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We must redeem the promise given in our 
last number, of bringing to a close the splendid 
and beautiful career of Marshal de 
pierre. 
~ It is difficult to account for the extreme bar- 
renness of these latter volumes, when we reflect 
on the character, reputation, and history of 
their author. His education was, as we have 
seen, remarkably complete and elaborate for 
that age, or, indeed, for any that has succeeded 

considering that he belonged iss in 
which the means of predominating over the 


Bassoin- 


toa cl 


wills of men are so amply afforded by the he- 
reditary advantages of birth and fortune, that 
the members of it are dispensed from the labour 
of acquiring that sort of s by which 
alone those who possess no ot ence can 
hope to guide the will by convincing the rea- 
son. His natural endowments to have 
been above the common order; hi rood 
isconspicuous in the general conduct of the 
important affairs, civil and military, entrusted 
to him ; s celebrated as his valour ; 
and, perhaps, no man was ever in p yn of 
stich rich and varied mate: iant 
and comprehensive in man- 
ners and politics, in the : 
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mutter storm, 


a time, at 


arts had made vast strides. England, when 
Bassompierre visited it, was still radiant with 
the glory of the statesmen, philosophers, and 
poets of the Elizabethan age. France had been, 
and still was, the scene of the fiercest struggles, 
religious and political; and her court teemed 
with men and women, whose names cannot be 
pronounced without interest and curiosity 
Italy had not yet fallen from the pre-eminence 
she had so long maintained over the rest of Eu- 
rope, as the seat of politeness, arts, and letters 
Thither the young nobles of France and Eng 
land resorted, as the school of manners and ac 
complishments. Urban VIII. was a liberal and 
enlightened patron of the arts, and contributed 
to the embellishment of Rome, which was still 
the capital of the civilized world. But the 
seeds of her ruin were seattered throughout 
her numerous states. The domination of Spain, 
and the destruction of the liberties of Florence, 
by the Medici, had prepared her downfall 
Holland had achieved her glorious deliverance 
from the yoke of Spain, and of the church, and 
was fast rising in wealth and consideration 
The empire was torn by those fierce divisions, 
civil and religious, which, for thirty years, de 
vastated the centre and North of Europe. Before 
the death of Bassompierre, Gustavus Ad 
Duke Bernard of Weimar. Prince Thomas of 
Savoy, Picolomini, Tully, Wallstein, Mans 
field, and many other illustrious commanders, 
were actors on this busy and bloody scene 


plus, 


The sketch he has given us of Spain, slight as 
it is, prepares us for the place she was soon to 
sink to, in the seale of nations. It is true, that 
he professed 
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volumes from which we are now about to glean, 
consist, for the most part, of the driest military 
or diplomatic details. It is probable, that the | 
author was afraid to relate what might, by pos- 
sibility, offend some body in power; or to in- 
dulge in any reflections or traits which might 
be turned to his disadvantage. It is also to be 
remembered, that he wrote these memoirs 
during a twelve years’ imprisonment in the 
Bastille; throughout which, fortune was as 
relentless in her persecutions as she had been 
prodigal in her bounties. To his own fears, 
are. likewise, to be added those of his pub- 
lishers; and, as we have already remarked, ill 


the most amusing anecdotes were suppressed, 
until the beginning of this century 

The journal of his embassy ¢ xtraordinary to 
England has already appeared in an English 


dress, preceded by a short ske 
were to be wished, that the author of this slight 
memoir had been more attentive to the text 
from which he professes to extract his facts, or 
had not been influenced by the common desire 
to dress his hero in every p 

In his account of the single combat with the 


Duke de Guise, which we have given in our 


teh ot his lite t 


ssible pe rfec thon 


last number, we find him asserting, t! Bas 

sompierre believed | hurt to be mortal, and 
prepared to die with the piety and courag f 
a Christian knight This is a specimen of 


the art of getting up: unfortunately for his 
account of the matter is 
not quite so hervic o ‘ Je ne fis pas 


(says he) “ mauradise mine RECTUS 


biographer, his own 
r edifying 
Reanmoins 
jamais mourirT, an 
confesser et sargner qua 
pendant, je ne croyois pas 
que rire.” It is, perhaps, 
to point out the errors in so slight a work as 


tau meme tems Ce- 
mourir et ne fartsois 


not very Important, 


that in question; but the canting and stilted 
tone, in which biography is commmonly writ- 
ten, ought to be hunted down wherever it Is 
found. It is enough, that men should conceal 
their own faults and follies, or exaggerate their 
own merits, by means of hypocrisy and deco- 
ration; let us, at least, try te show human na- 
ture as it is, when we have no interest in dis- 
guising it, more cogent than the desire of 
turning a sentence, or manufacturing a clap- 
trap 
sart of the memoir, for an interpretation of the 
English proper names, which appear in the 
original in a trarests, d fying all our powers of 
guessing. In this matter, Frenchmen are un- 
changed We re ally believe, they think the 
supremacy of their nation and language com- 
»romised by an accurate knowledge of the bar- 
appellatives of other cofintrics 
The third volume of the memoirs opens with 
the year 1622. As it is no part of our plan to 
unravel the intricate web of the intrigues 
which divided the court, nor to follow the te 
dious details of the wars which distracted the 
kingdom, we quote the following passage only 
to show how h oh Bassompierre then stood in 
his sovereign’s favour and estimation. This, 
too, was just after an attempt to ruin him with 
the king 
This same day, came the news of the dan- 
gerous ilIness of the Marshal de Roquelaure 


when these gentlemen, with the Prince 
Conde) at their head, came to ask the king for 


l, just after, “lon me ju | 


We are indebted to the translator of this | 


the post of Marshal of France for M. de Schom- 
berg, the king made no other answer than this; 
—‘ And Bassompierre,—what will he ask for 
This young monarch, whose physical cou 
rage was as remarkable as his moral timidity 
took the command of the army, marching 
against the Huguenots of Poitou. Here hi 
first displayed that cool and undaunted valour 
which distinguished him, and in spite of which, 
and of a considerable share of understanding 
he was, through life, the slave and tool of those 
around him. Nor is this to be attributed, as 
his father’s weaknesses were, to devotion to 
that sex which finds, or thinks it finds, com 
pensation for the inequality of its lot, by ex 
erting an irregular and uncertain, but tyran 
nous sway over the great, the wise, and the 
Louis was as cold as his father was 
nor is it easy to account for the 


brave 


inflammable 

subjection in which he passed his whole life 
«“ While the king, stretched on a miserable 
bed, was consulting with us about the passage 
a violent alarm was spread throughout the 
camp that the enemy was Upon Us, and, in ar 
instant, fifty people rushed into the king's 
room, crying out that the enemy was coming 
[ was quite sure that this was impossible, for 
was high tide, and they conld not pass. In 
stead. therefore, of taking the alarm, I wished 
to see how the king would behave, in order: 
that | might know how to proportion the sug 
gestions | might have te make to him to the 
firmness or the agitation | remarked in his de 
This young prince, who was lying 


’ 


portment 
down, on hearing the rumour, sat up on the 
bed, and, with a countenance more annnated 
than usual, said, ‘Gentlemen, the alarm is 
without, and not in my chamber, as you see 
itis there you must go: and, at the same time 
| he said to me, ‘ Go, as quickly as you can, t 
the bridge of Avrouet, and send me imitell 
You, Zamet, go and find th 
Prince (de Condé); Monsieur de Praslin anc 
| Narillae will stay with me; I shall arm my 
self. and put myself at the head of my guards 
| was delighted to see the courage and judg 
ment of a man of his age so mature and pet 


gence directly 


fect It was, as | supposed, a false alarm 


arising from a very slight accident 

Another proof of the same calmness and 
presence of mind occurs within a few pages 

“That same evening, I went to visit the 
king, in his quarter, and he told me, that be 
would come to our trench, at four the next 
morning, and desired of me to be ready to re 
ceive him. He came, accordingly, accompa 
nied by M. de Espernon and M de Schomberg 
| It was the first time he had been in the 
He did me the honour to say to me 

Bassompierre, I am new; tell we what | 
must do, not to make mistakes.’ In this, ! 
found no difficulty ; for he was more prodigal 
safety than any of us three should have 


trenches 


of li 
been, and mounted, two or three times, on the 
crown of the trench, to reconnoitre from @ 
commanding position; he staid there so long 
that we shuddered at the peril, which he 
braved with more coolness and intrepidity than 
an old captain; while he gave orders for the 


work of the following night, as if he had been 


return, I saw him 4 
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got on our horses again, at a certain passage 
which the enemy knew, they fired a shot, 
which passed about two feet above the head of 
the king, who was speaking to M. de Esper- 
non. I was before him, and turned round, ap- 
prehending that it would hit him, and ex- 
claimed, ‘ My God, sire, that ball was near 
killing you! ‘No, not me,’ said he, ‘the Duke 
d'Espernon ;’ he neither started, nor stooped 
his head, as most men would have done See- 
ng that some who accompanied him rode off, 
he said, ‘How! are you afraid Why, they 
wast reload before they can fire again.’ I have 
witnessed many and various actions of the 
king, in situations of great peril; and I can af- 
frm, without flattery, that I never saw a man, 
not to say a king, more cool and undaunted 
The late king, his father, who was, as every 
body knows, celebrated for his valour, did not 
splay equal intrepidity 
It is not the degree but the kind of courage, 
which is remarkable at lis age We have, 
however, another example of equal coolness, 
n a boy who had not the strong motives to 
If-possession furnished by the consciousness 
fbeing the object of attention to millions 


“The enemy had constructed a barricac 
lissade 


the fuss, on the side of the sea, and a pa 
hefore it, which hindered us from being en- 
tirely masters of their foss. I sent my volun- 
teer. a boy of sixteen, to reconnoitre it This 
lad. with some of the camp boys, had last year 
executed the most hazardous works at the 
siege of Montauban, w hich the soldiers would 
bot undertake He had rece ived several 
wounds; among others, a musket ball through 
the body, of which I got him cured. This 
young rogue undertook a number of the most 
dangerous works, by the piece ; the camp boys 
worked under him; and they made a great 


deal of money 


the best sergeant in the army could have done 
After having a musket ball through his 
breeches, and another through the brim of inis 
hat. he came and made his report, which was 
extremely judicious 

We shall have frequent occasion to quote in 
cidents illustrative of the distracted and wretch- 
ed condition of the kingdom, during Uus reign 
The state of tutelage, in which Louis chose to 
uve, Was one calise and prete xt tor continual 
warfare and destruction 
to cover the intrigues, or the 


Re ligion was used 
resentments, of 
the principal nobles, and to inflame the pas- 
sions of the miserable and ignorant multitude 
How little most of the leaders of either party 
really cared about it, may be inferred from nu- 
merous facts. ‘The sudden conversion of Les 
liguieres, one of the most celebrated of the 
Huguenot chiefs, is a flagrant instance of this 
He received the Constable's sword, as the 
price of his apostacy; the bribe, which, in a 
succeeding age, was held out, with the same 
effect. to the great Turenne. Our author suf- 
fers this remarkable man, like so many others, 
lo pass over the stave without one character- 
istic anecdote, or one remark on their charac 
Not only does he present Us with no 
not only do we look in vain for co- 
“the verv outlines are faint 
The whole career of Lesdi 


ters 
portraits ; 
louring and life; 
and incomplete 


| soldiers, 


He went to reconnoitre this | 
barricade with the same port and firmness as | 


| with them, as far 


| enters, ¢ 
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uidres’ still more extraordinary predecessor, 
Tikes, passed under his immediate observation; 
yet there is not a single sentence from which 
we could discover how extraordinary the career 
was, or how matchless the audacity, and how 
ruinous to France the ascendancy, of that pow- 
erful favourite. We might mention many 
others, but let this suffice. Most of his cha- 
racters glide in without introduction or expla- 
nation; and, without a previous acquaintance 
with them, they are mere empty names If, 
however, we lose all the brillianey and grace 
of pictures, we are, at any rate, secure against 
any suspicion of decoration; and whatever 
there is, is important, from its simplic.ty and 
evident authenticity. 

At the capitulation of Lunel, in the autumn 
of this year, we see to what the wretched peo- 
ple were exposed, and what, at the best, was 
the sort of justice which prevailed 

“There was some degree of order in their 
marching out of the town, till the baggave 
came in sight; but, when that appeared, the 
disbanded soldiers of our army rushed upon it, 
before it was possible for the Marshal, ar for 
Portes, or Narillac, to prevent them, and strip- 
ped the poor soldicrs,—inhumanly killing four 

and with such impunity, that eight 
of different countries and regiments, 
presented themselves at the gates of Lunel, 
with more than twenty prisoners, whom they 
led tied togethe r Their swords were covered 
with the blood of those they had massacred ; 


hundred ; 


| and they were so loaded with booty that they 


| could hardly walk. 


Finding the gate of Lunel 
shut, they called out to the sentinels, to go 


| and tell me to give orders for them to be let 


in I went to the gate, in consequence of 
what I heard, which I found to be true; I 
let them in, and immediately ordered them to 
be bound with the same cords with which they 
had tied their twenty prisoners After giving 
these men the plunder of the eight soldiers, 


whom | immediately, and without any form of 
trial, ordered to be hanged upon a tree betore 


I sent an escort of my carabineers 
as the road to Cauvisson. 
The prince thanked me fur this, the following 
day.” 
In the autumn of this year, Bassompierre 
of Marshal of France 


their eves, 


received the dignity 


| About the same time, the king raised the siege 


of Montpellier, and ente red the town on condi- 
tion of Edict of Nantz, and 
some other privileges it enjoyed This par- 
tial suspension ot ho was soon fol- 
lowed by the general peace, cone luded by the 
Duke de Rohan, at Privas 

At the conclusion of this year, the author 
at some length, into the details of an 


confirming the 


stilities 


intrigue against the Marshal de Schomberg, 


| who had recently lost one of his most faithful 
} and powertul friends, the Cardinal de Retz 


The heads of this cabal were, M. de Puisieux, 
one of the men who possessed the greatest in 
fluence over the king, and Commartin, who 
had just been appointed Garde des Seeaux 
‘They told the king says Bassompuerre, 
“that he (Schomberg) was so occupied with 
his duties as grand master of the artillery, that 
he neglected those of the minister of finance, 
and that he suffered the treasurers to rob with 
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impunity 
and ruined the king’s affairs. The king is ofa 
nature very obnoxious to the unfavourable re- 
ports which men make of each other, and es- 
pecially when his interest is concerned; he is 
economical, even to avarice, in little things; 
and, yet, there never was a king of France, 


who gave away or expended so much, and, | 


consequently, 
he attaches 


others, 


so drained his kingdom: but, as 
to the 


ind trusts implicitly to those whom he 


great weight 


has once chosen as counsellors. 


this is to be 


attributed to the advice he has received 


The king intended to remove M. de Schom- | 


berg from his place of minister of finance 


Every one about him had, of course, some can 
diudate for the otlice. to propose The sugges 
estion of Bas mmerre does hon 
his disinte stedness and jud rent 

son alre iy Kn 1, tri in ‘ ed by 
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Phis illus s statesm s, however, for- 
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ré l tiiair endes n tihtcation of 
M. de Schom u 1 th Sapp tment of 
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The n s its and lofty rivalries of 
prune md mas ls are beautifully set forth 
1 the few words which follow. We give 


Thus we began the year 1623 with our ar- 


he king made a sort o 


é é,in which, as Monsieur would not suffer 
M eur le Comte (de Soissons) to march 
with him, Monsieur le Comte did the same 
to M. de Guise, who retired. It happened 
ilso, that th Pr des Marchands claimed 


before the king, on the 


opinions of 
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in short, that he was incompetent, ; It is, however, certain. that. even within ovr 


own times, the prejudices or instincts of the 
savage have continued to bear down the rea 
sonings of civilized and instructed man. Not 
in old France alone did her high-born marshals 
look with ineffable scorn upon the chief of a 
commercial y; the fierce soldiers who 
Napoleon invested with that title had an equa 
disdain for all non-destructive employments 
Pékin, the generic name for all but soldiers 
was the lowest term of contempt in the mouths 
of men who were fitted, by their brutal igno 
rance, to subserve the purposes of an ambiti 


so boundless in its grasp, so infinitely small 


body ; 


its object; but, in England, at least. people ar 
raining knowledge which will enable them t 


tling back this contempt on the contemners 
i minate between true 
result of reflection, on 


} tte: he 
a ined bY DF 


courage,t 
the value of an endt 
inger, and that 
of levity, ennui, ferocity, ar 

rapacity, which has so long passed under its 


name 


ivine ad mor 


‘ 
strous offspring 
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But to return to our narrative. The bevit 
ning of this year was marked by the conch 
sion of the offensive ind defensive treaty of t 
Duke of Say ind the S gnory of Venice, { 


restoring the Valteline to the Grisons Int 
beginr r of 1625, these allied powers resolve 
to commence hostilities against Spain, wh 
had s¢ d and retained possession of the Va 
teline. Louis was warmly urged to active mea 
ires, by the king of England and severa 


wrinces of Germany, in alliance with Sweden 


nd Denmark, and the Dute h: nor was he at 
reluctant to hearken to their suggestions 
accordingly, sent an army, under the com- 
mand of the Marquis de Ceeuvres, who rev on 
quered 


i 


the Valteline without any resistance 
rhis was the prelude to Bassompierre’s embas 
sy into Switzerland, of which we shall soon 


plea that this was not an entree. but joyful have occasi n to speak 
urrival; for which claim, the marshals of “ Towards the end of February of this year 
Fran had such contempt that they would | we received.” says he, “the news of the death 
not contest it, and we went away without ac- | of King James of England. This. however, did 
companying the king not retard the marriage of his son with Ma 
Unhappily, the prejudices of caste are not | dame’ Henrietta. which was celebrated after 
the only ones formed in an impertect state of | Easter. 7 Duke de Chevreux married her 
civ ition, which lead men to g¢ Charles, at Notre Dame, on the Ist of 
useful and laborious portion of s ; Some days after, the duke of Bucking 
rior to the pernicious and the idle iquinquam) arrived unexpectedly 
not restrict the terms useful and laborious to | y an extraordinary figure, both from 
those who toil with the hands to produce the | the beauty of his person and his dress and jew 
necessaries, or the physical enjoyments, of hu- els, and from his liberality.” 


man existence | men, we mean men 


discover 


the 


who or produce whatever may in 


crease sum of pl the 


iiminish 


sum of pain, in the world; by laborious men. 
men who employ their physical or mental 
powers in this kind of dis very or 


In this large acx 


eptation of the word, it is clear 
that one man is more ful than another, only 
in proportion to the quantity of , 
ment he has produced, or of human suffering 
he has averted. Whether the authors and the 
perpetrators of wars have any claim to the 
title of useful,—the most honourable to which 
man can attain 
we 
enjoyment, 


ust 


human enjoy- 
3°} 


we leave it to those who can 


he, 
ot 


and 


gi waste 


waste of all the matte rof 


{ 
infliction of positive pain 


among the many, against the acquisition of re 
putation and power by the few, to determine 


igre account of that celebrat 
ed visit of the vain and h wghty Buckingham, 


which was follows d 


This is the me 
by his audacious declara 
tion of love to Ann of Austria. and by the hos 
tilities with France, in which his mortified va 
nity led him to involve his master. The French 
armies had now passed the Alps and joined 
those of their ally, the Duke of Savoy. The 
combined armies were to march against the 
duke of Feria, the Spanish governor of Milan 

We cannot refrain from quoting a passage, 
to which we feel extraordinary tenderness and 
gratitude, as one of the very few in these lat 
ter volumes, to which we are indebted for a 
laugh 

“ While these things were going on, the 
Pope, indignant at the reconquest of the Val 
teline, which had been left as a deposit in lus 
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hands, sent his nephew, Cardinal Barberini, 
nto France, as legate, to complain of this ag- 
rression, and also to endeavour to accommo- 
date the affairs of Italy. He arrived while the 
English marriage was going on, and was re- 
ceived, lodged, and his expenses defrayed, with 
the honours usually paid to legates: but, after 
several conferences and propositions, finding 
hat he could not gain his ends, he came to 
Fontainbleau, to take leave of the king, and 
immediately afterwards, without waiting to re- 
eive the accustomed ceremonies of escort and 
ntertainment through France, he suddenly set 
ff, having refused the king’s present. The 
king, accordingly, sent for the prinees and offi- 
ers of the crown, with some presidents of his 
wrt of parliament, and held a famous council 
t Fontainbleau. concerning this extravagant 
wrture, in which nothing was determined 
xeept to let him go.” 
News was now brought that the Swiss were 
ling off from their attachment to the King of 
France, and had actually allowed a passage to 
e German troops marching to the suecour of 
vw Duke of Feria It was, therefore, thought 
vessary to send an ambassador extraordinary 


» the Cantons, and Bassompierre, 


id from the various qualities which fitted him 
diplo acy. was fixed upon 


The journal of his embassy is utterly desti- | 
nor is there any thing to be | 


ite of interest ; 
iid about it, but that he was every where re- 
eived with the highest possible honours, and 
that his mission was a successful one, in spite 
f the most violent and frantic opposition on 
the part of the Apostolic nuncio, Scapi, who 
was a remarkable, though not a singular, ex- 
umple of the humility and meekness of the 


urchmen of his age and country His fury 


eems to have afforded some diversion to the | 


vell-bred and self-possessed courtier, during an 
embassy which he regarded as an honourable 
rile, and endured very impatiently. The let- 
ters in this volume are, generally, mere diplo- 
despatches 
We find, however, one passage which shows 
we atrocity and fury of the persecuting spirit 
hich was then goading Louis into wars and 
nhumanities in various parts of his dominions. 
Seapi addressed a long letter to Bassompierre, 
etting forth the scandale which had occurred 
yall good Christians, because the heretics of 
Rruseio, and another village in the Grisons, 
who had been expelled, had returned, “ a ripat- 
riars?,”’ and were even permitted to baptize their 
ildren after their own fashion. This was 
rrible. He urges, with pious earnestness, 
that they may not be allowed to perform “al- 
and 
exhorts the Marshal to “fare un opera di 
; by driving these poor 
Bassom- 
pierre, of course, thinks this all as it should be, 


una funzione della loco superstizione 


somma supererogazone, 
} 


people across the mountains again 


mt confesses, that having heard that at Pos- 
hiano, another village where the Marquess de 
Ceuvres had forbidden the protestant minis- 
lersto exercise any of their functions, two in- 
fants had died of cold from being carried, in 
that very severe winter, across the mountains 
obtain protestant baptism, he had relented a 
uttie 


both from | 
s situation as Colonel General of the Swiss, | 


In the Spring of the year 1626, the king's 
brother, Gaston of Orleans, married Mademoi 
selle de Montpensier. This event was followed 
by a temporary cordiality, or appearance of 
cordiality, between the brothers; which, how- 
ever, was not of long duration. Just at this junc- 
ture, arrived the news of the discord which had 
prevailed at the court of England, and the con 
sequent dismiss: | of all the queen’s French at 
tendants and priests. The queen-mother ex- 
pressed to the king her desire that Bassom- 
pierre should be sent to England, “ pour rémé- 
dier a tout cela,’ which he was compelled, very 
reluctantly, to undertake. We now come to 
that part of the memoirs which has been ex- 
tracted and published in English. The Dover 
road was not, it appears, quite so good as it now 
is; at all events, the marshal found it expedi 
ent to sleep at Dover, at Canterbury, at Sit 
tingbourne, at Rochester, and at Gravesend; 
making a six days journey of it 

“ On the 7th of October,” says he, “I em- 
barked on the Thames, and came by the ware- 
houses for ship-building of the East Indies; 
then by Greniich,a house of the king’s, near 
which the Earl of Dorchet, Knight of the Gar- 
ter, of the family of Hacfil, came to speak to 
me from the king, and having conducted me 
into the king's barge, brought me close to the 
Tower of London, where the king's carriages 
were waiting for me, which carried me to my 
lodgings, where the said Earl of Dorchet left 
| was neither lodged nor entertained at 
the king's expense ; and they made a diffic ulty 
of sending this Earl of Dorchet. according to 
the usual custom, to receive me However, 
this did not prevent my being well lodged, fur- 
nished, and accommodated. The same even- 
ing, after | had supped, they came to tell the 
Chevalier de Jars, who had supped with me, 
that one was inquiring for him. It was the 
Duke of Bouginkam and Montaigu, who were 
come to see me alone, and without flambeaux, 
and begged him to introduce them into my 
room by some private door, which he did; then 
came to fetch me. I was greatly surprised to 
see him (Buckingham) there, because I knew 
he was at Hampton Cour with the king; but 
he had come thence to see me. He began with 
making many complaints against France, then 
against me, with respect to certain persons ; to 
which [ answered the best I could, and then 
made those of France against England, which 
he also excused in the best manner he could, 
and then promised me all manner of assistance 
and friendship,and I also returned ample offers 
of my service to him. He begged me not to 
tell that he had been to see me, because he had 
done it without the king’s knowledge ; which I 
did not believe. 

“ Thursday, the 8th, the ambassador Conta- 
rini, of Venice, came to visit me; and, towards 
night, I went to see the Duke of Boukingkam, 
at his residence called Jorschaur,* which isex- 
tremely fine, and was more richly fitted up 
than any other | saw. We parted very good 
friends. 


* Jorschauz. In this strange-looking word, 


| one has some difficulty in recognising Vork 


House, the residence of Buckingham. It stood 
a little to the east of Hungerford market 
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“ Saturday, the llth, the Earl of Carlisle 
king's coaches to fetch me to 
Hampton Court, into a room where there was 
a handsome collation. The Duke of Bouking- 
kam came to introduce me to the audience, and 
told me that the king de sired to know, before- 
hand, what I purposed saving to him, and that 


came with the 


he (the king) would not have me spé ak to him | 


about any business ; that otherwise he would 
not give me audience. | said, that the king 
should know what I had to say to him from my 
ewn mouth, 
vr in what he had to repre- 


limit an ambassad 
he was sent; 


sent to the sovereign to whom 
nd that if he did not wish to see mic, ] was 
ready to go back again He swore to me, that 
the only reason which obliged hun (the king 
to this, was, that he could not help putting h 
self into passion, Mm tre 
about which I had to 
would not be decent on 

of the chief persons of the kin both men 
und women ‘that the queen hi 
to him, who, ine nsed at the al 


might mit some 


wasciose 


extravagance, 


servants, 
and ery in sight of every body In short, that 
he would not commit himself in publi 


resolved to break up his 


and 


that he was sooner 
audience, and grant me one in private 
treat with me concerning 
the duke) swore vehemently 


any business betore 


every body. He 
to me, that he told me the truth, and that he 
had not been ble to induce the king to see me 
otherwise; begging of me even to suggest 
und that I would oblige him | 
(who saw that | was going to receive this af- 
front. and that he asked me to assist him with 
to avoid the one, and to insinuate 


graces by the other, told 


some expedi nt, 


my advice, 
myself into his good 
him, that I could not, in any manner, whatso- 
any thing but what was preserib d to 


ever, do 
me by my master ; 
he asked my advice 4s to some expedient I told 


him, that it dey 

take away, to shorten or to lengthen, the audi- 

ence, in what manne 

might (after having ali 

my bow, and received, with the king's letter 


my first compliments when I should come to 
coming, inter- 


open to him the oceasron of my 
rupt me, and say, ‘Sir, you are come from 
London, and you hav 
late; this matter 
could now give 


wed me to make him 


to return thither; it Is 
longer time than I 


ll send for you, one 


of these days, at an earlier hour, and we will 


confer about it at our leisure, In a priv ite au- 
dience. In the me 
self with having seen 
king, my brother in-law, and the 


mother-in-law; and [ will not prolong the im- 
e, has to hear 


patience, W hich the queen, my wu 
of them also from you Upon which, I shall 
take my leave of him, to go ind make my bow 
to the queen After 1 had told hin tins, the 
duke embraced me, ana s sid, * You know more 
- [have offered you my 


unwhile, shall satisfy my- 
you, and heard of the 
queen, my 


of these things.than we 
in the affair you are come to nego- 
tiate, but now I recall the promise I gave you, 

ll without me 


assistance, 


for you can do very wt and 80 
left me, laughing, to go and t l the king this 
expedient, accepted 


The duke returned to mtroduce me 


t, and punctually ob 


served it 


and that it was not the custom to | 


than to | 


but that, since, as my friend, | 
vended on the king to give or to } 


r he would; and that he 


to the audience, and the Earl of Carlisle walked 
behind me. 1 found the king on a stage, raise: 
two steps the queen and he in two chairs, wh 
rose at the first bow I made them on coming 


in. The company was magnificent, and tl 


order exquisite 

«“[ made my compliment to the king, gave 
him my letters, and, after having said my words 
of civility, as | was proceeding to those ‘of busi 
ness, he interrupted me im the same form as | 
had proposed to the duke. I then saw th 
queen, to whom I said little, because, said one 
the king had given her leave to go to Lond 
where she could see me at leisure 1 the 
withdrew 

Thisia a curious instance of Charles's want 
of self-command. A man who announces toa 
inferior, that he shall certainly fly in a@ pa 
sion at what that inferior has off é tally to com 
municate, the favour of him to he 
him out of so unbecoming a situation, certain 
does not appear to be endowed with the appr 
priate qualities for governing Bassompie rres 
address, presence of nind, and good breedin 
are very favourably relieved by the conduct ¢ 
the king ‘ 

“ Thursday, the 15th, on which the Earl oi 
Britswater came with the king’s coa hes t 
fetch me to Hampton Court; then the Duke 
showed me into a gall ry, where the king was 
waiting for me; who gave me a long audience 
ind well dispute d. He put himse lf into a great 
passion, ind I, without losing my respect t 
him. replied to him in such wise, that, at last 
yielding him some thing, he conceded a great 
deal to me. I witnessed, there, an instance el 
great boldness, not to say impudence, ot the 
Duke of Boukingkam, which was, that, whet 
he saw us the most warmed, he ran up sudden 
ly, and threw himself between the king and me 
saying, ‘ lam come to keep the peace betwee 
you two (Je riens Jaire la hola entre rous 
deux.) Upon which, I took off my hat, and, as 
long as he staid with us, | would not put it « 
again, notwithstanding all the intreaties of the 
king. and of himself, to do so; but, when h 
went, I put it on without the king's desiring 
me. When Lhad done, and that the duke could 
speak to me, he asked me why | would not put 
on my hat while he was by, and that I did so 
freely. when he was gone. I answered, that! 
it to do him honour, because Ae was 
not covered, and that I should have been, which 
I could not suffer; for which he was much 


had done 


pleased with me, and often mentioned it in my 
praise. But I had also another reason for doing 
so: which was, that it was no longer an aud 
ence, but a private conversation, since he had 
interrupted us by coming in asa third upon us 
After my last audience was over, the king 
brought me through se veral galleries to the 
queens apartments, where he left me, and I 
her, after a long conversation ; and | was 
brought back to London by the same Earl ot 
Rritswater 

Here we see, that Charles was a man of Ins 
word ; and, having promised to be in a passion 
he took care not to disappoint the ambassador 
extraordinary, of so edifying a spectacle, nor 
to deprive him ol so great an advantage, asa 
cool man always fas ovel an angry one 

Saturday, the 24th, 1 went to see the 
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eyeen, Where the king came, with whom she 
wicked a quarrel. The king took me to his 
hamber, and talked a great deal with me, 
making complaints to’ me of the queen, his 


wife 
“ Sunday, the 25th, the Earls of Pembrac and 


Montgomery came to see me ; then I went for | 
the duke, whom I took to the queen's, and | 
made his peace with her, which I had brought | 


shout with infinite trouble 
sflerwards ; and he, also, was reconciled with 
her. and caressed her very much— thanked me 
for having reconciled the duke and his wife— 
then took me to his chamber, where he shewed 
me his jewels, whir h are very fine’ 


It will, doubtless, be gratifying to the mem- 


bers of the Corporation of London, to see the 


respect In which their civic feasts were held | 


two hundred years ago 

« Next day, Monday, the 9th, which is the 
election of the mayor, I came in the morning 
t) Sommerset, to mect the queen, who had 
me there to see him go on the Thames, on 
his way to Westminster to be sworn in, with 
a magnificent display of boats There the 
queen dined, and afterwards got her 
roach, and placed me at the same door with 
wer. The Duke of Boukinkam also, by her 
mmand, got into her coach, and we went 
nto the street called Shipside, to see the ce- 
itest that 


into 


is made at 


remony, which is the gre 
the 


the installation of magistrate in 
world. While waiting for it to the 
ueen played at primero with the duke, the 
arl of Dorchet and me ; and, afterwards, the 
uke took me to dine with the lord mayor, 
who, that day, gave a dinner to more than 
ight hundred persons After dinner, the 
duke, and the Earls of Montgomery and Hol- 
lande, having brought me home, I went to 
walk in the Morfield 

“Sunday, Inth, the Danish ambassador 
ame to visit me; after which, I went to the 
king at Withal, who placed me in his barge, 
and took me to the duke's at Jorschau, who 
gave him the most magnificent entertainment 
lever saw in my life The king supped at 
one table with the queen and me, which was 
served by a compleat ballet at each course, 


any 


pass, 


with sundry representations, ¢ hanges of scene- 
ty, tables and music. The duke waited on the 
king at table, the Earl of Carlile on the queen, 
and the Earl of Hollande on me. After sup 
ner, the king and we were led into another 
room. where the assembly was, and one en- 
tered it by a kind of turnstile, as in convents, 
without any confusion ; there was a magnifi- 
‘ent ballet. in which the duke danced ; and, 
iflerwards, we danced country-dances till four 
in the morning; thence were shewn into 
vaulted apartments, where there were five 
lifferent collations. 

“Sunday, 2h, the Earl of Carlile and 
Luenar came with the king’s coaches to fetch 
me to take leave of their majesties, who gave 
me a public audience in the 
Whital, and afterwards returned with him 
the king) to his bedchamber, where he made 
me come in, afterwards; | went to sup in the 
apartment of the Earl of Carlile, who treate d 
magnificently. Lucnar came to bring me 
a very rich present from the king, of four dia- 


great 8 tloon of 


The king came in | 


} city, 


487 


monds set in lozenge, and a great stone at the 
end; and the same evening sent again to fetch 
me to hear an excellent English play 

“ Saturday, 5th, I arrived at Dover with an 
equipage of four hundred persons, who were 
to cross with me, including seventy priests, 
whom I had delivered from prison in England 
I had resolved to bear the expenses of all those 
who were going to France with me, thinking 
that I might have embarked the same day that 
L arrived at Dover; but a storm detained me 
fourteen days at Dover, w hich cost me 14,000 
[ arrived at Dover to dinner, and had 


crowns 
embarked, thinking to cross the 


my equipage 
sea. but it was adverse 

He went back to Canterbury, at Bucking- 
ham’s request, to have another interview with 
him 

“ T found, on my return to Dover, that my 
suite had sailed; but they ran such chances, 
that, for five days, they could not reach Calais, 
obliged to throw my two carriages 
in which there unluckily was 


and were 
into the sea, 
more than 40,000 frances’ worth of articles of 
dress which I had bought in England to give 
away I lost, moreover, twenty-nine horses 
who died of thirst during these five days, be 
made no provision of fresh wa 
ter for their passage, which, in fine weather, 

last above three hours. I found it im 
possible to embark before Friday the Imth, 
when I sailed with a high wind, and got to dine 
at Calais, where I staid the next day, to recover 


cause they had 


does not 


myself from sea-sit kness.’ 

In these days of steam and travelling velo 
it is worth while te remind ourselves of 
the inconveniences we are deliv red from. A 
man would now be half-way over the Atlantic 
in the time that his great-grandfather was 
waiting to cross from Dover to Calais. 


The papers relating to this embassy occupy 
the second volume of the Ambassades. They 
are, generally, formal diplomatic instru¢tions 
or reports, and furnish little insight into the 
peculiarities which distinguished the English 
from the French court. Bitter were the com- 
plaints of the queen at the dismissal of her 
French priests and domestics ; but, though we 
should have admired Charles rather more if he 
had been master of his temper, we certainly 
find reason to think he had sufficient cause for 
clearing the kingdom of these nuisances, pub 
lic and private. Bassompterre attributes the 
whole proceeding to Buc kingham, who, he 
says, filled all the offices about the queen with 
his own relations and creatures. What were 
the views of the family of France, and of the 
pope, who dictated the articles of the mar 
riage, it is easy to see, In the letters of Henri 
etta to her brother, and to the pope, before 
her marriage; in both of which she declares, 
‘upon my faith and my word, that if it pleases 
God to bless my marriage In su¢ h sort as to 
give me lineage, I will make no choice of any 
but Catholic persons to nurse and bring up the 
children that may be born of it; nor to render 
them any kind of service: in which I very 
humbly supplicate your holiness to have all 
possible confidence. 

In reply to the complaints of the queen and 
her family. we find a statement of the “rea 
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sons alleged by the English for the dismissal of 
the French,’ in which it is stated, that 

“ They had so captivated her will and affec- 
tions as to lead her, constantly, to resist the 
commands of the king, and to keep at a dis- 
tance all her English subjects. That she 
would not even learn the language ; and that 
they formed a private and distinct faction 
Finally, they had gained so much upon the 
rentle temper of the queen, as to persuade 
co under colour of a devotion nowise excuse- 
able, and entirely unbeseeming the dignity of 
so great a queen, and, especially, of England, 
to make a pilgrimage to Tyburn, a place where 
malefactors are publicly and commonly exe- 
cuted; whither she was accompanied by the 
Bishop of Mende and several of the principal 
ministers of her suite,and where they all knelt 
down and offered prayers to those whom they 
very falsely called saints and martyrs, but who 
had, in fact, received the due reward of their 
crimes, having been executed for treason, or 
other violations of the laws, and in no respect 
on account of religion 

That Charles should wish to drive these pes- 
tilent priests from his palace and kingdom, is, 
assuredly, no wonder 

In a letter to the king of France, Bassom- 
pierre gives the following details of his recep- 
tion at Hampton Court 

“The Duke of Buckingham prevailed on 
the king to grant me a private audience, at 
Hampton Court, which lasted nearly two 
hours, in which I perceived so much harsh- 
ness, and so little desire to content your ma- 
jesty, that I know not how to express my as- 
tonishment; for after listening to me for a 
considerable time he said, that I did not exe- 
cute the commission he was informed I had 
received, namely, to declare war against him 
from your majesty. I told him, that I did not 
hold the office of herald, to declare war, but 
that of Marshal of France, to conduct it, when- 
ever your majesty should resolve upon it: but 
that, up to the present time, you had behaved 
towards lim asa brother 

Charles then alleged all the causes he had 
for dissatisfaction with the queen and suite, at 


} 


whose instigation she conducted herself most 
unbecomingly towards him and his subjects, 
and concluded by declaring, that nothing would 
induce him to reinstate her officers ; and “ that 
he would treat her like a queen, but that he 
chose that she should behave to him as she 
ought, and defer to and obey him, as his wife, 
in all things but her religion, which he would 
not meddle with 

Towards the end of this despatch, we find 
that Buckinghain was, in fact, regarded by 
the French as the virtual king of England 
The duke having assured Bassompi rre that 
he would do his utmost to bring the king to 
accede to his demands 

“ | laughed,” says he, “at his wishing to 
make me believe he had so little power over 
the king's mind, since it is he who governs 
absolutely 

The ambassador was extremely ill-satisfied 
with his reception. He beyins a letter to the 
bishop of Me nde thus 

‘Sir, 1] found humility among the Spaniards 
and civility and courtesy among the Swiss, in 


my embassies to those nations; but the fy 
lish would abate nothing of their natural prids 
and arrogance.’ 

He comments severely on the king's rude 
ness, and contrasts it with Buckinghan 
courtesy. We meet with many indications 
the mortification felt by the omnipotent fav: 
ite, at the prohibition he had received agair 
appearing again at the Court of France 
sompierre evidently thought him a thoroug 
courtier, and did not believe one word he sa 
We have seen that the charge of “ insal 


| pride” is two hundred years old, at least ; we 


meet with two others, which, like the first, re 
main in full force,—caprice and dulness 

“ ] shall never despair of my affairs whik 
have to treat with the English, for, when tly 
seem at the worst, it is then, I find, that 
ought to think them most promising. 

* I shall see what will come of this in a fi 
days, which I shall pass, like the preceding 
the most melancholy manner, in this countr 
A man who were well received would be « 
nuyé here, much more I 

We, who have long been deeply convinced of 
our own disagreeableness, were nowise sho 
ed at this, but to those happy islanders, w 
think themselves no less segregated from tly 
rest of the world by an universal superiorit 
than by the salt waves, this will be unpalat 
ble. May be, we are not ennuyeux now. | 
us hope it 

All these things seem to have been extreme 
ly agreeable to Mary of Medicis, whose ach 
nement against the whole nation,and Bucki 
ham in particular, was most violent. In r 
to the letter first quoted, the Bishop of Me: 
says, “ I am not surprised that you found 
courtesy and satisfaction among the Spaniar 
and the Swiss than in the island upon wi 


‘ 


the tempest has cast you. I have always fou 


the English as unreasonable as the Swiss 


less faithful to their honour than the S 
niards No doubt, the bishop thought it vs 


unreasonable to turn him out of his place. I 


own language justifies the accusation of t 
English commissioners, that “ they (the pries 
tried, by every means, to inspire her (the que¢ 
with a contempt of our nation and a disgust a 
our usages 

The extempore reply of Bassompierre tot 
charges of the Commissioners, gives us a hi 
opinion of his promptitude and address. 1 


j turn he gives to the praying at Tyburn—t 
} act which the Commissioners say drove tl 


king to extremity—is extremely mgenious 
“ Granting,” s Vs he, “ that they did pray 
those who died on that gibbet, they did we 
for, however wicked might be the men w 
died on it, they were condemned to death, a 
not to damnation 
dent occurring in the course of a walk in t 
Pare de St. Gemmes and Hipparc, which o 
readers shall translate for themselves. H 
very dexterously, turns the alleged coldness 


He spe iks of it as an i 


the queen against the king, and ascribes it 

his cruelty to his Catholic subjects. T! 

gotiation terminated, happily, by the abate 

returned, piously thanking God he was out 

England 


We now come to one of the most interest, 


ment of some pretensions on each side, and ! 
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nd unportant events of French history,—the 
Rochelle. Were nothing more 
however, than what is furnished 
would have little 
men. It is impo 
sible to be more circumstantially dull. We 


fter to a hum- 


eve of La 
known of it 
memos, it 


by these inte- 
rest for uy but mulitary 


shall probably be indebted herea 
same extraordinary 
invested this 


i character 


ler actor im th scene, for 


wany of the details which have 
iege with so rol 
that 


ind tot 


pierre assert 1 i 
mous letter, 1 King o 
Roche! 
would risk his three kingdoms to save 
und that, in a , he would send such a 
fleet as would effectually 
This animated them, and made 
every extremity, rather than 
How this promise was fulfilled, is 
f England 


lois, in uch he declare 
them 
few day 
relieve the town.— 
le the people ré 
solve to endure 
surrender 
it too well known for the honour « 
The magnificent appearance of the fleet was 
amentably coutrasted with its operations 

On the 23d of October, 1625, after a most 
bstinate defence of more than a year, the 
Rochellois sent a deputation, to entreat Car- 
linal Richelieu to obtain tolerable terms for 
them 

He promised that he would, and told them 

at the king was gone on an excursion, fora 
eek, and that, at his return, he would speak 
» him about it. Upon which, one of the depu 
How, sir, aweek! There is not 
food in La Rochelle for three days Then the 
cardinal spoke to them seriously, and pointed 
it to them the state to which they had re- 
iuced themselves ; but that, nevertheless, he 
would endeavour to incline the king to show 


ties cried out, 


them mercy 

The year 162 begins with a singular exhi- 
bition of the character of Louis. He had re- 
solved to send his brother Duke of 
Orleans, at the head of a powerful army, into 
Italy, to prosecute the war in the Milanese 
with vigour 

“ But after the king had given him this com- 
mand,’ says Bassompierre, “ he tancied that 
the glory which his brother would acquire in 
this expedition, would be to the injury of his 
wn; such power has jealousy among near 
relations; and his head, or, more properly, his 
yeart, was so full of that idea, that he could 
not rest. Having disclosed this uneasiness to 
Richelieu, he replied, that he saw but one way 
of getting over the difficulty, which was, that 
he should go himself; and that, if he resolved 
en this step, he must set out ina week at far- 
thest. To this, the king cordially assented, 
ind. at the same time, turned round and called 
me from the other end of the room. As | drew 
near, he said, ‘ And here is a man who will go 
with me, and serve me well.’ I asked him 
where. ‘Into Italy,’ said he, ‘whither I am 
going, in a week, to raise the siege of Cazal 
Get ready to go, and to serve me as a lieute- 
nant general, under my brother, if he chooses 
to go. Monsieur was not much pleased at 
this resolution ; nevertheless, he affected to be 
30; and the evening before the king set out 
he knew that I was not very well off for mo- 
ney,) he asked me for some cyder, as I had 
been accustomed to give him some very good, 
which my friends sent me from Normandy, 
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knowing that I like it. I sent hun a dozen 
bottles. and, in the evening, when I went to 
him for the watchword, he said, ‘ Bestein, you 
wave me twelve bottles of cyder, and now, | 
g yon twelve thousand crowns; go to Effiat 
he will pay you I said, ‘ Sire, [| have the 
whole lot at home ; if you please, I will sell it 
you at the same price He, however, was 
satisfied with the dozen bottles, and I with Ins 
liberality 

There are several recitals of engagements 
in which the French showed their accustomed 
valour. He says, that having, in the ardour o! 
pursuit, followed the enemy within range o! 
the guns of the citadel! of Suza, they were ex 
posed to a heavy cannonading i 


vive 


which delighted 
more 


I saw a thing,” says he, 
me, greatly, with the French nobility, 
than sixty of whom were with us. A cannon 
ude struck close to our feet, and covered us 
with earth. My long acquaintance with can 
nonades had rendered me more aware than 
they were that, as soon as the ball had struck, 
there is no more danger; so that I was at li- 
berty to cast my eyes on the countenance ot 
each of them suce essively, to observe what et- 
fect this had upon them I did not perceive 
any one of them give the slightest sign of sur- 
prise, nor even appear to take the least notice 
of it 

Then follows a curious discussion, on a point 
of more importance than the happiness or pros 
perity of millions, namely, whether, or not, the 
ambassadors, who had just arrived from Ge 
noa. should be received covered. These are 
the matters which then occupied the attention 
of statesmen. Bassompierre was for granting 
the invaluable privilege of the hat; buat the 
king thought his dignity would be compro 
mised, by extending it beyond the republics of 
Venice and Florence. The pope's nuncio came, 
on the part of his holiness, to ask Bassom- 
pierre s good otlices l told hin,” says he 
“that his majesty was obstinate, when he had 
once taken a thing into his head, and easily 
irritated against those who differed from him 
The same day, at the council, Louis expressly 
asked his advice, adding, with singular good 
sense, “ I ask it, but | shall not follow it, for 1 
know it will be in favour of their being cover 
ed.” Upon this, Bassompierre, very prudently, 
declined giving any 

“And I, said the king, in a violent pas 
sion,—‘ I will force you to give it me, since 
you are one of my council, and take the wages 
of a counsellor.’ The cardinal, who sat below 
me, said, ‘ Give it, in God’s name, and do not 
contest any longer.’ Then I said to the king, 
‘ Sire, since your majesty positively insists on 
my giving my opinion, it is, that your rights, 
and these of your crown, would be utterly de- 
stroyed, if, by this act, you renounced the so- 
vereignty which you claim over them, and that 
you ought to receive them bareheaded, 45 your 
subjects, and not as republicans The king 
flew into a violent rage, and told me, that | 
was laughing at him, and that he would teach 
me that he was my king, and my master; and 
other things of the same kind. I did not open 
my mouth, again, nor utter a single word The 
cardinal pacified him, and made him follow the 
, that the Genoese 
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ambassador should be covered at the audience 
In the evening, we went to the king's cone ert; 
he did not sav a word to the others for fear 
of speaking to me, and did nothing but find 
fault 
Two days after. the k ng was penitent, und, 
hy wav of making his peace, sent Bassompierre 
nine cases of Italian sweetmeats 
The state of subjection m whi h Richelieu 
held the most powerful of the nobles of France, 
; curiously illustrated by the way in wh« h he 
made the once haughty and ommipotent Duke 
d Espern yn humble himself to do bim homage 
The cardinal was travelling 
de Espernon sent the Count de Maille 
to me, to beg me to ask the cardmal it what 


place he might meet him in the road to 


pay his respects to him, having heard that he 
was setting out, the next day, for the « irt, 
and that he. at his age, was fatigued by the 
journey he had performed that day, which had 
prevented his going to Montauban.—I deliver 


ed this message to the cardinal, who took it 
extremely ill, and imagined that M. d'Esper 
non's pride w« uld not stoop to come to see him 
in his Government of Guyenne, over which 
the king has given the cardinal absolute power 
He was exceedingly angry, and told me to send 
the duke word that he would not see him in 
the fields. nor out of Guyenne: and that, al 
though he had intended to go by Auvergne, he 
would go by Bordeaux, for the sole and express 
purpose ot making himse f recognis¢ dand obey 
ed, according to his powers ; and that he wo ild 
put things on such a teoting there. that M 
d’Espernon’s power would be very mucn les 
sened softened these expressions, im my 
unswer tothe Count de Mai ind wrote to 
M.dkE pernon, to beg him to go to Montau 
han. that he might not draw upon himself tl 


resentment of this all-powerfnl 1 In three 

urs the ¢ t Maillé returned, to tell me 
that M. d Esp n would wne the next day 
to pay his respects to the cardinal tM tau 


han. since he (the cardina!) did n set out be 


fore dinner ; he had been informed 

This appeased the mighty master of France 
Bassompierre seems to have formed a pretty 
correct estimate of the danger of offending 
him : he lived to know its full extent. At the 
end of the vear (1629). one of those cloud 


passed over the head ot Richelieu, which only 
tended to make his succeeding triumphs more 
brilliant. One of the great uses of the memo 
of men who have conducted the affairs of na 
tions is. to show how often measures, big with 
consequences to millions, have had their source 
in the gratification of some childish personal 
resentment. Bassompierre affords a curious ex- 
emplification of this, in his own conduct during 
his second mission into Switzerland, in 1630 

“ That day, the Chancellor of Alsace, ambas- 
sador from the whole house of Austria, arrived 
at Soleure, without sending to me to announce 


t 


his coming, or paying his respects to me inany 


way whatever, contrary to the usual custom of 


ambassadors. | determined, therefore, to pre 
vail on the assembly to refuse him an andience 
M. de Léon trix every means he could to dis- 
suade me from this design, and told me that I 
could not succeed in it, and that we should 
have to bear the mortification and shame of the 


failure ; nevertheless, trusting to my great u 
fluence in Switzerland, and my industry 
eating with thes people I per isted in the 
affair. and set to work 

He recounts the political pretexts of wh 
he availed himself, and the springs he set 


motion, to punish this neglect of his persona 


dignity He succeeded so well, that, aft 
considerable deliberations the assembly of 


Cantons refused the chancellor an aucie! 


and “he returned extremely dissatished 


claring that the Swiss were objects of indig 


tion to the whole house of Austria; sou 
Rassompierre revenged his outt iged dig 


it the risk of drawing down upon the peop 
whom he was so received, and s 
highly favoured, the vengeance of the most 
powerful family in Europe 

We. occasionally, catch a glimpse of persons 
who were irds to figure on the stag 


re prominen actors T 


then filled 
men, wh names occur in these 
the one. incidentally, as the bearer fan 
sage to Richelieu, the other, coupled with e: 
pression ol supreme disdain, as a contempt 
ble parrenu, were destined to occupy the mind 
of men when Bassompierre, and the mighty 
his dav. were no more. Julio Mazarim, 
the Ecuyer de St. Simon, appear without an) 
presage of their tuture glory 

We are now fast approaching the melanchol} 
unlooked-for termination of the brillia 


nad 
The true causes of h 


career of our hero 
downfall are to be found in that celebrated u 
tricue against the ¢ ardinal Richelieu, whi 
he unexpectedly and triumphantly defeated, 
the weli-Known Journée des Dupes It is ev 
dent. that he suspected Bassompierre of some 
ire in the conspiracy against him and th 
suspicion, however groundless, sufficed to hur 
him from the high situation we have seen hi 
occu to one which the meanest individua 


» France might have pitied 


I learned atte 


rds.’ says he, “and may God punish 
f | had, before, any but the most gene 
knowledge of the fact. that, sometimes, t 


queen and the ¢ irdinal were at variance,— 
metimes on perfectly good terms. I knew 
erwards, that the king frequently 
to the queen, his mother, of the cardinal, a! 
that she openly de 
break with him, and free herself from his t 
telage—these were her words— and that 
kine had, from time to time, begged het 
delay, which she had done At the cont 
sion of a scene of this sort, in which the subj 
gated monarch had been entreating his mothe 
net to break the chains he detested but t 
which he clung for support, “ the cardin ul ar 
rived. and finding the door of the anti-chambe 
and chamber locked, went into the gallery, an 
knocked at the door of the cabinet, where D 
one answered. At length, impatient of waiting 
and knowing the ways of the house, he enter’ 
by the little chapel, the door of which not beu 
locked. he walked in; at which the king wa 
astonished, and said to the queen, in the grea! 
est confusion and alarm, “ Here he is,” think 
ing that he (Richelieu) would break out. Th 
cardinal, who perceived their astonishment 
said to them, “ I am certain you were speas 
The queen replied, “ No, we we 


ing oO! me 


ired to him, that she would 


were 
he al 

Or 
mati 
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loose to 


madam,” said he 
and then gave 
the utmost declaring, 
that she would him, and 
ther things, which lasted till the king 


Confess it, 


got 
which she said, “ yes, 
bitterness agaist lum 
no longer employ 
many 
went to dinner, and the cardin i! followed him 

Bassompierre other 
eted with this affair, which had so nearly 
yerthrown the cardinals gigantic power and 
rain, solernnly protests, that he knew nothing 
He says, “it 


even | 


relates circumstances 


it was on 


ay knew, Or 


f t at the time 
was kept so sec ret that nob 
suspected, it 

“On the 11th, the king went to Versailles 
with the cardinal, w! 


and le ngage d to dine how 


ho said, as we 


I met at the Luxembourg, and w 
walked toge ther to the queen's door, * you W il 
sot care any longer fora man in disgrace, like 


me I thoueht he alluded to the « oolness of 
Monsieur towards him, which I had witne ssed 
| intended to wait for him, and to go to dinner 
with him, but M. de Longueville seduced me to 
dine at M. de Crequi’s, with Monsieur. On our 
vay thither, M. de 

Well, this time, our people have quarrelled in 


Puy-laurens said to me 


rood earnest, for the queen-mother told the 
‘ardinal, vesterday, that she would not see hum 
arain | was astonished at this news, whic h 


de Longue ville « mnfirmed 

The following day, Richelieu succeeded 1n di- 
verting upon his enemies the storm which had | 
so nearly burst upon his own head, and threw 
nto prison the two brothers de Marillac, who 
were the leaders of the cabal, and upon w hom 
he afterwards took terrible vengeance 

On the Mth, Bassompierre received an inti 
mation. that he would do well to go to Ver 
sailles, to pay his court to the king and the ear 


dinal. He went, not, as it appears, without 
some apprehension 
“As soon as | entered,” says he, “ Le Jay 


who had been made Premier President, said, 
He is come 
and acco ted me very 
I put on a good face, as if nothing had 

The king then told me he 
Germains on Monday, and that 


loud enough for me to hear him, 
after the battle, 
coldly 
wen the matter 
hould be at St 


I must order his Swiss guard thither. At the 
cme time | heard Saint Simon, the chief 
uver, say to the Count de Soissons, * Sir, do 


him to dinner, nor me either ; let 


not invite 
The insolence of the 


him go as he came 

nasty little wretch (petit punais) put me in a 
rave inwardly; but I concealed it, for the 
aughers were not on my side though I knew 


not why. Just after, the cardinal arrived; he 
and passed with an air of indif- 


was very cold, 
when 


I was talking with the count, 
came from the cardinal, to ask me 
but. as I had just refused the 

ime excuse as I had done 


lerence 
Armaignac 
to dine with him 
count, | made 
to him, at which the « 
he expressed to the king 

About two months after this occurrenc e, the 
queen-mother was arrested, and the princess 
de Conti banished from court. Bassompierre 
was. at the same time, warned, by the Duke 
d’Espernon, of the storm which was impending 
over him, and urged to escape while it was yet 
time. This advice he refused to accept, Con- 
fiding in his innocence, and in thirty years of 
faithful service ; very fair grounds of confidence | 


the 
irdinal was offended, as | 
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country where there is any thing like 2 
administration of justice, but utterly 
wainst the caprice or malice of an 


in i 
public 
worthless 
omnipotent minister 

| told him,” says he, 
years, I had served France. and that, I would 
not now, at the age of fifty, seek a new coun 
try; and that having devoted my services and 
my life to the king, I might as well give him 
my liberty o. which he would soon restore, 
when he recollected my services and my fideli 
ty: that I could not believe that I should be 
thrown into prison without having committed 
any offence, nor kept there withoutany charge 
against me; but that even if this were the case 
| should endure it with great constancy and 


‘that, for thirty 


moderation 


It may be conjecture d that, during the 
twelve years he passed in the Bastille, he had 
leisure to repent of his magnanimuty 

On the following day, Monday, February 


24, 1631, | rose, before day-break, and burned 
more than st thousand love-letters, which 1 
had formerly received trom different women ; 
f | was taken prisoner, my 
house might be searched ; and these were the 
only papers I had which ¢ ould injure any body. 
To protect ourselves and our printer against 


apprehending that 


which we cannot but anticipate, of 
converting hundreds into thousands, we most 
solemnly assure our readers, that plus de six 
mille are the very words of the original, and 
that the astonishinent they excited in ourselves 
has put us upon this precautionary assertion of 
our own innocence Reviewers are, however, 
notoriously incompetent judges of these mat 
ters, and utterly deficient in the qualities 
which could render lovely tingers so surprising 
ly industrious. We leave it, therefore, to ou 
more gallant and happy readers, to determine 
the probability or possit ility of the fact, accord 
ing to their own experience and faith 
Bassompierre, determined to know and to 
meet his fate, repaired to Senlis, w here Loui: 
The conscious perfidy of this prince 


the charge 


then was 
is at once pitiable and 
We found him with the queen-consort and 
the Princess de Guymene He came up to us 
and said, ‘Here is some good company.’ He 
talked to mea considerable tume, and told me 
that he had done what he could to reconcile 
the queen, his mother. to the cardinal, but had 
failed. Then I told him that I had been ap 
prized that he was going to arrest me ; that | 
had come, that he might have no trouble in 
finding me ; and that, if | knew to what prison 
he intended to send me, 1 would go to it vo 
luntarily Upon which, he said these very 
word ‘How, Bestein, can you have the 
thought that I would do so You know that 
I love you; and J truly believe that, at that 
moment, he spoke as he felt. After this, we 
ail went to sup at M. de Longueville’s, and 
from thence returned to the queen's, where 
the king was. I saw, clearly, that there was 
something against me, for the king always 
held down his head, playing on the guitar, that 
he might not look at me, and all the evening 
he did not speak a word to me 
The next day, he was arrested and conveyed 
to the Bastille: such was the good faith or the 
firmnese of his sovereign; yet, at the verr 
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moment of his arrest, he said to the officer 
who came to take him, “I have been, all my 
life, submissive to the will of the king, who 
may dispose of me and of my liberty at his 
pleasure This sentiment, which is now be- 
come rather unusual, seems to have been com- 
mon and genuine in France, at that time. In 
the curious narrative of the atrocious assassi- 
nation of the duke and cardinal de Guise, by 
Henry Ill in the lately 
published volume of these nothing 
eecurs which would lead one to think that Bas- 
exce ed- 


which is to be found 


memoirs, 


looked upon this act as one 


sompierre 
ng the powers with which monare 
Though warmly att 


is ought to 
hed to the 


he seems to have thought of this 


be invested 
Guise family 
murder rather as 
execrated 
resignation to the 
his time, to the conclu 


to red than 


Bass mmpierre had need of all his 


i thing be dep 


will of his sovereign From 
his life was one continued 
cruel mortification and sufferin: 
of deliverance 
the destruction of them 
more bitter 
n league agains 
ith, fei 
ys and friends He 
to whom he was com 


robbed by his s« 


were raisec 


Every thing 
t him 


ind dé thick 


ments tates 
in Lorraime were plund: red and waste by 
the troops of France and of the ilter 
nately. Richelieu seems to have ot 

malignity by wantonly 
of his prisoner, who wa 
with the 
beration was at hand 
tle of Bassormpierre was 
by order of the prince 


Empire 
ititied his 
sporting 

continu 

most conhdent assurance that his li- 
In June, 1635 
the gro 


was then heute 


his cas- 


razed t nd, 


who 


nant-general to the king's armies in Lorraine 


So entirely military were the tastes and habits 


of Bassompierre that 


t 1 to record 


even in captivity, le 


on the details 


nue 
which desolated | 
vus Adolphu und Bernard 


irope, and 


ire, however gazette accounts, and are 


of course, d 

In the Sept same year 
if Harouel, wh us our readers may 1 
is ta 
Duke of Lorraine's service 


vf the hus 
ber he vas born and ed) ted. W 
officer 


ven by an 
um tine 
Who 


put a garr n im it 


one of 


first 
villages near the 
ittle of fifleen 


estat 


having 
the horses and 
elonging to the same 

ts, and car 
vhere the 
of the 


Sad if 


January 
ie, the 
ny niece, and. a few 
da fter, 1 le t that the commissioners of 
the king’s troops had carried off all the corn 
from my house of Harouel, which is my chief 
source of income; and this not only without 
paying, but without even giving a certificate 
that they had taken it 
February, | heard from Lorraine that a cer 
tain Sieur Vilarsceaux had received a com- 
mission from the king to raze Harouel, which 
ft felt most cruelly, and | sent to entreat the 
cardinal to avert this storm from me 


| the Cardinal de Richelieu, he 
| strange that | should ask money of the king 


At the beginning of 


So far was Richelieu from attending to thiese 
supplications, that he added insult to injury 
In the following May, having obtained an or 
donnance from the king for the restitution 
his corn, the Maitre des Requétes, Gobelin 
who, during Bassompierre’s prosperity, ha 
been his intimate friend, formally refused t 
carry this into effect 

And afterwards, when it was mentioned 
said it was very 


seeing that I was so rich that 
1 sumptuous house at Chaliot 
that | had ordered such splendid furniture 

the king had nothing like. and that, for the las 


for my corn 


was building 


six years, | had kept up such a state as it wa 
impossible to eq ial 
The ~t 
in muserable captivity 
A tew days afterwards. the Duke of We 
mar was authorized by the king to refresh | 
in the county of Vaudemont, and in1 
Marquisate of Harouel, which was given up | 
pil ire This he executed so well, that ever 
of plunder. cruelty, and atrocity, was pra 
there 


SIX years » it observed, he had spe: 


army 


Kine 
tised and my estate was entirely c 
the which could not 
an army wluch had no artillery 
These facts afford a tolerable notion of t 
irope and of France at this perior 
If such was the 
and 


stro ad, except house 


taken by 


state of E 
degree of security possess 

powerful, one may guess 
tt what protection was aflorded t 


the lower classes 


pre 
I Cardinal! Richelieu did n 
scruple to insult Bassompierre by asking h 
for the loan of Chaliot with 

splendour of which he had so 


the house 


lately taunted 

unnecessary to sa 
Bassompierre 

Madame de Nemours 
Not a month after th 


unhappy possessor It is 
his re quest was granted 
to turn out 


had lent it 


obliged 
whom he 
he says, 
My niece, de Beuvron, went to speak | 
the cardinal on the subject of my liberty; but 
he answered her, in mockery, that | had bee 
Bastille, and that Mon 
sieur d Angouléme had been there fourteer 


that the duke was returned very i-propos 


ly three years in the 


rive some good advice on the subject of my 
and that he would consult about 
On the twenty-first of the follov 
ing month, | committed myself into the hand 
of God, since | had nothing to hope from me 
| learned, nearly at the time, that th 
king had ordered the Chateau of Dommarti 
belonging to my nephew Bassompierre, to & 
razed and then burnt 
The isert, by the bye, as 
curious indication of the publie cre dulity 
In the month of December, a certa 
quack, who said he had found the philosopher 
stone 


beration, 


with him 


following we 


and trom whom people had promise: 
themselves millions of gold, was discovered t 
be an unpostor, and taken prisoner to the wo 
of Vincennes; where those who brought hit 
forward still hold out hopes that he will su 
ceed. He had been a Capuchin, and had apo: 
tatized and married 

We afterwards find that he was hanged 

It might be thought that, in this state « 
things, if Bassompierre had little to hope he 
had little to fear. Some notes, written in the 
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Memoirs of Marshal Bassomprerre. 


vargin of a stupid and lying history of the 
kings of France, and misrepresented by 


his | dent happens to me ; 


193 


cept that, from time to time, some fatal acei- 
for good fortune desert 


nemies, or Richelieu’s sycophants, seem to | ed me from the time | was deprived of free 


have threatened to complete his destruction 
The instinct which prompts tyrants to crush | 
every written expression of opinion, manifest- 
ed itself against him, as it afterwards did 
vainst Bussy Rabutin, whose career 
not quite so brilliant, was very similar to his | 
wn 
vho are not yet impressed w ith their supreme 
ippiness In living in a country W here the ad- 
nistration and execution of justice are pub- 
to read the following passage with atten- 
mn 
“A report was then prevalent (June, 163=,) 
tthe king had said to the cardinal, that he 
i it on his conscience to keep me so long a 
that, 
he could not detain me 


risoner, and 

eve against me, 


‘as there was nothing to 


any 
nger 
since the time of my being imprisoned, 
through his mind, 
h 


any things had passce 
hat he could not now recollect the causes wu hve 
d induced the king to mmprison Me, nor him 
»advise it; but that he had them somewhere 
nong his papers, and would look for them to 
how to his majesty 
ven years of close imprisonment, inflicted 
n one of the most the most 
sithful, and the most active of his servants, by 
sovereign who did not Know, at the sugges- 
tion of a minister who could not recollect, the 


distinguished, 


use 

Among the incidents of the next year, he re- 
rds the following, as “ very extraordinary 

As the Duchess de Chaulne was returning 

rom the Carmelites of Saint Denis, in a car- 
age with six horses, accompanied by three 
yvomen, a gentleman, two footmen, and her 
achman. she was attacked by five horsemen 
earing false beards, who stopped the carriage 
led one of the fuotmen, who tried to ery out 
ind one of them went up to her and threw a 
ttle of some burning liquid in her face. She 
w it coming, and put her muff before her 
by which means she received no myury 
sowever, she cried out that she was un- 
the horsemen believed her, and retreated 
) five others, who waited for them; nor has it 
ever been found out who were the authors or 
istigators of this wicked attempt 

Bassompierre’s calamities were not yet at 
an end 

“In the July of the following year, Harouel, 
which had again been invested by the troops of 
the Duke of Lorraine, was bombarded by the 
king's troops, and, after receiving seventy can- 


non shot. was surrendered to the French com- | 
a garrison of thirty soldiers | 


who left 


it my expense 


sander, 


We shall eonclude our extracts by the fol- | 


wing melancholy representation of an eXtst- 
ence once so full of promise and of splendour 

1 know not whether those who conducted 
the king’s affairs hate me, and wish to over- 
whelin with afflictions, that they have detain- 
ed me so long in the Bastille, where | can do 
nothing but pray to God that he would term- 
nate my long miseries, by my liberty or my 
death. What can I write concerning my life 


since [ pass it always in the same manner, ex- | 


To which the cardinal replied, that, 


| 


We entreat our readers, if there be any | the gates of the 


dom 

We are now arrived at the end of the me- 
From contemporary history, we learn 
not liberated until 


that Bassompierre was 


though | the death of his relentless enemy, Richelieu, 


which took place in the year 1643, and opened 
Bastille to his numerous vic- 
tims. Louis XIII. followed his master in less 
than half a year; and, under the regency of 
his widow, Anne of Austria, Bassompierre was 
recalled to court, and restored to the high sta 
tion and fi he had enjoyed. Twelve 
years of captivity had probably, however, cured 
him of all desire for power or distinction He 
lined the post of governor to the young 
king, Louis XIV., which offered to him 
His life was prolonged but three years beyond 
those of his eruel and perfidious oppressors 
He died at the house of the Duke de Vitry, in 
Champagne, in April, 1646 
We cannot conclade without strongly re- 
commending to our readers the volume pub- 
lished in 1803. It is full of the most curious 
and interesting matter. The date of its publi- 
cation, its accessibility, and the very small 
portion of alloy it contains, render it scarcely 
a fit subject for our pages; yet we cannot re- 
sist the temptation to lay before our readers a 
very curious a count of the ongin of private 
duelling which we do recollect to have 
seen mentioned, or even alluded to, elsew here 
and accursed 
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| assembled the constables, marshals of | 


and the principal lords of his council if 
sued that very harsh edict against = 
which he swore, in their presence, to 
religiously, and not to pardon any 
| who might violate it He mad 
ind marshals swear to the like 
it, ceiving them tresh and more ample juris: BS 
wir; and expre we 
id secret 
' 
answering it ir own 
not to seal o rn any pardon ; 
in cases of this nature, whatever or be 
| 
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ADVENTURES OF A FOREIGNER tume 
GREECE nd | 
we had determ j devot 
the n le cause ot 


tely from Leg 


n ipal Greek merchant K 
whom we consulted or ow 
ires of Greece dt WI 
eecded those ol the eve 
we were to be rece acu 
in a year were to march upon Constant repre 
One of them, Signor Patrino, told me th ake 
vessel was just about to sail for Hydra. « tead 
board which we might take our passage | run 
eece,” said he, * yu will find there are fow BOK 
yusand organized European troops the Gi 
all these representations, | en hat t 
whole eabin for our party, ten in nut ren 
returned to Florence to settle our a ho W 
to get passports. We tound uriou 
obtaining them for Greece, and were man, ' 
idvised to apply for them for Smyrna nares 
our friends, who was deeply compromised as 
polity wnatters. having been refused a pa ree 
port, presented himself to the Grand Duke oe 
and entreated his permisston to go; on w! nem, 
the Grand Duke replied, that he must eu 
make inquiry tint the circumstances of [us hen 
\heur 


case. He rejoined us ina state of great de 
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and said, that if this inquiry was in- 
should certainly be condemned 

im to get on bx ard, dis@wuised as 
and began to devise the 
escape ile answered only in 
and presé 
o dinner. We thought he was 
some arrangements; and 


1 the Via Cazzaioli W hile 


dinner, a lady came in, and said, 


ntly left us, saying that 


f-pay captain had just thrown himself 


window, three stories high, in the Pi- 
Gran Duca, and that he was killed 
ot. We ran to the place, and found 


lying dead in the street The mas- 


use told us, that he had gone home 

r as usual. and had actually eaten the 

when the servant having lett the room, 

the dishes, on returning found the 

I ened, and immediately er heard a 
sreat noise in the street. The do vas broken 
1, in the hope of finding some letter, or ex- 
sation of his motives ; but it appeared that 
fatal resolution was sudden. It was re 
rted that the Grand Duke was very sorry 
had refused his passport We were all 
reatly shocked at the fate of our friend; hav- 
7 no time to lose, however, we returned to 
shorn. I introduced all my triends to the 
(reek merchants, who told us they envied our 


ness, in having such an opportunity of 


stinguishing ourselves ; and that if they had 
wt families, they would go with us * The 
ewspapers were full of accounts of the victo- 
es of the Greeks; in short, we were all im 
Having laid in our stock 
visions, we asked the captain if ie had 

ull cargo. He replied, that he had agreed 
th the Greek merchants to take one hundred 
id fifty Greeks trom Wallachia and Molda 
at nine crowns per man, and to feed the:m 
far as Hydra. The Tuscan government al- 
wed these men two paoli a-day, up to the 
They accordingly 


to be gone 


eof their embarkation 
id themselves so well off in Leghorn, that 
ey refused to go; and the government was 
length obliged to force them on board. This 
of the zeal of the 


sthe first specunen we hi ud 
ecks for the service of their country. We, 


10 were going as volunteers in her cause, 
w not what to think of this; and some of 
seven began to repent of the steps we had 
and to wish to abandon their projects 
presented to them, however, that we should 
ake ourselves 
teadiness ; and that as we had taken our de- 
rmination, we must abide by it now, and not 
ible ourselves about the future. Meanwhile 
the Greeks did nothing but curse and swear, 
hat they would not go. One of the Greek 
verchants came on board; when the captain, 
rho was afraid to sail with such a number of 
urious, ungovernable men, said to this gentle- 
man, whom he looked upon as the leading man 
{their nation. “Sir, | see clearly that it will 
be impossible fur me to sail without appointing 
three officers, whom these men may be compel- 
d to obey : and secondly, without disarming 
hem, which is absolutely necessary to my 
afety, and to that of my other passengers. 
When they were told they were to lay down 
their arms, they al] began to exclaim and voci- 


ridiculous by such a want of 


ferate at once, so that the slup was a pertect 
Babel. They said that they were afraid of 
meeting Turkish vessels, and that they must 
have arms to defend themselves. The captaim 
endeavoured to bring them to reason, by show- 
ing them the Russian patent ; and by assuring 
them that the vessel being French, she was 
pe rfectly safe from the attacks of those of any 
country whatever. After a dispute of three 
hours, they were obliged to g've up their arms 
to choose three leaders trom among their own 
company ; namely, a priest named lopalo, : 
captain of the Greek navy, and one Vassiliatt, 
Sinyrna, whose orders they bound theists 
selves to obey As for us, we looked at each 
ther, scarcely knowing where we were We 
iw oursely irrounded by a number of bru 
tal and ungovernable men: we thought if this 
was a fair sample of the Greek nation, our 
prospects were b id enough. However, we de 
termined to banish these antucipations, and to 
look forward cheerfully 

We invited the three leaders, who spoke 
French and Italian, into our cabin. We found 
them men of considerable education. We ask 
ed them how it happened that their country 
men were so unmanageable Gentlemen, ’ 
replied one of them, “ they are wholly une du 
cated, and unaccustomed to any thing but op 
pression, and now that thev tind thems lves 
free. they think they may di 
They were so well off in Tuscany, 


ute laws to all 
the world 
that they have no mind to return to Greece 
having already had a sample in Moldavia and 
Wallachia. of what a country in a state of re 
volution is In spite of all the precautions of 
the government, they could not all be got on 
board: several of them ran away and hid them 
selves At length, atter consider ible loss ot 
time, the captain issued en order that no one 
hould go on shore, under pain of imprison- 
ment On the 25d of September, enght 
of the Greeks being still missing, and the cay 
tain finding it unpossible to keep them on 
board, set sail When those on board saw 
that they had really sailed, they began to be 
more peaceable After two days calin, we 
had a fair wind as far as the canal of Malta 
The Greek merchants at Leghorn had con 
igned to the captain a hundred muskets, @ 
and four barrels of gun 


thousand « urtridge 
powder, for the use of these men, when they 
arrived at their destination. The powder was, 
as usual. stowed away im the powder chest, 
and the eases of muskets over the ballast, near 
the water-casks, which several of the Gre eks 
knew. On the fifth night, being within sight 
of Sicily, a large vessel was perceived by 
moonlight. Those on deck who saw her, un 
mediately ran down, and woke their compa- 
nions, exclaiming that she was a Turkish tri 
gate ; they broke open the cases of muskets, 
took one each, and came on deck We were 
in the cabin, asleep, when we heard a noise 


which it is impossible to describe : we ran on 


| deck, and found the captain in loud debate 


but as we did not understand a word of Greek, 
and there was no one to explain to us what was 
the matter, we could only make out that they 
were gomg to make a tore ible entry into our 
cabin. We thought they were going to kill 
us. and ran down into the cabin, where we 
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armed ourselves, and returned o1 ck The 

aptain then told us, that they were afraid the 
vessel in sight was a Turkish frigate, and beg 
ged us to place ourselves at the door of the 
cabin, and prevent any of them getting down 
They would listen to nothing, either from 
their leaders or the captain ; but at length 
told the latter, that he wanted to sell them all 
tothe Turks. They knew that at Leghorn 


of which the captain was a nat.ve, the Greek 
eanse was very unpopular, from the injury the 
revolution had done to the commerce of the 
town At length. however, as it became ev 


dent the vessel in question was taking another 
direction, the captain with great dithculty pre 
vailed on them to lay down their arms on the 
deck, and return to their births. Next morn- 
ing, after giving them a better breakfast than 
ordinary, he ordered them all on deck, and 
showed them his patent again ; adding, that 
he sailed under the French flag, and that he 

ould not have so many men on deck, since 
{they met any Turkish cruisers, they would 
uomediately 
Greeks, and not with merchandise. He then 
desired the priest to say prayers twice a-day 


uspect that he was laden with 


for the success of our voyage ; and for strength 


to fight against the infidels This appeased 
them all, and the muskets were restored to 
their cases. where they were fastened more 
ecurely than before. We were six days, after 
eaving the canal of M ilta, before we desc ried 


the summit of Taygete he last retuge of 


liberty The mibabitants of this mour 


were governed by a Bey of their own nat 
on payment of a tribute to the Porte. After 
he evacuation of the Russians, Zaretto Cata- 


irri obtained this privilege tor his country 

men. He represented to Hassan Pacha, that 
it would cost rivers of blood to bring them into 
t would be better to give 
Pietro 
Mauromichalis was their chief at the time of 


subjection ; and that 


them a chief of their own religion 
the invasion. This situation has become one 
of great importance in the present state of af- 
fairs. Passing the gult of Laconia, into which 
falls the Eurotas, which forms the eastern 
boundary of the district of Maniat:, we « aught 
sight of the eternal snows which clothe the 
summits of the lofty mountains. We saw scat 
tered villages, the houses of which were of a 
form and construction different from any we 
had seen, fortified against the attacks of rob 
bers. We then passed the Oro, a small rock 
under Cerigo (Cythera). We next came with- 
in sight ot the island of Hydra, where we were 
to land. We all now ran to shave and dress 
ourselves, thinking we should dine in the 

land, when the wind suddenly changed, and 
Our captain, 
ry superstitious, seriously reproac h- 
having caused this reverse, by our 
nlucky preparations for land- 
g. We saw three vessels coming from Ar- 


we were driven back to Cerigo 


premature und 


ipelogo ; this occasioned a renewal of the 


former scenes of violence and disorder among 
the Greeks, who msisted upon it they were 
lurks After kno king about seven days with- 
nu sight of Cerigo, the « aptain began to fear we 
should fall short of provisions. He called the 
Greek chiefs, and represented to them that the 
veather rendered it impossible to land at Hy 


dra; and that if they would consent, he wou 
take them to Calamata in the Morea, in wh 
case he begged them to sign a declarat 
that it was not his fault that he did not le 
them at Hydra, according to his agreeme 
One of the three being a captain in the Gr 
navy, and knowing that our captain was rig 
they determined to go to Calamata. To us 
was perfectly indifferent, as we were going 
Prince Ypsilanti, who was then at Argos 
From the time the wind changed, the capta 
though he continued to dine with us, ney 
exchanged a word with any of us, whom | 
regarded as guilty of the loss and inconver 
ence he had sustained. On the 15th of Oct 
ber we landed on the coast of Calamata, abo 
six miles from the city 

1 was now arrived in Greece, for my misfor 
tune, as I afterwards found; and as my rea 
ers may say, | ought to have expected, whe 
| lett Europe to go among a people who | 
been debarred, through ages of slavery, fr 
acquiring the virtues or the arts of civilize 
lite. Such were indeed my expectations 
far as the mass of the people were concerned 
but I thought, that out of the thousands 
Greeks who had been educated in Italy, France 
ind other parts of Europe, some would hav 
shaken off their barbarous character and cus 
toms. This has so often surprised me, that 
cannot refrain from adverting to it frequent 
in the course of my history. I found, unive 
sally, that however much a Greek might hav 
ravelled, and however familiar he mightt 
with European manners, on his return to h 
country he never failed to divest himself of a 
the good he had acquired When I remark« 
this to them, they said it was because they di 


not wish to be remarkable among their cou 

trymen, who knew no customs but their own; nor 
to appear to dictate a new system of manners 
l represented t 
them, that they, who were conscious of wha 


because they had travelled 


Was wrong. were the persons to correct it This 
is not the moment, they replied ; when we a 
free we will introduce improvements. On th 


pernicious system they began a revolutior 
to which I cannot see any possibility of a ter 
mination, in the total absence of any man, or 
I shall now pre 
ceed to describe, minutely, all that I saw « 
heard ; all the sufferings of so many of my poor 
brethren in arms, who perished in Greece, an 
particularly my own sufferings from the con 
duct of the Greeks. Let not my readers thu 
| write under the influence of vindictive fee 
ing. I solemnly declare that I have labour 
to speak the bare and dispassionate truth ; an 
not, like many writers, to exalt the Greeks 
into heroes, when their successes were perhaj 
owing to mere accident, or to the imbecility « 
the Turks. Neither the Greeks nor their con 
manders have ever known how to avail them 
selves of the favourable moment for establish 
ing their independence. The greater numb« 
of their captains are ignorant, haughty, and ra 
pacious ; caring nothing for the sufferings 
millions, provided they canamass wealth. Suc 
are the leading patriots of the Revolution 
went to Greece in the hope of assisting in re 
covering her freedom, and perhaps, one day 
that of my poor country, which groans unde 


men, capable of directing it 
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1s sacerdotal yoke. I expected, certainly, to 
find great misery, as ] knew what a country is 
by a state of revolution; but I thought, at least, 
hat I should be well received by the inhabit- 
nts; and that they would be grateful to those 
who voluntarily shared their sufferings. I had, 
indeed, read several works unfavourable to the 
ks: but I could never have believed of 
them what I saw. I had opportunities of very 
near approach to Prince Ypsilanti Prince Mav- 
and I was 
which 


recordato, and many other Chiefs ; 
eve and ear witness of many things 
Rn body has chosen to write, because it has been 
the fashion to flatter the Greeks. I shall speak 
the truth, however, and render justice to all 

even in Greece, honourable men 
and true patriots, who would act well if the} 
were seconded ; but they are excluded from 


ihere are, 


ney 
sll chance of command, as the great body 
the leaders hate all order and discipline, and 
like nothing but a system of brigandage. I 
shall not occupy my readers’ time, nor my own, 
with details of battles, nor with descriptions of 
ler gth 


the country, which have been given at 


by various writers; yet I cannot refrain from 
some mention of the most celebrated places I 
passed in my travels; places w here, in spite of 
ull my misery, I forgot my w retched situation, 
and was even content to suffer, that | might 
behold those glorious remains of illustrious an- 


tiquity, and that beautiful country where the 
hand of man does nothing, and nature works 
unaided, and clothes herself in her loveliest 
Often did | grieve over the sweet gar- 
the fertile fields, and delicious ih 
loomed to be inhabited by so savage and de- 
As soon as we had anchored, 


iress 
dens, ls, 
graded a people 
the captain hastened to disembark his turbu- 
@mt passengers. He gave ea h of them a mus- 
et and five cartridges ; 
had received from the Gree ks of Leghorn, he 
delivered to the commandant of the fort of 
Calamata. As we 
town, we were obliged to wait for cattle 


and whatever else he 


were six miles from the 
to 
convey our baggage ; we little imag ved that 
it would be so short a time before we should be 
freed from all trouble on this score, by being 
plundered of every thing, to our Shirts. We 
had searcely sct foot on shore, when we were 
greeted with the news of the of Tripolitza, 
and of the fleet which had taken it. We tra 
versed these six miles alinost without perceiv- 


loss 


ing the distance, so occupied were we W ith the 
of the peasantry 
grew im 


aspect of the country, and 
They were gathering olives, which 
great abundance 
hd and miserable, and astonished us by its con- 
trast with the richness and fertility of the 
country. We afterwards found that even the 
more wealthy of the cultivators chose to live 
in great apparent poverty, and kept their mo- 
ney On reaching the principal 
of Calamata, found a ; 
French, Germans, and other foreigners, most 
in military uniforms. They 
came towards us, and expresst ad great pleasure 
at the arrival of fresh companions im arms 


Their appearance was squa- 


concealed 


square we number ol 


of them dressed 


We unmediately 
foreigners there. They replied that they might 
amount to two hundred at the utmost; and 
added, that they were waiting for the orders 
of Prince Ypsilanti, to know what they were 
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asked them the number of 
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to do. They told us of the universal confusion 
which prevailed, and of the sort of reception 
they had experienced, which would have placed 
them ina very distressing situation, if they had 
not been furnished with money. We inquired 
for the commandant’s house, to which we were 
conducted by several of these officers. The 
commandant’s name was Paraschiva; he had 
been a merchant in Trieste, and having failed, 
was obliged to fly from his creditors Not 
knowing whither to betake himself, he deter- 
mined to go to Greece, where Prince Y psi- 
lanti had given him the post of commandant of 
Calamata. He old, short, and very fat 
He was dressed in black, with a black cap, on 
which were a death's head and the words Li- 
berty or Death. He spoke with difficulty. He 
however congratulated us on our arrival; and 
told us the Greek nation would be ever grate- 
ful for our assistance ; and that the time would 
come, when we should be amply rewarded 
He immediately us billets. We were 
lodged in the house of a priest after we had 
presented our billets to him, he ealled his ser- 


was 


gave 


vant with a grave air, and told her to conduct 
us to our apartment. The servant made asign 
to us to follow her, which we did. After as- 
cending a good many stairs, she showed us all 
ten into a garret, without any furniture what- 
ever We ‘other, somewhat 
astonished at our lodging. We had our lug- 
gage brought into the room, and sat down upon 
our trunks; shortly after some of the foreign 
ers I have mentioned called on us; they told 
us they were all lodged in the same manner, 
and that we must conform to our 
We were next conducted to a house, where 
we found the commandant superintending 
the distribution of a small quantity of boiled 
mutton and black bread. To make a show of 
equality, the commandant began to eat, and 
we, as a matter of politeness, followed his 
example ; but it was too soon for us to bring 
ourselves to such a diet, so that we « ould only 
pretend to eat ; after which we went to a mi- 
serable inn, to see if we could get some better 
fare. On our return to our lodging, we per- 
ceived that, in a room on the ground floor, 
there were mattresses and cushions, after the 
Turkish one in the 
room, we should be obliged to 
sleep on the floor in our own apartment, we 
resolved to occupy this by force, as we thought 
We 
took possession, therefore, and disposed our- 
selves for the night, when the servant-maid 
entered, and in a very ungracious manner told 
us to go out. We did not understand a word 
of Greek, but we saw well enough what she 
meant; as, however, we only laughed, 
her master, who 


looked at each 


situation 


fashion; there was no 


| knew 


and as we 


ourselves ¢ ntitled to a better rece pt on 


she 
called imme 
with her, and began to upbraid 
in bad tor 
possession of a room Wi hich was not 
We rephed, that if he had been poor, and 
one he had 


went out, and 
turned 


Italian, 


diately re 
in taking 


illotted to 


us, our conduct, 
us 
had no other apartment than the 


assigned us, we should have been content ; but 
as we saw he had good rooms, if he thought to 
treat us like beasts, he would find himself mis 


taken ; that it was his rood accom 
modation to men who came to shed thet blood 
in defence of the liberties of his country 
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Then, for the first time, we received this an- 
swer: “ And who asked you to come? We do 
not want foreigners.” My readers may con- 
ceive the effect of such a welcome on the first 
day of our arrival. We however resolutely 
persisted in remaining in that room ; and told 
the priest to quit it immediately, if he did not 
wish us to resort to arguments of another sort 
He was therefore obliged to leave us to our re- 
pose ; and in that room we continued to sleep 
as long as we staid at Calamata 
had suffered nothing in the Revolution, as it 
contained very few Turkish inhabitants. These 
were immediately put to death, and thrown 
without the walls to the dogs, with tte excep- 
tion of the Awd, who having behaved remark- 
ably well in his government, was spare d. We 
went to him, and were received with 
great civility. He spoke a little Italian. He 
said that the Greeks had done perfectly right 


visit 


in revolting, and in trying to render themselves | 


independent ; that they were oppressed by the 
Turks; but that he had always governed the 
people under him with mildness 1 was per- 
suaded that he held this language from fear 
of being put to death. Coffee es Were 
brought At first the coffee appeare d to me so 
disagreeable, that I thought it impossible to get 
reconciled to it, but in a few minutes | began 
to like it. As provisions were very cheap in 
Calamata, notwithstanding the revolution, and 
almost all of us had bought our 
food, and left our rations to Mr 
Samian wine was very abundant 

to find food of s 
every part of Greece, but in th 

In a few 
ant sent us notice to oo, at tour © 


and yy 


money, we 


We thou 
we should be able 


serably mistaken davs the ¢ 


place where the rations were given out, to re- 
ceive the orders of his highness Prince 
lanti, which we did not fail todo. Among 


number of officers of different nations, there 


wasa Sicilian colonel, who was implicated im tlie 
late political events ot his country The prince, 
not knowing us individually by name, addressed 
himself to this colonel, reque 


requesting him to aec- 
quaint all the foreign officers with his intention 
The commandant delivered this lett 
Just as the 


r to him, 
and begged him to read it aloud 
colonel was about to comply with his re quest, 


etupa il 


several Frenchmen and Germans 
clamour, declaring that they did n 
this colonel and would not re 
ceive any orders through him. “ Gentlemen, 
I never had the sluwrhtest 
idea of commanding, or even of advising 

as to your future conduct; but as the 

did not know all your names, he 
best to address his orders to the officer high 
in rank.” And how cried a French 
do we know y uare ac olone 
all the French exc! 
be commanded by an Ita 
vile Italians generally 
affront to us all, we rose, and an 
ensued, which lasted more than two hour 
At length the governor, by dint of fair wor 
allayed the tumult, and entri ited us to he 
the letter, as, at all events, no blame « 
attach to the colon l Upon this the colonel 
began, not without some agitation, to read the 
Jetter, the substance of which was as tullow: 


ree 


is their head, 


replied the colonel, 


thoug! 
ian, 
upon which 
timed, that they would not 
lian, and bean to re 
As we took this as an 


altercation 


Calamata | 


and that we i" soldiers 


‘tas 
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Sir—I beg you to inform all the fordgn of 
ficers now in Calamata, that | wish them to 
come to my-quarters: in the first place, that | 
may become personally acquainted with all 
those brave men who are come to share our 
toils and dangers; and secondly, that 1 may 
appoint them their several destinations against 
the enemy. I have despatched a vessel to Ca 
lamata, thinking the journey will be less tedi 
ous by sea than by land Be assured the 
Greek nation will be ever grateful to all who 
co-operate in its deliverance 

Prince 
Argos, October 19, 1221 

As soon as the letter was read, we Italians 
turned to the French, and asked them wha! 
they had against our countrymen, an 
to demand satisfaction. The 
terposed; and though he spoke both French 


himselt 


to say 


commandant in 


and Italian very imperfectly, be made 


at length sueceeded in calm 


understood, and 
ing the irritation and restoring harmony Be 
ing perfectly unaccustomed to military affairs 
not even knowing on which side to wear h 
sword, he was in a state of great embarrass 
ment; yet he was very proud of his post, and 
many foreigners. He as 
se the utmost expedh 


duel too 


of the homage of so 
sured us that he would use 
the ship. A 
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Not one of us, Lam persuaded, regretted the 
| most luxurious breaktast of Italy, France, or 
England, while enjoying our frugal repast. 
We were obliged to take a piece of meat in 
one hand, and a piece of bread in the other. 
Greek soldiers stood around, handing us cups 
of Samian wine. We drank toasts in favour 
of liberty - and concluded the best breakfast I 
ever ate in my life, by singing patriotic songs. 
Captain Micheli then said to us, “ Gentlemen, 
| hear you are going to join Prince Ypsilanti: 
we strongly advise you not to go. It will be 
your ruin—believe me. The prince will give 
you fair words, compliments, and promises ; 
hose who have money will spend it all; those 
who have none will be despised. If you will 
emain with us, we will instantly go and at- 
tack Coron, which may be carried by assault 
vith the We have 
. but we don’t know how to conduct 
You will conicr the 

ide 


utmost ease 
an 
greatest obliga- 
wil whatever plun- 
We should not wait for the 
1 ourselves in 


and we div 


get 


jon on us, 
erwe ti ty 


s orde 


as we do not hol 
If you persist in 

prince will keep you ina 
n; he has organized 
a little battalion of two 
ndred men, commanded by Colonel Bales- 
We shall not urge you 
but | predict that, 


rince 
Ly accountab 

x to Argos, the 

tate of total inactic 

iff You will fine 


ho- 


ra, who are starving 
rther ; do as you please 
wn you know the prince, you will repent 
it having listened to our advice.’ 

As we had been informed that they 


yemies of the prince, we did not I 


were 
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tain’s account, and attributed it to jealousy 
h ob- 
that, 


value ol 


We therefore re pled, that we were 
1 to them for their proposal ; but 
were military men, knew the 
line, and should obey orders. “ It is very 
added we, “ that you are right; but 
s we are come to Greece, and as the head of 


re as 
we 
obable, 
bey 
1, the cap- 


and we stayed 


e Government summons us, we must ¢ 
Notwithstanding our 
iins then resumed their songs 
ith ther till the w skins were alle mptied 
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the total 
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ey said, 


er 
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es, through wire hh we passed gaily, singing 
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it the vessel 
Mi 
How 


weomplished without money 


triotic songs 
lo co 
rdered to provision her 


hich was us, 


was this to be 
iatesof 


rs either 


that it 


The prin 
Calamata would not recognise the orde 
f the prince or the governor, 

is not in their to furnish pro 
that Colocotroni had got immense booty at the 


aking of Tripolitza, and might send money. 


power Visions, 


who had passed all his life in Trieste, selling 
he found that he had 
and fifty men without 


gar and coflee, when 
to provision a hundred 

At last he was obliged to buy oxen and 
The vessel was 


funds. 
hseuit with his own money 
ery small, and as we saw that we should be 
miserably off, both for accommodation and 
rovisions, we Italians determined to go by 
which determination about twenty 
We made known our inten 


ind, in 
vthers jomed us 


plenty of 


leannot describe the state of Mr. Paraschiva, | 


| 
| horses for the baggage. 
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tions to Mr. Paraschiva, and asked him for an 
| order of route to receive the provisions, and 

horses to carry our baggage. He made some 

opposition, but seeing that we were all reso- 

lute, he gave us the order of route and five 
The first day we set 

out late, and only travelled eight miles. We 

reached a village, where our drivers unloaded 
| all our baggage in the middle of the square, 

and left us. We had a Greek with us, who 

spoke French and Italian, and acted as our in- 

terpreter. We went to the house of the ephori 
| or primate, and showing our order of route, 

asked for lodging, food, and horses for the 

following day. ‘They replied, in Italian,“ We 

know nothing about either Mr. Paraschiva or 

the prince, and shall give you nothing. Let 

those who asked you to come to Greece pay 

you. We want no foreigners. We are able 

to beat the Turks. !f yon have any money 

you may get food and horses; if not, do as 

you can. At this we returned to the place 

where our baggage was, to deliberate what 

we should do. Just as we were paying one of 
the drivers, intending to continue our journey, 
an old Greck. in a Turkish dress, came up to 
' He spoke Italian remarkably well. He 
told us that we were very wrong to set out at 
that hour: that he knew the sort of reception 
we had had from the primates, which ought 
not to surprise us, sipce that class of men pre- 
ferred the Turks, and were very unfriendly to 
the change of govermuent ; that he would give 
us a lodging, and procure us all we wanted ; 
and that as tor the mules, we could have made 
anagreement for the whole journey, and when 
we at Argos, he would send to the 
prince for payment. In all my wanderings I 
have always found resources when I least ex- 
pected them. This good old man made us 
take up all our trunks, and conducted us to a 
of his, where indeed there was nothing 
but the bare walls; but this was a great thing 
for us, in a country where there are no inns 

Ile then left us, promising to send 
wanted. In a short time arrived a 
of beef, wine, bread, and chafing- 
dishes for cooking. He sent us word that he 
wowld come and eat with us. We immediately 
set ourselves to cook our beef, but as it had 
not been killed above half an hour, the longer 
t boiled the tougher it grew \t the expira- 
tion of an hour, however, we took it up, and 
it with great The old Greek, 
who had no teeth, could not eat it, but he join- 
“ My triends,” said he, “I 
ought to give you one pir ce of advice. You 
must not be disheartened when you are ill re- 
ceived by the prunates of the towns or villages, 
because all the rich men are more Turks than 
having always been on good terms 
with the Turks. It was the people who groan- 
ed under their tyranny. ‘Take courage, there- 
fore, tor | hope one day we shall yet be free.” 
The old man then left us, advising us to shut 
Ile had already agreed with 
muleteers, at four times the price we had 
but this did not signify to us, as he told 
us not to pay them. ‘This imjunction to lock 
ourselves in, excited our suspicions ; we there- 
fore determined to leave the doors open, and to 
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the firing of muskets, and the balle whizzing 
over the house. Our sentinel, who was at the 
door, heard a great deal of rubbish fall close to 
him A ball had struck the wall about half a 
yard over his head. We all rose, armed our 
went out, and walked round the house 
The Greeks seeing that we were awake, left 
We 
passed the rest of the night in watching, as we 
At daybreak the mul 

T now ‘ 
my comrades to return to Calamata, and jou 
it was evident the prince 


selves, 
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no better, they lives in 
the 
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through several villages, and 


bosoma of their families, and are much 
and more robust than our peasantry 
have fine florid complexions. Passing 
finding that we 
could obtain nothing without paying for it, we 
fl fs to 


res whe n we ¢ Hock 
killone. We also 
we took a fine ca 
this, they 
ing there 
to allow 

skins, a favo 
found, by expe rience 
nothing witha 


ime to a 
killed 


some pigs, and 


| 
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but find 


once 
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was no remedy 
them keep the 
nt I 


means will do 


with threats and blows 
1 any thing 
the treat 


Gree A 
he will e you, and give y 
This is the 
ment they have 

Turks; they have no idea of any «¢ 

On the third day we reached 

the ruins of Tegeum, from wh saw 
Tripolitza. During our whole march we bi 


vouacked, to avoi 


| consequence ¢ f 


ways experienced from the 
t ther 

some hills, near 

nce 


we 
ing refused and insulted 
We 


asked the she 


met 
pherd 
we 


when we asked r lodging now 
another flock o 
to give us on ised; upon which 
killed four, and loaded our with 
At this moment some countrymen passed with 
wood ; they told our 
right to take the sheep, for that 


nules them 
interpreter we did quite 
they belonged 
to the Turks, and that several Greek captai 
had taken possession of them. As we 

of Tripolitza we fi 


proached the plain 
number of dead bodies, Which gave out an in- 
sufferable stench. Innumerable birds of prey 
were feeding on human flesh. [ turned sick 


None of 
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| at the spectacle, to the horrors of which we 
were not accustomed 
Our muleteers took up stones, and, with as 
air of scorn and triumph, broke the skulls of 
the Turks. On our arrival in Tripolitza we 
found almost all the houses burnt, the streets 
strewed with dead bodies, and the air pesti 
We were conducted to the house 
the primates, who were to assign us a lodging 
They sent us to a Turkish house, half burnt 
filthy, and filled with a dreadful stench, th 
cause of which we 


le nti il 


could not 
length, in a room on the ground floor, w 
The whole family of th 
had endeavoured to concea 
themselves from the fury of the Greeks, bu 
were slaughtered 

boys, and an it 
As all the houses 
we found 
| asked wi 
these dead bodies wh 


discover ut 


found eight « orpses 


former possessor 


discovered and aimor 


them there were two 
fant of a few months ol 
of dead 


were full we mig 


as well rema > were 


must cause a pestilence 
y left them to 
Turks, who were 


was impossible to mak 


shov 
the 

yur It 

the Greeks understand that the only inj 
though an epid 
broken out At the time 
with a total blindness to cons 
had the 
the wells and cisterns o 


they | was to themselves, 
mic | dy 
the lassacre, 

they 

Turks into all 
city In a few days they had not a drop 

water to drink, all being of course putrid, ar 
they were obliged to go two or three milest 
fetch it. This, as the weather was very hot 
greatly increased the mortality 

Shortly after our arrival the primates ser 
bread, and Though we ha 
the four sheep we had killed by the way, wv 
took our rations. Our muleteers officiated as 
and did whatever 


throw 


quences, 


bodies of 


us meat, wine 


cooks, we required, in tl 
i well paid at Argos. Aft 
them clean two rooms of o 
n in the best order we 
went out to look about the town, at 
iult was made 

ipital of the Morea, bu 
at the . int Tricorsa, the 
Menales, on the plains of Mantinea, which ar 
fifteen miles im cire , and can only | 
entered difficult This 
city had for a long time no walls, and was d 
small fort, situated on a heig 


‘xpectation of beu 


} 
e had made 


and had put the 


anciet 


imference 
througn ry pass 


fended only bya 
commanded the town One of 1 

of the insurrections of the Kef 


walls with many loophole 


which 
pachas, tired 


surre 


it w 
from sixteen to eighteen feet high, with tows 
me of which were a few 
When we saw the fortificats 


at intervals, 
mounted guns 
utmost astonishment, and cou 


how 


we were in the 


not comprehend Greeks could hav 
been six months blockading a ¢ ity which fv 
hundred men might have carried with ease 

aday. When we learned, however, that thes 
wasted both arms and ammunition; that thes 
ly inexperienced in regular wartare 
and that ther 
was a strong body of troops in the town, con 
manded by the brave Kiaia Bey, we acknow 
ledged they had accomplished great things 
We went into many Turkish houses ; we fou 


were wh \ 


and in the operations olf asiege 


nothing 
the dogs 
sight of 
huldren 
victims 
met a g! 
fond of 
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sothing but dead bodies, which lay as food for | mata 
What shocked us the most was the | their return from throwing supplies into Coron 


the dogs 
sight of the naked bodies of the women and 
huldren; we could not look at these innocent 
victims without compassion and horror. We 
met a great many Hellenians, who were very 
fond of their victory, and of the quantity of 
pistols they had taken during the pillage. They 
magined Greece already free, and thought 
nothing about the future. They looked at us 
with the greatest disdain, as infinitely inferior 
to themselves. We met some of our own coun- 
lad. We were shocked to see 
them in such a state, and asked them how it 
happened that, as they were at the storming, 
were in whilst the 
Hellenians had arms and money. “ Friends, 

replied they, “ we fought, but they took the 
While we were talking to these Italians, 
a Venetian lieutenant of artillery, whom I 
knew up We other, 
and | invited him to come to our lodging. After 
we had taken some refreshment, I him 
to tell us how it happened that he had been at 
the taking of the town, got n 
The lieutenant replied | have been here ever 
ng out of the revolution, and I 
ited 
and how Colocotroni, though an extremely 
whnorant man, to outwit Ypsilanti 
and the other chiefs, and to take the command 
of the blockade of Tripolitza, get possession of 
the plunder, and carry off to his own house 


trymen miserably ¢ 


they such wretchedness, 


spoil 


came embraced each 


asked 


ind had thing 


since the break 
can tell you accurately how they have tre 


us 


managed 


fifty-two mule-loads of the gold and valuables | 


of the Turks 


auspicious 


Never had a revolution a more 
if Ypsilanti had 
if he had known 
how to inspire respect ; if he had even had ho- 
nest men around him who would have advised 
him better; but those by wlom he was sur- 
rounded, having discovered 


commencement ; 
been a man of sense or talent 


his incapacity, 
thought only of turning it to their own advan- 
tage. Some truly patriotic Greeks having 
come from Italy and other countries, did in- 
deed advise Ypsilanti in the beginning, and 
warned him to beware of Colocotroni, who, per- 
ceiving this, used such arts of flattery and in- 
sinuation with Ypsilanti, that he succeeded in 
banishing all these honest counsellors, and be- 
came in appearance The 
virtuous citizens seeing themselves thus dis- 


his dearest friend 


missed by the prince, and knowing that all his 


measures would be prompted by man who 
desired their ruin, determined to return to their 
and leave him to his fate Yps 


had in his service an officer of French parent- 


homes, anti 
age, born in Greece, called Balestra, who had 
been all his life in Napoleon's armies, and was 
distinguished both for his talents and bravery 
The prince grave him the rank of colonel and 
empowered him to raise a regular battalion 
It never exceeded three hundred men, though, 
from the number of Italian officers who had 
already arrived in Greece, there was no difli- 
culty | Colocotroni, who had 
the utmost aversion to any thing like regular 

threw every possible obst in the 
way of its augmentation, and frequently kept 
the battalion without food Some Turkish 
ships coming at that tune to provision Coron 
and Modon, the prince sent this battalion, com- 
posed almost entirely of raw recruits, to Cala- 


in getting men 


troops, acle 


50t 
The crews of the Turkish vessels, on 


and Modon, landed on the coast of Calamata, 
and would have doubtless destroyed the town, 
but these young troops, led on by their brave 
Italian officers, attacked and defeated them 
This immediately excited the jealousy of the 
Greek chiefs against the little Frankish corps, 
which remained in Calamata ; and Colonel Ba 
lestra, finding that the primates of that town 
refused to feed the very men who had saved 
them from the descent of the Turks, deter- 
mined to return to Ypsilanti. That prince was 
at the blockade of Tripolitza with Mavrocor- 
dato, who, not having yet found a fit opportu 
nity for declaring himself, was at that time 
acting under his orders. Ypsilanti was however 
jealous of him, from a consciousness of his 
supe rior talents, and resolved to get rid of him 
He accordingly sent him into Romelia, which 
had but just declared itself independent, with 
Mavrocordato ac 
set out Colocotront 
silanti to send Cantacu 
but the latter, 


seeing that the prince was ill advised, and des 


full discretionary powers 
ct pted the mission, and 
then suggeste 
zene to organize » islands 
pairing of the deliverance of his country, re 
turned to Europe, ging that he would not 
accept of any subordinate command. Coloco 
troni and two or three others of the chiefs were 
not 


aie 


yet satisfied, and tried to devise means of 
getting rid of Ypsilanti also, and his Frankish 
battalion, for fear we poor officers, who were 
almost starving, should get any part of the 
plunder of Tripolitza ; or that the prince should 
take possession of all the money they might 
find, and appropriate it to the public service 
The revolution furnishes but too many exam 
ples of similar conduct ; indeed, whenever we 
consider how difficult it is to find men who act 
from any higher motives than avarice, ambi 


| tion, or vanity, we cannot wonder at seeing 


ten thousand men sacrificed to the advantage 
of one or two 

On the arrival of the intelligence that a few 
Greek captains had raised the blockade of Pa 
tras, and that, as the country was flat, the 
Turks might with the utmost ease make sor 
ties to assist Tripolitza, Colocotroni saw that 
the favourable moment for the success of his 
In a conference held 
which the archbishop ot 
was present, the 


schemes was come mm 
the prince's tent, at 
Patras 
eulogium on the genius 


latter, after a fine 
and valour of Coloco 


tron, ureed him to set out with a thousand 


men for Patras, that he might repulse the ene 
} my 


in of a sortie; Colocotroni, who 
thought only of the riches of Tripolitza and 
cared nothing about the liberties of his coun 
try, answered with great warmth that the 
archbishop had better attend to the affairs of 
the church, and not meddle with polities. The 
inhabitants of Tripolitza were now reduced to 
the last extremity of hunger, of which the 
Greeks took advantage to open a regular trade 
with them over the walls, t quantities of 
pistols in exchange for a | bread 
They would not allow us Franks to have anv 
share in the profit, and threatened to kill us if 
As our numbers 
were so inferior, we could of course make no 
resistance. We were obliged to stand every 


case 


and 


black 


we approached the walls 
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day in the batteries, 


service, while the Greeks carried on their | Turkish chiefs 


trathic 


To throw dust in the eyes of the prince, Co- 
locotroni sent off his son, a haughty and inex- 
perienced youth, to the Isthmus, with five hun- 


dred men, and at length mancuvred so suc- 


cessfully, that he prevailed on the prince to set 


out with his battalion to Patras, persuadin r him 


that he would recruit it by the way Y psilan- 

ti. who was fit not to command, but to be com- 

manded, left the blockade of Tripolitza in the 


hands of Colocotroni, without reflecting that 


the spoils of that city would have enabled him 


to meet the expenses of the war for several 
vears. One individual represent to Ypsilanti 
that he was leav r all these re irces thre 
power of a man who thought of not yr but 
his private a f it he ild listen to 
no aay ind set no tw it <3 
the or men who tl vhatever of 
the artillery ser ( it spite of 
his dislike to the Franks not do without 
us is wctually had not a gu rin his 
whote army 

Ypsilanti was invested with sovereign p 
er; he had, as we sha reat the 
pedple on his side; yet he abandoned a plac 
which would hay 1 the I 
country, at a time when he was without mo- 
ney, and had received nothing but retusals 
from the provinces to whi hi! yplied for as 
sistance Our | t 1 set out i ‘ry bad 
s t we had hoped for some relief to our 
miseries wh ver volitza sh fa in 
te id wh i r | fter 
pertorming re llar dut nd em the 
fatigue of th » for five t lt 
Prince Ypsila 1 made no other let 
than this, it wo tt ut 
ter incapacit Co! t! i, who had now no- 
body in his army who could direct the bloc! 
ade, except a few subaltern officers, 
ately sent proposals to Almay Aga, the chief of 
the Albanians of t r n, stating that he 
ind his tr ) t out 
with the ! t 1 to 
their hon \ 
to ta upar tt 
is done t Alil f J 

na 
ent i 
vour of t pr 
bly have q been | 
traved by his « \ s ter assist 
im t t to | 
ret p ess the t eu 
mulated. Two thous \ ly 
marched out of t r t s 
weak and exhausted trom want ol food that 
they could hardly tan but their counte 
nances retained their usual hau ty expres 
sion The eyes of the Greeks were turned 


lb , but 

1, We tind better 
wife of Curschid Pacha, 
ina, a Spezziot lady, who 


had d se veral ve ssels at he rown nse, 
and maintained them at the blockade of Tri- | 
politza, was come to the Greek camp, sent to 
ask to speak to her tobolina accor 
tered the town, accompanied by certain cap- 


dingly en- 
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and to do all the active | tains sent by Colocotroni to confer with the 


The soldiers carried on thei 
traffic of bread for arms, and in a few days 
almost all the Greeks were armed. The Greek 
commanders were continually going in and out 
the town, with terms and propositions. The 
Turks sent presents to Colocotroni by two Tur 
kish chiefs, who knelt down and kissed th 
ground on which he trod. He raised them 
und said that he was a liberal, and did not like 


these barbarous and slavish usages Sur 


were the sentiments he professed, though, | 
was a mortal enemy to liberty, as 
The Turks daily 


sent presents to Colocotroni and the othe 


his heart, h 


his conduct plainly showed 


with a view to gain time, 
tly in hope of being relieve 


they were constantly 


Coloeotroni,on the other hand, wanted to bring 


the matter to a conclusion, for fear he shou 


be disturbed in s schemes by the mterventior 
of others; he therefore ypemne la tresh negota 
tion The s rs secing that the chiefs were 
continually issine to and fro, suspected that 
the rht out t ire every time, and that 

th rot their own share of the plunder, 
they cared nothing the result; they 
therefore determimed to make an assault by 


~on the 5th of Octo 
it mid-day, during the most perfect still 
ness, wh the captains were quietly dining 
y heard shouts of “ To the assault, to the 


s are scaling the walls 


They all rushed out. and saw that this was the 
fact. One of Col troni’s soldiers, seeing 
that the battery commanding the Tramontane 
te is badly guarded, and that there was 

y on the walls, had ventured to s ale 

th his comrades followed, and in an in 
stant. all the troops rushed forward. The 
Turks. however. commenced a very brisk fire 
ithe s euarded by the Spartiates, but the 
latter. seeing that Colocotront’s soldiers within 
the walls were not at all intimidated by their 
‘ s situation, rushed on with the rest, 
Lmo t were masters of the principal 

tower. Their cannon fired from the fort, but 
t them with our field pieces, and the 

Greek army poured in like a torrent. It 


continued the heutenant, “to 
the atrocities of which the Greeks are 
( : under the influence of their un 


hatred of the Turks. They spared no 
except tain lords whom the captains 
took under their immediate protection, because 


nd could show them where 
As for us, we kept 
our post on the batteries without the walls, 
hi | their pockets with gold 
At the end of two days we were suffered to 
enter the town, where we found nothing but 
dead bodies, streams of blood, and burnt and 
This was our sole reward fora 
blockade of six months. The taking of Tripo 
litza seattered over the Morea at least fifteen 
thousand muskets, and as many pistols. In 
spite of all these advantages, however, the na 
tional treasury was not one penny the ri her 
Coloecotroni. and the other chiefs, took all the 
money, and instead of instantly marching 
against some other town, every one of them 
went home to his own house to bury his trea 
sure, and to repose himself; as if the taking of 


} 


tre re was to be found 


ruined houses 
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Tripolitza decided the fate of Greece. And 
now, my dear comrades, you may form some 
dea of the people in whose hands we are 
They do not understand what liberty means, 
und they are stimulated by nothing but avarice 
und love of domination. The y gradged us the 
most miserable rations, when they were revel- 
ling in abundance.” 

We were disgusted by his recital, and re- 
nented—first, of having come into such a land 
of ingratitude ; and secondly, of having turned 
. deaf ear to the captains at Calamata, whose 
usertion that prince Ypsilanti was totally 
without authority, we heard confirmec 
We were somewhat dismayed at the difficulties 


now 


look- 


them, and therefore went out. We were 
ag under a sthall portico at three little Turk- 
sh boys lying murdered, and exposed to the 
clad 
with two 


i horseback passed 


fogs, when a 
somewhat in the 


man ¢ 
Turkish 
What 
Florentine of 
He knew and ac- 
him why he 


fashion, 
our surprise im 


him was 


him a 


ven before 


our ac- 


recognising in 


uaintanee, named Benewt 


immediately asked 
told us that he practised 


osted us 
wore that dress. He 
sa physician. « 
knowing that he 


we 


untrymen were gre itly 


had studied me di- 
lied: “In the 
man who 


astonished, 


year Bencim rey 
blind. blessed is the 


ne only a 
untry of the 


las one eve lam the physician of all these 
furkish lords whom the chiefs have saved 
ron the carnage, in order to make more by 


hem. They are all ill from bad food and ter- 

as thev expected to undergo the gene il 
ile I have an mterpreter, two slaves, an 
two beautiful Turkish girls; and I get a great 


therefore 
} 


| expect you 
iklast with me, and t wii 


al of m 
tomorrow to bre 


Introduce 


and 


show you Kiaia Bey's 
you to all the ere 
ity 

The next day he took us ace 
Kiaia Bey, receive 
tely, offered us his pipe, and had seats broug it 


Turkish lords of this 


ordinely to the 


wise of who lus very po- 


lor us We said to « elves, a year ago we 
should have had a different kind of reception 
ere His face expressed melancholy, and yet 


lett 


e. W 
\ 


sald Vow we 
but I cannot take you all 


pass for phy 


ofty disdain of his fat hen he had 


Bencini 


ladies, 


he room, must go 
und see the 


niv two or three, 


who must 


ans I was so fortunate as to be of the 
wmber. He took us into a house im which 
there were forty ladies, all belonging to K iaia 
Key Among others the sister of the sultan, 


who was given to Kurschid Pacha 
hey had all black we could see many 
Greek faces of extraordinary beauty. To keep 
» his own character and ours, Bencini affectec 
Having paid this visit, we re- 


physician, 


veils, 


to consult us 

immed to the 
where we made 
fire in the chimne y having been too large 
is built of 


new 
After dinner, the 
tive 


wood, 


house of our 


a gay repast 


house caught fire, and as it w 


rapidly to several 
in which he said 


und we hast 


the flames communicated 
bax 


“arts Bencini took a 


sum of money. 


there was a large 
ened to help him to save as much as he could 
We then abandoned a large and beautiful house 
flames Nobody thought of attempting 
toextineuish the fire, because it was a Turk 
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f our situation, but determined not to think of 
on horse back 


as if that house might not be just 
as useful to a Greek. But this I afterwards 
universally found to be the case, the Greeks 
destroyed all the " Turkish houses out of hatred 
to the Turks, and then were obliged to build 
huts for themselves to live in 

Knowing that Prince Ypsilanti’s aid-de 
camp was in the city, we went to pay him a 
visit. After many compliments, he said that 
he was going the next day to Argos, and that 
if we would acce pt his company, we might all 
We read lily acceded to this pro 


ish house ; 


go toge ther 


posal, as we knew his presence would ¢ po cal 
us better treatment on the road. The next 
morning early, after thanking our friend the 


and wishing him success, we set out 
After travelling two hours, we 
came to a part of the road where the plain be 

vins to contract between a small river on the 
foot of a mountain on the 


of the first triumph of 


physician, 


and the 


this is the scent 


one side, 


other 


the Hellenians, indeda by Capt tin Nokia 
tas. a man of courage, and to a certain degree 
a patriot, though he might be a mue h better 
but among so many worse he deserves some 
mention. He with only ninety Gree ks kept up 
a fieht for five hours against Kiaia Bey, who 
was escorting a hindred loads of provision at 
the head of three thousand men, five hundred 
of whom were mounted All the peasants of 
the surrounding villages, seeing that thei 
count en must fall before the very superior 
! : of the Turks, came to their assist 
e. This have been of small avail, 
however, if t lurks had made a steady re 
sistance; but the brether of K Bey being 
wounded, they were * 1 with a panic, and 
Kiaia Bey himself, who was remarkably well 
mounted, took to flight, abandoning his army, 
which got off only a third part of the provi 
sions. Though I cannot deny that Nokitas 
showed some courage, I must add, that in a 


good for thing but to 
run aw rv, as | saw on many occasions 
We traversed acha mountains, throug 


ulled Kaki 


lurks are 


panic the 


two narrow and dificult roads 
Skala, cut on the edge of a ipice ; we then 
descended into a cultivated iin. We found 
the body of a Turk, newly slain, lying in the 
roa with a great many letters scattered 
und him. We conject i that he had been 
murdered by gome pea nts. who had ri led h 
pockets, and finding thes letters, threw them 
down rather than ta them to the governor 


unp stopped, and made 


il up. On reading one 


his people 
of them, we found that it was from a Turkish 
lord, prisoner in Tripolitza, to the Pacha of 
Napoh di Romania A quarter of a mile fur 
ther we overtook a b tiful Turkish woman, 
with an infant in her arms, weeping bitterly 


Turkish, asked 


The aid-de-camp, who Spokt 

her what was the matter. She answered that 
he was the wil of the Turk whom we had 
just found murdered, and that me peasants 
had killed him the night before, and stripped 
him of every thing The aid-de-camp asked 
her where they were going , she re lied, “ We 
were saved from the massacre by the humanity 


of a Greek captain, to~ether with our master, 
Tripolitza, 


letters 


who ts now and who 


ent my husband with 


prisoner 


tu Napoli 
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di Romania. As I loved my husband tenderly, 
I would follow him ; now he is murdered, and I 
am left without a single para ; and the Greek 
women who pass continually with water will 
not even give me one drop, so that I must die 
on the road. God have pity upon me!” ex- 
claimed she, and continued weeping. The aid- 
de-camp repeated ‘o us all she had told him 
We were touched with compassion, and com- 
pelleda Greek woman to give her some water 

we were going to alight and put her on one of 
our horses, and conduct her to Argos. The 
aid-de-camp dissuaded us, saying, * In a revo- 


lution one must harden one’s heart. as one 18 


sure to meet with fresh objects continually to 
We then made up twenty 
to the 
woman, and left her. We had not gone twe nty 
paces, when we heard two shots fired. The 
I ain sure they have killed 
that woman, to get the mor , 
We turned 

found 
bre itl 


excite compassion 


Turkish piastres among us, gave them 


uid de-ca np said, 
y we gave her 
back to ascertain the fact, and 
these two unfort inate victims stil 


ng, and some peasants stripping them, 
who made off when they saw Us approaching 
We stood some minutes motionless with hor 
ror at the barbarity of the wretches who eculd 
wreak their vengeance on‘ a creature of ten 
months old. We resumed our way, our minds 
full of the tragedy we had just witnessed 
About sunrise we reached Argos. The aid- 
de-camp immediate ly procured us a lodging in 
a large Turkish house, half ruined and burnt 
and very filthy 
We at first inclined rather to remain in the 


without doors or casements. 


open fields : but recollecting that it micht rain. 
we determined to accommodate ourselves the 
Kurschid, vizier 
of the Morea, having gone into Epirus to quell 
the disturbances in the army, which was be- 
sieging Ali Pacha in Jannina, at the head of a 
large body of troops, had set fire to Argos in 
his passage, 


best we could to our house 


and killed the Greeks who were 
When we had 
arranged ourselves as well as we could, we de- 
termined that one of us should always remain 
in the house, 


found concealed in the houses 


that we might not be robbed 
We asked for rations, but none were given 
the confusion was indescribable: and if we had 
not had money, we must have starved 

Prince Ypsilanti having returned from the 
blockade of Patras, we went the fol! wing day 
to pay him a visit. The 


surprise iis appear- 


ance excited in all of us was great. It was 
stch as fully to corroborate all we had heard 
of him. He was seated on a carpet, on one 


side of a large room. He received us with all 
the marks of the liveliest gratitude, arid made 

He asked 
We replied 
that some of our companions suffered extreme- 
ly from sea-sickness, and that we preferred 
coming with them by land; besides which, that 
we wished to see a little of the interior of the 
Morea. He asked if we were all military men 
and added, that the Greek nation would be 
eternally grateful to those who came to shed 
their blood in her defi 


us sit down on the ground by him 


us why we did not come by sea 


ience 


He added, that we 
must divest ourselves of all our European no- 
tions, as there was nothing agreeable to be 
found in Greece at this moment. We replied 
that we were already beginning to grow used 


| plied, 
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to the country ; but that the only pleasure ws 
derived was that of distinguishing ourselyes 
as we did not desire repose or idleness; tha 
we did not doubt that Napoli di Romania wou 
soon be stormed, and that there we might gair 
some honour. While we were speaking, ( 
locotroni entered, with ten captains and t 
archbishop of Patras They sat down, with 
even bowing to the prince. The prince intr 
duced us to Colocotroni, who. however, « 
deign to look at us or to speak; there wer 
only two of the captains who had the polit 
Seeing this 
we all rose and took our leave of the princes 
we could not endure C 
the tone 
prince 


if 


ness to address a few words to us 


ylocotroni’s manner, 1 
if a ithority in which he spoke tot 
He treated them 
he had been sovereign of Greece ; 


ind the captains 
which 
superiority in wealth could make him so, | 
ly was 


He has a haughty aspect, and 
a treacherous physiognomy. 1, who had ofter 
Pontifical States. was 


struck with the similarity in his cast of expres 


seen assassins in the 


sion to that class of men; 
vinced, 


and am quite 
that if Colocotroni met any trave 

and asked him for his money, he would gir 
h | he had without the slightest hesitatior 
had filled his own pockets, he now caré 


nothing for the prince nor for any body els: 
He knew that they had not a penny, and wer 


ly complet 


consequen 


ely at his comma 
every thing he h 
brought into Greece, and was obliged to app 


to Colocotror 


The prince had spent 


henever he wanted money, at 
a refusal. Wer 
the door le 
was among these ¢« 
He listen: 


to all they said, and never opposed Colocotr 


not unfrequently met with 


mained sometime outside 


describe the buzz there 


tains. The prince never spoke 


propositions. Deietrius Ypsilanti was not 
more than twenty-eight, but appeared at le 
forty 


He was short, thin. 


and very bald 
g in his appear 
fitted him to be th 
lution, particularly among s 
yple. He had received a good 
and was aman of honour. As his 
constitution was weak, he would not have ch 

sen a military life; but in 1814 he was compe 

ed to enter the Russian service, with the rank 


there was nothing commar 
ance, nor any thing that 
leader of a rev 
turbulent a pe 
education, 


of captain of hussars of the guard, and wasat 
tached His brother 
Alexander, be ing occupied with the revoluti 

in Wallachia and Mold ivia, Was obliged to send 
him into the Morea with full powers to put 
himself at the head of the revolution there 
Mthough Alexander, who was a man of grea 
talents, had given him full instructions for his 


conduct, he subjected himself entirely to t 


to the etat-major-general 


influence of Colocotroni As we continued t 


lent wrangling, we asked tl 
tary what was the matter ? He re 


‘The prince has sent for all these chiefs 


hear loud and vio 


prince 8 secre 


to Argos to endeavour to form a government 
and not one of them will hear of it ; they all wis! 
to be left to act at the ir own dise retion ; they 
do not like the restraint of a government. N 

that Colocotroni and these chiefs have mac 

their fortunes at the taking of Tripolitza, they 
If the Turks 
captains would embark with 
| their families and their riches, and would care 


will not submit to any controul 
returned, these 


tung a 


rhe prin 
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1671 


tabella { 
London 


Tur change in the ti 
fthe publicatio 


resent year, is 
sutward fo 
Had the 


om 


re conspictiou 
appearance 
Russia 


sof this work el rted fr 
learned physician of year 
tes and 
ito the hands of 
iim 


livester 


memoranda would have been 
i fashionable publisher, 
of a urranger 


if chapters ind prefaces 


into those professional 
he paper-manutacturer and printer wo 
utred to pe rform their parts ; 


set to 


n have been 


ogravers and artists would have been 
rk; and the 
g. the result of their wuld have been 

into the ist a well-main- 
ined fire of puffs and advertisements, in the 


ape of a huge bulk of hotpressed paper, bril- 


just as winter Was 


labours w« 


shered world, ami 


ant type, and luculent pictures, price six gul- 
eas. In the year 1671, Doctor Collin 
nends, supplied to a bookseller in the Poultry 
e contents of this work, who, as in the pre- 
it day, procured a crafty person to write the 
reface and divide it into chapters; but here 
sart ended. The book is not so large as one 
{the volumes of a consumptive novel, con- 
ning but one hundred and forty-one pages, 
printed inthe homeliest manner; adorned by a 
wrude engravings, and sold, probably, at the 
price of two shillings and sixpence If the real 
formation usually contained in these two 
otms were to be compared, we rather imagine 
he balance would not be found so decidedly in 
favour of the luxurious quarto, as might at 
rst be imagined. In the present instance, we 
can answer for the little 12mo, comprising a 
lund of amusing matter, infinitely more copious 
than many very large and fine works, and that 
pon not ‘very dissumilar subjects. Our read- 
tts shall have the means of judging of the 
‘rath of this remark. 
The preface, written, we suppose, by the 
‘hapter-maker, opens with an assurance, that 
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the author of this subsequent relation was “a 
gentleman of large parts, and had an esteem, 
proportionably, amongst those to whom he was 
willing to iunpart his sentiments of things, and 
those were many, not only in his native coun 
England, but France, Italy, Holland, 
Germany, Flanders, Russia, &e. In which 
continued nine years, in an ho 
nourable empl under that great emperor 
His genius led him to be curious and inquisi 
mostly after those things that were diffi- 
ittained to; and, perhaps, he found 
means of gathering these few papers to- 
gether as hard and uneasy as any thing that he 
endeavoured after iis travels He had, 
it seems, the honour of being a favourite to the 
Czar Alexis Michaelovitch, who was contem- 
porary with our Charles Il ‘it may be, 
says the pre fuer has inade a farther discove- 
ry of the iffuirs than any stranger has 
been capacitated to do, before or since.” The 
matter of this volume was collected in Mos- 
his return, to form a 
part of a more extensive work, under the title 
of Ivan Vasilovitch. Unfortunately, however, 
acute and unkind disease put ‘a period to 
al So much for the preface 
irst chapter relates to “the Russians’ 


try, in 


last place, he 


tive 
cult to be 


the 


ail 


and, 


Russ 


cow, and designed, on 


d his lite 

their 
liturgy. ch 


tion, hours of 


mtempt of learning, 
ceremonies in 
priests names, 
unnatural death of 


natyre in general 


their clergy rches,. 


prave the 


Wives, baptism, the 
ostates 

The author commences by speaking of him- 


ind its design 


se] 

* As for the situation of Russia 
Known 
me to 


it is so well 

that it would be a needless labour for 
set it down ; my design at present is to 
survey the religion and manners of the inhabi- 
tants. And, to this purpose, | have made a 
slender essay, the truth whereof, I hope, will 
excuse the plainness of the dgess; the stuff is 
coarse, and the thread not fine, but the matter 
I conceive will be both pleasant and profitable 
Having had, therefore, fair opportunities, and 
good intelligence, | am the more willing to 
give you an account of this empire. Indeed, 
hitherto, no man of parts or abilities has been 
suffered to travel the country ; for the people 
are very jealous, and suspect those who ask 
them any questions concerning their policy, or 
religion, they being wholly devoted to their 
own ignorance, and education, (which is alto- 
gether illiterate, and rude, both in civil and 
ecclesiastical affairs,) look upon learning as a 
monster, fear it no less than a ship of wildfire ; 
and thus they verify the old saying, .drs nullum 
hhabet inimicum prater ignorantem 

He then gives an account of the introduc 
tion of Christianity among the Russians, and 
of the manners of their priests 

“This nation received the Christian faith, 
about six hundred years since, from a certain 
priest of Chioff, who is said to cure one of the 
dukes of Musco by prayer, upon which miracle 
he and all his people were baptized. ‘They bor 
row their liturgy from the Greek church, which 
is written inthe Sclavonian language, and used 
in their devotion with as much knowledge, as 
the Latin amongst the Papists. They follow 
the Greeks, though lamely, im the arelntecture 
of their churches, whose chief ornaments are 
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not obser 

A mus 
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Hereby it 
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vho pr devi 


me 
dies, he must ite no i fellow coming 
them indulge the 
for ther ofhice 
they 
wives are 

flap on « 

differs not ! i the Rom 
ping ill over He that 
faith, 0 Lutheran 
nounce his 

mother, and over his shoulder. It 
was a custom to! rangers to 
Russians now 
to buy souls at that 
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ders 


r wives I ing his hair as 
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may 
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R issian 
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than 
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It is « 
that of two hundred 


but 
cate 
some old star here 
English, Scotch, and Dutch, who have re- 
nounced their or none, have 
died a natural death 

Chapter IL. relates to the cere monies of mar- 
the Russians, many of which are 


ed the ¢ 


church-poreh; uf a third 
reli a man thinks 
she refuse 
he empress had 

rince, born 

ther, it i 


riage among 
curious enough 

“ The bridegroom has his whip in one boot, 
and 2 jewel, or some money, in the othe he 
bids the bride pull them off: if she happens ma je 
lucky, and be- | 


have r dev 


bet hi 


ladies bro ight re 


upon the iewel, he counts her 
stows it upon her; but if she lights upon one, (which they say 
boot with the whip in it. she is reokoned 


Wednesday, 
t} 
\ man that marries a 


her to turn nun, that he 
he will cudgel her into a 
not brought a second 
2d, 1661, after 
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sister 


m to another, who had a younger 
hen this fair lady was brought, they found 


najesty’s inclinations so strong for her, 
ey feared she would get the crown, and in- 
eed so she did; it be 
to tie the crown up 
Jot was so laid, that » women should tie 
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ver head: but the 
et hair so hard 
which they did 
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hem with a horn, or st 
vise, with a dried cow's dug tr d to the small 
end. through which they suck Attwo years 
ts, which are severe 


most eed 


ver cup made horn 


ld. they observe their la 
they have four in a year; and in Lent, upon 
Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, they eat 
feed on cabbage and cucumber 
rve bread, and drink whit 
» degree below our small beer 
rvccount of the 


o fish, but 5 
jUUSSt h 


ind coarse 
s liquor ons 
Chapter contams an 
There is nothing very 


Pa 
triarch in 
t,except the following trait of manner 
seems scarcely placed with propriety in a eh 


n the venerable Patriarch of the Gre 


s, which 
Church 
Their greatest expression of joy, Upon fes- 
tivals. is drinking: and the greater the day 1s 
-reater are their debauches. To see men, 
reeling in the 
Atter a very 


wen. and streets, 1s 


counted no dishonour 


popes 
great en 
tertainment, or poctivat, among the grand la 
dies. the lady of the feast sends her ¢ hief gen 
tleman. the next day, with an ‘ how do you to 
her guests. to inquire of their he 
they got well home, or slept well 
answers, ‘1 thank thy lady for her good c 
which made me so merry, ( pian-drunk,) that 
indeed I know not how I got home; a fine 
commendation, indeed, for hes ladyship The 
mother many times gives her child a love 
name, by which he is called, as Almaus my 
Diamond: the Diack of Prosolsky Precaus, 1s 
called Boris Ivanoidg ; but his right name is 
Eliah Ivanoidg.” 

Chapter lV 
the ceremonies attending them 
tals resemble the Irish 

“ The Russians count that the greatest fune- 
ral where there are most women-mourners , 
such were the Prefice among the old Romans 
These, therefore, in a doleful tone, cry out (as 


The lady 
heer 


treats of Russian burials and 
Their fune- 


alth, and if 
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the wild Irish do, O hone.) ‘ Timminny doo- 
shinea: alas, my dear, why hast thou left me? 
Was I not obedient to thee in all things? was 
[ not careful of thy house? did I not bring thee 
thou all things in 
‘why wouldst thou die 


hadst not 

abundance Or tiuus 
thou not a fair wife, pretty children, 
woods. good clothes, and brandy-wine 
As soon as one is dead, they open 
und set a basin of holy water for 
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Chapter V 
very amusing 
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“ Sometimes, they will hold their gods to 
| the fire, trusting they can help them if th *V 

will. A fellow. thinking to have staid the fire 
| by that means, held his Micola so long that he 
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midst of the fire with this curse. noo hart. vt. ¢ 
The devil take thee. They bestow jewels 
upon them of a great valu ‘his year a 
woman who had formerly adorned her Micola 
with some pearls, being necessitated, came to 
the church and prayed Micola to lend her 
some of his jewels, for she was at present in 
great want; the dumb brute not speaking any 
thing to the con thinking silence 
gave consent) mad take a ruby or 
two of him; but > pe ler, com 
plains to the } » Who commanded both 
her hands to be cut off. whi hwa three 
months since In their private vuses, they 
do ordinarily give and take, as they thrive in 


their business; for if they have any great 
losses, they will come home and rob Micola to 
his shirt.” 

Chapter VI. is “the tragica! 
monkey, and how he threw dov 
and scared the pri an adver 
shall altogether omit 

Chapter VII. is a lively 

* Their cadence 
ed, that they seem 
fiddlers are when constable comes 


midst of a lesson 


Sometimes they v 

hard upon a scent, as though they me 

imitate the Italian recitative musk Finally 
when they have brought up these children to 
a perfection, what with bases, tenors, contra 
tenors, and trebles, you shall hear good a 
concert as ever was sung at Cats spers 
They have but little instrumental : it 
being prohibited by the Patriarch, 
tion to the Romish church And it has also 
been thought state orbid all 
or jollity among the commons, to prevent effe- 


opposi- 


nunacy Th have bagpipe yall fid- 
dles with bellies like lutes, wherewith they 
play four or five notes , 

“ As for their warlike music, they have ket- 
tle drums, whose dull sound does w agree 
with the Russian saturnine genius d the 
trumpet, which [ think has not been long used 
for they can hardly blow it so well as a sow- 
In their 
use brass i vhich altogether make an 


gelder d $s horn hunting, they 


hideous noise In short, if you would please a 
Ruesian with music, get a concert of Billings 
gate nightingales, which, joined with a flieht 
of screech owls, a nest of jackdaws 

hunery Vv ves seven hogs 

and as is W heir corriv 

them sit Lacrym and that 


‘ 


pair of Russian rs better than all the music 


m Italy, light airs in France. marc hes of Eng- 

or the jigs of Scotland 

innot be said that the chapter-maker has 
shown much skill in the division of the work : 
lor, ulthough ¢ hapter 
u do not arrive at 
Chapte r Vill 
Russ does not seem to differ very much in his 
practice from other me n, unless it be in the 


Il. treats of marriages, 
nuptial proceedings” till 


In these s ud proc eedings, the 


rood 


They do most by brokers : and the young 
man fom es his wite till they come into 
the bride's chamber; if she be ugly, she pays 
for it soundly, it may be, the first time he sees 


her. To prevent future nustakes, the bride 
groom's friends, viz. five or six women, see thy 
bride stark naked and observe whether 
has any defect in her body: if but the lea 
pimple ippear, she must be « ured of it befor 
she marries 
Chapter IX, relates a “ merry story of a gres 
tish wh { h the tr irs tow k to be a devil, 
which would neither please nor scare our rea 
Chapter X 
lls the country of the Cossacks, but 


vorth extracting 


umps to Chircass, as the D 


everts to the Russian Gover 
he writes 
in Government is perfectly n 
s offices called Precauses: t 
their justice is commonly : 
hey have very few written 
up n precedents but 
s their best precedent, which overthro 
former they waste abundance 
vriting down things at arge 
iW Clerks do), a in Foils 
ength ; and although they have a table bef 
they cannot write but upon their knee 


the old fashion that St. Jerom is pi 


lancholy picture is given 
the untry 
Thus much I know: this empire is imp 
verished, depopulated, and spo led, so mucl 
ten years, ii not recover its prist 
prosperity 
plague carried away 7 or 800,000 people 


Seven years ag 
three years since, the Crim carried away « 
tive out of the borders, 400,000 souls into p. 
petual captivity, besides 300.10”) were 
sumed and killed vy dint of sword im sever 
irmies ; the best of the land is harassed. 
rest untilled for want of n r. in five 
dred versts travel up the \ you 
ten women and children me man 
things are I 
times 
copper 
Chapter XII. givesa 


progres of the family of 


is not valued 


tains some curious anecdotes 
Ivan Vaselowitech, the contemporary of 
Queen Elizabeth 


Juan Vasilowidg (that is called the tyrant 
iS a stout prince, but had many strangs 
urs One day he came tuo his Dia 

him a petition, desiring him that 

ild be pleased to make ready 200,000 m 

and arms by such a time, and he should & 
very thankful to him, and pray for his heal 
and so he subscribed himself. ‘J hy humble s¢ 
vant, Jocky of Moseua. In this expedition | 
conquered Casan, a thousand versts down the 
river Volga, and Astracan (quasi civitas) th 
imperial city, two thousand versts hence ; took 
Siberia, three thousand versts distant, and one 
of the best flowers of the « mpire. The peopl 
loved him very well, for he treated them kindly 
He had a staff, with 
a very sharp spike m the end thereof. whicl 
in discourse, he would strike through his boy 
ars’ feet, and if they could bear it without 
flinching, he would highly prefer them 

“He once sent to Vologda for a colpack 


but chastised his bovers 


fleas, a 
fall me 

“On 
which 
Englist 
thereof 
had the 
great rr 
bushels 
them, 
they ha 


bade th 
an emp 
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fleas, and, because they could not bring him 
fall measure, he tined them 


“On a festival, he played certain mad pranks, 
which caused some strangers, viz. Dutch and 
English women, to laugh; he, taking notice 
thereof, sent for them all to his palace, and 
had them stripped stark naked before him in a 
great room ; then he commanded four or five 
bushels of pease to be thrown down before 


them, and made them pick them all up, when | 


they had done he gave them some wine, 
bade them take heed how they laughed before 
an emperor again 
Casan, who was called Plesheare, which 
and the vayod mistaking (as the Russians 
say.) thought he had sent for an hundred and 
fifty baldpates,—Polteraste, sounding like his 
ume, signified so many He, therefore, rot 
together about eighty or ninety, and sent them 
ip speedily, with an excuse that he could find 
no more in his province, and desired pardon 
The emperor seeing so many baldpates, won- 
fered what it meant, and crossed himself: at 
ust. one of the chief delivering the letter, he 
isked his diack what he wrote to the vayod, 
who showed him the copy, by which he found 
it the mistake, and so, making the | 
runk for three days, be sent them home again 
Another 


bald 


took 


< no notice of him, till, one day, passing 
hrough the Poshiarr (an open place like Smith- 
. where execution was used to be done,) he 
mimanded the hangman to cut off his arms 
and his legs ; and, at every blow, the hangman 
isked him whether goose was good meat 
“He courted Queen Elizabeth very much 
tomarry her, and was a great friend to the 
English. Once, upon a suspicion of treason, 
he fortified Vologda, and drew al! his treasure 
thither, and, assome think, upon extremity, in 
tended his flight for England 
erected the best buildings in all Moscua 


‘This Juan Vasilowidg nailed a French am- 
bassador’s hat to his head. Sir Jerom Boze, a 
vhile after, came as ambassador, and put on 

shat, and cocked it before him; at which, 
he sternly demanded how he durst do sc, havy- 
ng heard how he chastised the French ambas- 
Sir Jerom answered, he represented a 
owardly King of France, but I am the am- 
hassador of the invincible Queen of England, 
does vail her bonnet, nor bare her 
to any prince living ; and if any of her 
linisters shall receive any affront abroad, she 
r own quarrel. Look you 
there (quoth Juan Vasilowidg, to his boyars 
there is a brave fellow, indeed, that dares do 
thus much for which 
whoreson of you all dare do so much for me 
This made them envy Sir Je- 
rom, and persuade the emperor to give him a 
wild horse to 
vith 
trred and tamed 
tm; this being 


sador 


who not 


sable to revenge he 


ind say his mistress 


your master 
tane; which he did, managing 
that the horse crew so 
fell down dead under 
isked his roajesty if 
he had any more wild ses to The 
emperor afterwards ‘auch honoured him, for 
he loved such a daring fellow as he was, and 
4 mad blade to boot.’ 


Chapter XIII. relates to Alexis Michaelo 


him such rig 
thot he 


acne he 


tame 


He sent for a nobleman of 


and | 


Is |} 


valdp ites | 


vayod had taken a goose for a bribe, 
stuffed full of ducats, and being complained of, 


This emperor | 


509 
vitch, the emperor, with whom the 
found favour at his court 

“The Czar marries not out of his own do 
minions, but takes a wife where he pleases 
though seldom out of the nobility. When she 
dies, all the imterest of her kindred and rela 
tions dies with her Eliah, the present em 
peror’s father-in-law, was of so mean account 
that, within this twenty he drew wine to 
some Englishmen, and his daughter gathered 
ld them in the market. The 
should had, was a cap 
The imperial palace is built 
except some lodgings 
sleeps and eats all the 
wooden rooms far 
wholesomer than and they have some 
reason to think so their rooms 
being arched thick, reverberate a dampness 
hot. The emperor lodges 
three story high. lis drink is brague, made 
of oats. His bread is made of rye, which the 
Russians esteem a stronger nourishment than 
wheat. The Czar lies in no sheets, but in his 
shirts and drawers, under a rich sable cover 
lid, and one sheet under him. His recreations 
are hunting and hawking. He keeps above 
three hundred falconers, and has the best ger 
falcons in the world, which are brought from 
Siberia ; he flies at ducks, or other fowl. He 
hunts the bear, wolf, tiger fox, or rather bait« 
them at his pleasure 

“ Whensoever he goes forth, the East gate 
of the inner wall of the city is shut till he re 
turns. He seldom visits any subject ; yet the 
last year he did, but went not in the common 
way, for the side of a wall was pulled down 

Chapter XIV 
nues, and touches upon other 
matter. Chapter XV. treats of the city of 
Moscow, and contains a asy of the dif 
ference in manners between the Russians o 
that day and the inhabitants of other countries 

“ The Russians are 
all other nations of the 
actions 

“ Their shirt they wear over their drawers 
girded under the navel (to which they think a 
girdle adds strength None, neither male not 
temale ungirt, for fear of beme un 
blest. They \ tle not with that 
they count profane,) but Pouch teeth; a 
When they 
&c 
In 


r incredulity, mstead ot 


author 


years, 


mushrooms, and s« 
other, which he 
tain’s daugliter 
ot 
wherein his 
for 


have 


stone and brick, 
majesty 
winter ; they esteem 
stone 

because stone 


when the stove is 


describes the emperor's reve 


miscellaneous 


fer from 
, in most of thei: 


pe 


wi 


who dl 


must 
theur lips 
Lilie 
strange way ot tling, i 


spit on any Ww Ipe il as shoes 


they do use a tion not unlike sneezing 
cases ol 
wave their heads from one shoul- 
er. Their very speech and accent, 
al differs from other nations 
In our clock-dials, the finger moves to the 
figure ; mn Russian, e contra, the figures 
mo One Mr. Halloway, a 
very ingenious man, contrived the first dial of 
that fashion 


a shrug,t 


der t not 


the 


es to the poimter 


saying, because they acted con 
trary to all men, it was fitting their work should 
be made suitable. Becayse the Roman Catho 
lics kneel at their devotion, they will stand, 
for they look upon kneeling as an ignoble and 
barbarous gesture Because the 
shave their beards, they count it sinful to ent 
them Because the Tartar 
flesh, they eat it rather than anv other flest 


> 
I olonians 


abhors® swine 


bride 
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although its food is most pogano, or unclean, 
of any beast 
Russ to lie with a Datch woman or English 
woman ; but a venial peccadillo for a Russ wo 
man to prostitute herself to a stranger, for 
lucated in the true 


ets an uncireumcrsed 


they say her issue will be 
ancient faith, but a Russ 

child of a stranger They prefer rye above 
wheat. and stinking fish above fresh They 
count their miles by nineties, and not by hun 


dreds. Their new year's day is the first of 
September From the Creation they re« kon 
hI 


7060 and odd years l'o things improbable 


they easily give credit, but hardly believe what 


ration nd 
In their salut they kiss the woman's 
right chet Lands 22 of mheritance are en 
tailed upon the youngest brother 
They write upon their knees, though a 


table stand before them 
They sew with the needle towards them 


and thrust it forward with their fore-finger ; it 


should seein they are bad tailors 
They k not hew to eat pease and car 
rots boiled, but eat them, shells and a l. like 


swine They do not pick their pease, but pull 
them up by the roots, and carry them mto the 
market t » be sold 

Thev know not the name of Cornuto ; but, 


of a cuckold, they say, He lies under the 
yencn 

[hey will sooner take the word of a man 
vho has a beard, than the ¢ ith of one who is 


pearcicss 
1 nh beauty of women they place in their 


fatness urta ud Italicum Dia mi faccra 
erassa, io mi faro be God make me fat, 
and I'll make myself beautiful 


Their painting is no better than that of our 
mevs in the summer, viz. red ochre and 
Spanish w hite 

They paint or stain their teeth black, upon 
the same design that our ladies wear black 
eth being spoil- 


patches: or, it may be their t 
ed by mercurial painting, they make a virtue 
of necessity, and cry up that for an ornament 
which is really a deformity. Low foreheads 
and long eyes are in fashion here ; to which 
surpose, they strain them up so hard under 
their tvres, that they can as ill shut them, as 
sur ladies lift their hands to their heads. They 
have a secret amongst them, to stain the very 
balls of their eyes black. Narrow feet and 
slender waists are alike ugly in their sight 

“ A lean woman they account unwholesome; 
therefore, they, who are inclined to leanness, 
vive themselves over to all manner of epicur- 
ism, On purpose to fatten themselves, and lie 
a-bed all day long, drinking Russian brandy, 
then they sleep, 


(which will fatten extremely 
and afterwards drink again, like swine, design- 
ed to make bacon. These are their odd cus- 
toms, which we may justly censure, as the sa- 
tyrist did the debauched Romans in his time, 
saying Dum ritant stulti mm contraria 
currunt. And, indeed, to say truth, their mad- 
ness is so great, that all the hellebore in Anti- 
yra cannot purge it away 

Chapter XVI. gives an account of their ju- 
rang) sewage ngs, and a particular one of 
their nfinner of roasting, pinching, carbona- 


¢, and otherwise torturing their criminals 


| may a wooden idol 


“ The accused cannot be condemned 


They count it a great sin for a | though a th uusand witnesses come in agar 


him, except he confesses the fact ; and, tot 
end, they want not torments to extort confes 
sions ; for. first, they put them upon the str 
pado ; if this does not, they, secondly, why 
them: and. herein, their hangmen are ver 
exquisite : for it 1s said, at six or seven lashe 
they are able to kill a man Sometimes, the 
confederate will fee the enemy to exe 
such a piece of his office, to prevent farther 
muschiel 

‘hey can strike to an hair's breadth, a 
vith a sharp kind of tron, pierce through t 
very rib they will shee down a mans bae 
like a chine of pork; and, when that's done 
they will salt the ra place, bind his hand 
ind legs, and, putting a cowlstaff th 
them. hold him over the fire, and carbonado 
him. If he persists (for may be the party 
nothing to confess), they let him loose, and tl 
hangman sets his shoulders, and lets him res 
twenty days. till he be almost well, and the 
repeats the former torments, and, perhap 
pull outa rib or two witha pair of hot pincers 
if all this will not do (for some will outstat 
ill these tortures), they will then shave 
crown of his head, and drop cold water up 
the bare place, which some, that have felt, a 
knowledve to be the quintessence ol all te 
ments ; for every drop strikes like a dart t 
very heart. Allthisisdor 
not bribed, for he will then cut decp I has 


where the hangman 
seen some whose s have been scarmed ub 
the bark of a tree which afterwards wer 
healed, but they wuld never wear out the 
scars and im s thereof. 

The punishment of comers is to me It som 
of the com, and pour tt down their throa 


Neque enim ustior 4am necisa 


fifices arte perire sua 


Chapters XVII. and XVIIL. relate to Sibe 
ria. but do not say any thing worth extract 
ing, of that vast unknown province, as the ar 
thor terms it. “ Having fetched this com 
pass ‘the Doctor thinks fit to touch up 
Tartary, which is the subject of Chap XIN 
The Tartarian rebuke of the Russians, for ido 
latry, is particularly good 

‘ They break the noses of their children b 
ing new born; saying, it is a foolish thing 
to wear a nose, that stands in a man’s sight 
They are all Mahometans, and laugh at th 
Russians for worshipping a painted piece 
board, and say, it is better to worship the sur 
because he has a glorious body, does the work 
much good, and none can injure him as they 
‘ Your gods (say 
to the Russes), in a short time grow blind 
(i. e. obliterate ;) and then you throw thet 
into the river with a copeak or two, and 4 
piece of olibanum tied up m a string, ind s 
commit them to the Wolgian stream, whicl 
runs into the Caspian sea, and we take them 
up, and broil a piece of horseflesh upon them 
What is that for a God, which is no bett 
than a gridiron, and cannot resist the hands « 
them that destroy it? Most rationally spoke: 


Moscovita non possunt responde re argumento 


Chapter XX. wanders to Poland. The dis 
eases of the Poles, especially the horrid dis 
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der termed Plica Polonica, is discussed in 
\XI., with divers other subjects 
Chapter XXII. turns back to the Court of 
Russia, and gives a further account of the 
Czar. and a sketch of his ministers, with anee- 
of them, which are continued through 
Chapters XXIII.. XXIV., and XXV The 
imister Vaslogki is said to have been a fa- 
eurer of the English, and to have complained 
four bills of mortality as being in the way of 
a view of them that could 
but the 


ir trade He takes 


be expected from any one 
fan absolute monarch 
is the uy patron the English have 
Reing solicited to admit of Ex 


roduced the London bill of me 


giish goods he 
rtality 
notwithstanding 


wherem 
very few died of the plague 
said he), how do we know but the goods may 
e brought out of some of the infected houses, 
ad one spark of fire will kindle a whole sa¢ k 
It is a strange custom to publish 


f charcoal 
your infirmities. Begwars, indeed, expose their 


ileers to raise commuseration, and to get re 


gut they who proclaim the pest, give a 
aveal agaist all commerce of them, as men 
set up lights to keep ships off their coasts 
The account « fthe Czar s country residence, 
nd behaviour there, presents a curior S pic- 
ire 
Every year. towards the latter end of May, 
he Czar woes three miles out of Mosco, to an 
called Obrasauksky in 
dedicated to 
And, ac 


house of 
English, Transfiguration 
the Transfiguration in the Mount 


pleasure, 
being 


wding to that, 
« here. let us make three tabernacles so, 
xe emperor has his 
wn is made of cloth of gold, lined with sa 
bles. His Czaritsa’s with cloth of silver, lined 
The princes, according to therr 

with those of his 
sisters, stand in a 


most magnificent tents, 


ermines 
His and Czaritsa 
eleven children, and five 
ircle with the church tent in the middle, the 
ost glorious show in its kind that ever I saw 
rails and guards set musquet shot 


erree 


There are 
from them, beyond which no man may pass 
without order ; 
the vulgar people to be eye-witnesses of his 
astimes. Indeed, the too near approaches ol 
the common rabble make discoveries of princes 
nhrmities say Vanities ; majesty 1s 
ealous of gazers. This made Montezume, 
King of Mexico, keep his subjects at such a 
distance, that they durst not behold him; fa- 
when nrinces 


not to 


miliarity breeds contempt ; 
pose themselves too much unto public view, 
they grow cheap, and are little regarded 
Therefore. in a theatre, the stage is railed in, 
that the spectators may not crowd upon the 
scenes. which show best at a distance. And 
0 it fares with princes,—the more they are 
reserved, the more they are observed; the 
more implored, the more adored ; otherwise, 
they run a great hazard of being contemned, 
and reckoned no better than their subjects, 
seeing, an equal mortality and frailty of flesh 
attends all men. When the Czar goes into 
the country or fields, to take his pleasure, he 
gives strict charge that none should mterrupt 
him with petitions. A captain of White Rus- 
sia, and native of that country, being three 
years without pay, and finding no redress from 


| ble 


‘ Master, it is good for us to | 


| 
| equally amusing at this time ¢ 


for the Czar will have none of 


| shine of gain c 
| cepted than the English, because they gratify 


Peter Solticove, lord of that province, came 
and pressed too near the Czar's coach; the 


| Czar, perceiving no petition in his hand, sus- 


pected he might be an assassinate, and with 
his staff (once Czar Juan's), not unlike a dart, 
intending to push the fellow away, he struck 
him to the heart, and he died. The nobility 
rode up to the and searching what 
arms the man had, found nothing but a wooder 
spoon, and a petition for three years arrears, 
whereupon the Czar smote his breast, saying 
an innocent person ; but Peter 
blood, w hom God 
him 


coach, 


| have killed 


Solticove is guilty of his 


forgive and immediately sending for 
after a severe check, he turned him out of his 
place, banished hin from the court, and ap 
pointed Nasho¢ kin, that great minister of 
state. to take his office, and examine, and find 
out. the misdemeanours thereof. This hap 
pened in June last action was but 


whispered, and that, too, with much peril of 


and this 


} a mans tongue 


Chapt r XXVI speaks of the trade of Rus 
sla, more espet tally with reference to Eng 
land. The summer before the book was writ 
ten, there 
in Moscow, 


appears to have prevaule d “a panic 
accompanied by a very considera 
fluctuation of the 
last 

of their 
of two-fifths 


and 


eurreney 

was very low i 
which 
besides thie 


“ The trade summer, 
Moscow, by re 
had drained them 
raising of thesr customs taking their 
goods by force for copper money which fell! 
till at last it was call 
Divers 


late war 


from an hundred to one 
ed in, to the undoing of many men 
hanged themselves, others drank away the re 
sidue of their states, and died with drinking 

In the times of Charles IL, the Dutch were 
our rivals in trade, and Russia, to 
have been much more venturous negotiators 
The complaint of the author, that the Dutch 
succeeded in making the Russ believe that we 
were very poor and cont mptible, as well as 
the Doctor's suggestion of a reime dy, are 
{ day 

‘ As L have nothing to say against the mag 
nificence, splendour, clemency and virtue ot 
the Czar’s own person, so I have no reason to 
recommend the Russes’ integrity, for the ge 
nerality of them are false, truce-breakers, sub 


seem, in 


tile foxes. and ravenous wolves, much altered 
since their traffic with the Hollander; by whom 
they have much improved themselves in vil 
lainy and deceit 

“The Dutch, like locusts, 
and eat bread out of the Engl 
they are more in number, and 
pare no vifts to attain their ends 
the English, depending on their old privileges, 
think it is enough to say with the Jews, ‘We 
have Abraham to our father, we are English 
men. do us right, or we will complain but 
the Russians are of Solomon's opinion, that 
money answers all things 

“If we would outdo the Dutch trade, it 
must not be driven on by such as take up goods 
upon trust and time, as it has been these twenty 
years last past. At present, they come like 
locusts out of the bottomless pit, and so they 
do all the world over, where there is a sun 
In Russia, they are better ac 


swarm in Mosco 
hmen’s mouths 

richer, and 
whereas, 
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the nobility with gitts, which they have if they 
end any assistance 


The Hollanders have another advantage, | 


by rendering the English cheap and ridiculous 


by their lying pictures, and libelling pamphlets 
this makes the Russians think us a ruined na- 
tion They represent us by a lion, painted 
with three crowns reversed, and without a 


tail, and by many mastive dogs, whose ears ! 


are cropt, and tails cut off; with many such 
scandalous prints, being more ingenious in the 
These stories 
uke much with barbarous people, when no- 


use of their pencils than pens 


body is present to contradict them 


It would not be impertinent, in my opi- 
mon, if some intelligent person in Moscua 
should represent the state of his Majesty of 
Great Britain's kingdoms, forces, and territo- 
ries to the best advantage, and also his colo- 
nies in the West Indies. with all their reve 
nues; and drawing a map of the aforesaid 
places present it to Afanasy Nashockin, to 
breed in him an opinion of his British Majesty's 


eal greatness, which the Dutch have so much j 


extenuated. Bogdan Matfoidg, the chamber 
vourite, should not be neglected neither. He 

sncies rarities, and therefore should be pre- 

ented with some. For, as Nashockin main- | 


ums reason of state, so Bogdan must be the 
man to procure the Czar's personal affection 
towards his Majesty of Great Britain | 


rhe two last « hapters contain some scraps 
natural history, chiefly relating to the Be 
ia, from the roe of which Caviare is made 
We shall conclude our extracts with an ac- 
eount of this fish 


Having elsewhere mentioned Caviare, I 
shall now give you a full account thereof. It 
s made at Astracan, of the roes of sturgeon | 
ind belluga. The belluga is a large fish, about 
twelve or fifteen feet long, without scales. not 
inlike a sturgeon, but more luscious and 
large; his flesh is whiter than veal, and 
more delicious than marrow. Of these two | 
fishes. they take great numbers, only for their | 
which they salt and press, and put 
» into casks ; some they send unpressed, and 


es 


little corned with salt, being accounted a 
rreat dainty Caviare is of two sorts; the 
tirst made of the sturgeon's spawn ; this is 


black, and small grained, somewhat waxy, like 


potargo, and 


is called eckra by the Russians 
the Turks make this. The second sort is made 
of the belluga’s roe, in whose be lly is found 
an hundred and fifty, and two hundred weight 
ol spawn ; 
per corn ofa darkish grey 


it is a@ grain as large as a small pep- 
The belluga lies 
in the bottom of the river, and swallows many 
arge pebbles, of an incredible weight, to bal- 
ist himself against the stream of Volga, aug- 
mented by the snow’s melting; when the 
iters are assuaged, he disgorges himself. His 
spawn is called arminska eckra, perhaps the | 
Armenians were the first makers of caviare 
his they cleanse from its strings, salt it, and 
lay it upon shelving boards to drain away the 
more oily part, and the more unctuous fatty | 
ubstance ; this being done, they put it into 
sks, and press it very hard, till it becomes 
udurate 
Thus, reader,” to use the language of the 


closing sentence of the book, “thou hast at 


a brief and pleasant narrative of Russia 
This little book is one of those which is se 


dom met with, but which is not highly prized 


by the bibliographer, because its merits hay: 
still preserved too many copies to entitle it t 

the character of “‘ very rare At present, it 
does not much matter how soon the moths ar 

the worms precipitate into dust such exemplars 
as remain of the Present State of Russia: for 
we believe that we have transferred to oy 
pages all that is valuable of the labours of Dr 
Collins 
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NARRATIVE OF AN EXCURSION TO 
THE SUMMIT OF MONT BLANG 
By Dr. Edmund Clark, und Captain Mar! 


ham 


(Concluded from p. 122.) 


Jerore attempting to gather up the frag 
ments of our a ographical lecture, we crav 
indulgent permission to say a word on the 
form of our young professor's elevated rostrum 
The extreme summit of Mont Blane seems t 
vary a good deal in its appearance. Wher 
De Saussure was here. he found no plain at 
all; but, in 1822, Mr. Clissold had better a 
commodation, for he says, “The plane of th: 
summit was triangular, and almost equilateral 
declining from its north side, which was ver 
nearly horizontal, parallel to, and facing th 
valley of Chamouni; the distance from the 
middle of this side to the pposite angle being 
not less than five or six hundred feet This 
trea, however, he pr viously remarks, was 
greater than Coutet had ever before seen. a 
though this was his sixth ascent. Doubtless 
the fierce whirlwinds so common on the A ps 
often sweep away the external crust of snov 
and totally alter its form ; at present, it a 
corded much more closely with the observ 
tion of De Saussure. “On ne trouve point de 
plaine, sur le Mont Blanc, c’est une espece de 
dos d'Ane ou d’arréte alongée.t 

On the loftiest ridge, a column of wood was 
erected with vast labour, by order of Nap 
leon ; but it soon fell from its giddy elevatior 
slipped over the fearful precipice, and disap 
peared in the gulf below, thus sharing th 
fate of its projector. We were afterwards told 


* The conclusion of this narrative has, we 
understand, been expected with some impa 
tience, by several of our subscribers—We 
therefore mention that it appeared in the /ast 
number of the Magazine from which it is 
taken. —Ed. Mus 

t Perhaps no elaborate description would 
convey more accurately the general figure of 
the mountain top, than a simple illustration 
that occurred to Captain Sherwill 
half an orange, quite covered with melted su 
gar, and compressed pretty strongly between 
the fingers; you have thus a very tolerable 
imitation of the extreme summit of Mor 


Blan 
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hereafter , it most tinctly, but no portior 
A litt aide of the Mont Rosa ris R the shores of the lake, 1796 
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THE SONG OF THE JANISSARY 
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Maria de Mont Blanc, of whose adventurous os F 
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Are they destined to pass like the sunshine of | entered my chamber To awake, to see fk: 
Aes spring | and t 1ear the question, “‘ whether | were Ja 
rheir fame to the winds, and their neck to the “asa 


string 


was but the work of an instant 


him. I asked by 
he concave like hailstones shall oF ; acted replied, by that 


tion 


1s! 
ed ine ail my 


the most 


nag 
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ind ot 
Ww hoe 
ol the 


and that | 


Arios 
vorks ot 
sper 
winecl 


} 


pover hair to be 


lite hie eT » 

left a mar tot ‘ t 
isthe pr 
haus at | 
lis red tr mm 


and messer 
irned fron 
surprise at my dressing 


ber, | was not a 
lumes, edites mester and Hittie startied f r trom thirty to forty 
libertine. born I had done me the ho 
period of his ' worthy of their attend 
the profligacy } ign g to the proverb, Ne 
tainly uninter , i ntra duos,” two would have 
judging even from t w ; been quite iff Is it not extraordinary 
haus thoucht prudent courage is innate, one 
revoltis ire « un) a nsi¢ ficient to arrest another, 
think near u r ed in ern lit I y uuntry, where cowardice has set 
ture——the » her home ly are required for the pur 
man lane is il more one 


preventer en be is attacked, 


Pe tive 


assaulted bolder ; 
in the wo nan is oltten seen 


present to an | rri, he gives them a good 


history of his es 


which will, w { nter hon \ rra esired me to enter a gondo 


our read side; tour men 


mention were dismissed 
sanova w where, after ol 
sions, and l 

he had rit \ ‘ 
were ra : f t ruck t he | f 
than the res t 
self’ He wa iowed him 
talent. and posses det rtne ails pas mdol igh 


even fully allow ' ye cana we red e “canal grande 


used, he locked 
hours 

Lie 

rders tu 

many 

vanity must always lend to the writines on : ; 

tobiographe rs. —T } The time throughout the narrative is 


koned after tl 
It was on the morning of the 25th of Jul; t This 


is the nan ‘ lebrated prisons 
1755, just at break of day, when messer grand are known by in the German the 


: — | original word signifies “lead-chambers.” from 
* Chief executive officer of the Venetian police. | a cause noticed in the narrative 


ed in the affirmative when 
By the Prophet! the waves of the Euxine shall letters, and 


and st 


of ste 


whieh 


prise 
on as! 


1c los 


round 
throu; 
fasten 


have 
replies 
compe 
which 
ailer 
would 
th 
him 
Sul 
elbow 
flecti 
rt 
small 
of tw 
rece. 
not 
whieh 
1 dise 
my h 


an al 
neithe 
fou 

broad 
there 
dre 5 
hat ar 
drove 
rest, | 
I cou! 
rats a 
ret, t 
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lace, ¢ 
’ di Pa 
The stars from t throug 
drop which 
Ere the traitor and coward may hope to tread Phe word tribunal overpows a patr 
down t y re vielded to “Ris 
rhe tameless in sou the uy mm din wn } it my writ desk stood open retar 
We mn e. stern Ma my 4 y the ta I told the officer valli 
ut hand , : tt them \ r that was car 1 wi 
Thou hast irpen'dt tants was immediately of the 
dled the I y i required to pri his une 
We are gathering like tempests that gather by , ; Iscrip which were sus chamt 
night » be in surrendered dirty | 
Wo wo to thee, k when we yu my in two 
mig hit rit magical and n the 
itent ere t Clavicula Sa my 
ricatrix,’ essay seized 
4 s of i \ ed oature es squ 
° [Tue follo narrative is translated from id con Lmagican, to the 
the 1 tJ ( ~ ' prise, 
nim 
the 
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and stopped at the quay of the prisons: a flight | 


of steps led us over a high, enclosed bridge, 
which connects the prisons with the ducal | 
lace, and is thrown over the c 

di Palazzo 
through a chamber, brought us to 


from hence a 


which | was presented to a man in the dress of 


| 
a patrician ; he cast a glance on 1 said, 
It is he, secure him well 


retary to the state inquisite menico Ca 
valli 
I was delivered over to the 


of the Camerotts 


superintendar 


his men, led me 

ambers, two of w 
dirty garret 
two broad, and received 
n the roof. I cone! 
my prison, but 


seized a large ke 


It was ab 


bound door, 
and which h 
es square 
ed with « 
to the wall 
prise, said, | 
to guess the use 
him; when 
a prisoner to 
on a stool with 
neloses half of | 
rounded by a 
thr ugh thes 
fastened to a win 
culprit has given hi 
confessor does 
fled 
“Ingeniously 
have the honour of 
replied ; but my wo 
‘As I was five fee 
compelled to stoop 
which was tmmec 
ailer asked me, t 
d have to 
thought 
him ioek 


sullen 


an al 
neither 

ide 
broad, which w 
there la my 


dress, as nea 


hat and plume 


rats as laree as rabbits runni: it the gar- 
ret: these dis rusting creatures, atthe sight of 


which I shuddered, were bold enough even to 
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come close to the grating ; [ immediately shut 
the opening in the door, for my blood ran cold 

1 sank 
into a deep reverie, and leaning with folded 


arms against the grating, 


at the idea of their approat h ng me 


stood silent and mo- 
tionless 

he clock striking twe nty-one, raised anxie- 

ty in my mind at the non-appearance of any 

human being ett without food, without 

| had not even bread and 

in truth hungry, but none 

know that 1 seemed to care whether 


} 
a ed 


a bitterness in 

need before ; I still 
me would appear before the 
but when it struck four-and- 
twenty, and none came, my rage brok 


ke loose ; 


end of the day 


| now lec stamped, ¢ irsed 


I could, and 
passe 


ind screamed as 
made as much noise as 
a an hour in this occupa 
y one show himself. nor 
that | was even heard: 

I shut the grating to ke ep 
Kerclhief round 


full length on the 


even if my 

seemed i possible I 

try to remember the 

had drawn down this punishment, 
ld recollect no great fault I had 
’; that I was licentious and spoke 
nd. and that | sought 


render me 


4} 
d as a erimi- 

ne reader may 

d desperation rage in 

lespotism that could 
ression: nevertheless, 
my anger, nor the depth 

the Hoor, hin- 

body required 

man is young, he often ob 
he requires when he least 


dreadful is 
nent the un 
I could 
three hours 
Without 

I reached 


ve put 

my hand 
ice. Fear 

re sucha 
motioniess 
it occurred 
only, which 

n | reached 

ncountered 

horror, | 

still; but 

: co ided that a corpse had 

vy my side \ l ing, for 
rtain when I first laid down there was 
n the floor. I stretched: 


iird time to be convinced ] g 


ind out 
of the 
leaned on 
my elbow to effect this, I found, on touching 
the coid hand, that it began to move 


truth of the supposition : but 


I Was 


> 
a 
it 
en 
nd 
by ae 
iat 
ny 
in 
er a 
4 
ly y » ol om 
s through three long 
is were locked, into a 
ed t six yards long and 
ght through a hole ie: 2 
nd 1 that this was to be : 
n ee feet and a halt high tion, but neither ¢« 
" n the middle, eight inch iad | any reason to a 
er sired to enter, | observ involved im darkness . 
iron, fastenca out the rats, ar nine 
unt, on noticing my sur- | my head, hid nyslfia 
s r muzzled | floor 
is macl ‘ Lean he Se com 
of Inquisitors Command leath wer 
ed, he is obliged to sit hought ria 
uw < against this iron, which | crime th 
«; the other half is sur- | out I ¢ i 
cord which 1s passed | been 
les 1 the wall, and whatever 
m which ts turned till the every en] 
ig soul back to God; but | guilty: 1 ies 
} guilty 
t leave him till life has | nal of the 1 ae 
a conceive W 
ty ved! and probably you | spired me w rN. 
oO turning the windlass i be familiar 
d anion was silent. | neither the 
e ne inches high, I was | of my erief Bi: 
ve uble to enter the door, | dered me fr Ra 
vy closed on me The rest und 
ie igh the grating, what | | tains as mu 
I, unswered, | Lad not yet would expect it 
ot ft the place, and I heard Che midnight bell aroused me (ae 
r vor as he went | the wak that causes us to | ; Py 
rwhe! i, | on my | realit f the d ‘tions of slurs 
flecting on my fate SIX bea one fro t te fa is 
n thu cross iother, torr sixteen | risi: while on 
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s rest, leaning on my elbows ; the window itself mecca 
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ced that what my righ und ed, that in that time seven other prisoners had 
y my wn left on wt been secured to each of whom, as t the 3 
tted, to hinder any om 
cut t 

grow 
light 
sible 
work 
ria of 
ceive 
The 


secre 
ther books 
forth into act e se you wrote 
without ever attain ort jown 
I lay till eight o'clock «“ Present my thanks to him for the favour of 
gan to appear at a quarter ¢ ! having giv 1 room to myself. 
tly anticipat i ‘] will do so if you desire me ; but you ought 


must rise: I impatien 


proach 
t must be a favour to be left 


seemed like ¢ i 
missed to my be put into the company 
the longi suppose to be in these dun 
som. The 

was to pl 

ind 

ine 

pertsecu 

myseil 

And 


that 
anger, 
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6 now convil 
ed, was or 
lying on it 
ing and w 
This « 
eneu 
it rather 
I saw mys 
false seeur 
, where rea 
j the fancy ! 
desponde 
reality of every 
‘, our senses, or our mind Approaching my “Tell me what you will have for to-morrow - a 
ul rt 
n, 
the 
what 
ravin 
us 
er di 
flan 
re 
God | 
te 
ford 
purpo 
by ot! 
‘sin t nemiy 
a who thus tates the voice of reason. | ‘| not know this ies 
Phe less I expected from the m Lhoped | The fellow w s learnt, some days 
ed ! S01 t t hy the tr 
5 eight, sof this | y sees the pel leves 
appear befo he a eV out U mt, thirst 
I had had sider t reatures duc 
when the sole ‘ it ale 
cruise fa manded « vat none know 
t t} t he 
surprised tl ‘ ear me thre | men t possess soll ble t! 
questions he ¢ te trol e went nen and paper, his derfa 
his wonder 1 I ha skec \ ; | ) ed m to th 
any r turnit Id il t to t sake scal 
f=) su d] y remau ated re, 
7 ! t wii re than sp ful ol 
your op nl want t | edt day yvere 
W hae yet them fi here is | t t rim waite 
pencil and pa writ th s wher t t j s. | 
| . the se of the 
lam toa des ‘ ere s k 
rit rats t ret, and Dy 
arm-chair riass, razor cet-hand the t r of t the tower of St 
kerchiets ’ s W n ‘ \i 
had taken fr e, t ther th to rat ot 
to him, tor the couid not re selt re t it} t t nearly produced 
and he told me | must omit books " pers 7 
looking-giass, and razors, lor they we for over! 
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of the thre vl have 
heard n a! ur ‘ c t ive met » large 
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hooks, which, intentionally, I would not open 
efore him ; probably he would have informed 
the spy, if I had manifested any 
them. After he had arranged my meal, and 
cut two lemons, he left me 

I ate the soup directly, that it might not 
grow cold. I held one of the books up to the 
light of the grating, and found it was just pos- 
sible to read in this manner: the title of the 
work was, “* The mystic town of the sister Ma- 
called Agrada 
ceive contents of the work 
The second book was the work of a Jesuit: | 


dislike to 


r 1 of Jesus. I could not con- 


what could be the 


have forgott 


en his name His object in it was 
found a new and more particul ir veneration 


According to 


rts of tl 


the heart of our Saviour 


this, before a 
leemer 1 sacred ; tl 


lted une 


flattered 
id extra 


revelations 


h 


fe « his y 

forded her the 

UT pose 


other mear The tings contained 


for inver 


tentional fictions 


] perfect belief. as is 


far; all was written in ] 
sually the case in the visions of an exalted 
and overstrained imagination, which, far re- 
moved from pride, is p rfectly convinced of 
the truth of the communications, which it be 
lieves the sacred spirit to have instilled into 
it. The work excited in me neither 
thirst for nor devotion to religion, t 
duced me to regard every doc 
neous that contains any thing either dogmati- 


trine as erro 
or myst i] 
Nevertheless 


ng had on my spirits 


I soon felt the effect this read 


‘ 


A mind more suscepti- 
to the 


ble than mine. and more inclined 


derful. would haye become as v 


fthe nun itself 


to the w 


hu nan 
Darrow] 

ng mental 
| am cony 
overturned: our re 
easily inflamed, and 
tts exp! sion 
have been speaking can overset 4 mans rea 


son, if, like me, he were a prisoner in the Ca- | 


Vou. [X.—No. 54. 


tion could not gro | 


powder, 
{ l a spark for 


Such a work as t! f which I 
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merotti, and deprived of every employment, 
and every other mental occupation 
At the end of nine days | was destitute of 
money. Lorenzo asked to whom he should 
apply for some; I answered to no one. My 
silence and reserve were in the highest degree 
repugnant to this gossiping and avaricious man 
On the following morning he announced te me, 
“ that fifty sous per ciem were allotted me by 
the tribunal ; as receiver of this sum, he would 
keep a reckoning of my expenditure, and ac 
count with me at the month’s end, and I might 
dispose of the I requeste d to see 
week, but I was in 
Seventy-five 
than I could 
the over- 
want of 


overplus 
the newspapers twice a 
formed that that r 

livres nore 
spend, f thing 
power ind the 
proper fone h hau the destruc 
tive time of tl log day iow began, and the 
f of my pri 
cell to 
ned entirely 


on imed 


ren re 


suns rays ac 

son, phere 

that I weati sto I re 
it 


mvertee 
tm down 
as I sat in 

annou iced 

in bed and 

the first at 

when Lorenzo for d untouch 
asked me how I f “ Well,” 
That is impo | or you eat 
nothing il astonished 
to hear of the bounty of the tribunal, for you 
medicines, 
In three 
hours he re appeared, carrying a lighted taper 


ed, he 
I re plie d 


you are ill, and you 


shall have a doctor, surgeon, and 
without its costing ou any thing 


before a man, whose appearance proclaimed 
him a physician. For three days | had been 
in a burning fever; he wished to interrogate 
me, but I declared, that to my confessor and 
physician I could only speak without witnesses 
He ordered Lorenzo to withdraw, and on his 
he quitted me, declaring me im dan 
it wasa 


refusing 

ger of my life. This was what 1 wished ; 

satisfaction to me to show my inflexible tyrants 

the consequences of their persecution 

sician returned alone 
ning without. I 


In four hours the phy 
with the light. Lorenzo r 
was so exhausted t really at « ise 
When we are serv V we no longer 
vexe d my torment 
he had 
gling ma 
rror of him 


and what 


‘ e ent Iw 
it, for since 
the stran 
tuation, 


vour melancholy 


ind then left 
ly, though 
On the following 
tendant returned, ac 
who bled me; he gave 
which I was to take at evening, and a draught ; 
he also had obtained permission for me to sleep 


ng my medical at 
iunied by a surgeon, 


me some icine, 


‘te 
= 
had 
ne. a 
- 
con 
e of 
url 
we 
‘OW 
ook ‘ 
4 the R e first “- 
te 
ie revo: ; 1 to me to 
be no more worthy of esp 1! veneration than a 
nv other of the entrail The first work me- Pe 
what attracted my attentior it contamed the ane 
ravings of the overstraing fancy of a very 
us, but very m y muy? of S «} = 
» lef 
iv of ba 
= er delusions All her chimerica 
dun rdinary visions were delivered 
flamed with ve for the ly virgin, and, as 1a 
we r conhden ial friend he had received fre m 
rea Cod mand ¢ vrite the 
had 
= this 
sa ail 
your 
jays Sy 
ee 
he 
Lu 
now 
the 
= 
ing to sleep, | felt the it dis 
rder which the nu A noratted 
dreams if ) f wor ret well said he. “ Write a 
tad fort nd bear it to the onl 
rk mig nly 
{the Camerott inary t t rpoth rv prepare a dose of it for 
un r Cava ‘ nf [ repliec Cavalli has | n the 
A) I have ever s Pe] rsuaded of the er fatal phys vho prescribed for me the Oey 
St ‘ ‘ Heart of Jesu und the ‘ Mystic Town 
these works have reduced me to this He 
D 
ed 
= 2 
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rarret. where heat was not quite so 


‘ring but ned on account 


s, which I it come mto 


mv bed. He compassionated my condition, and 
told me that he had represented to Cavalli the 
consequences of mv reading the books he had | 
sent me, and that Cavalli had promised to send j 
me others; in the mean time he had brought 
me Bocthius. I thanked him for his kindness | 
and he went, after leaving me elder and barley 


e 


water to drink 
After four visits of this man I bes 
yalescent, and | regained my appeti 


beginning of September | was tolerably 


stored; nothing tormented me but heat 

min. and ennui, for | could not read Boethius 
eternally Lorenzo told me I might, while my | 
bed was being made and my room swept out, 
in order to destro us who consumed me, | 
wash my face and | ! “the cell: this | 
was a favour, and I ployed the eight | 
minutes that was ved 

lently up and 
ened at tl 

day renz 
settled his i remained 
about thir » but | gave it 
to him, t ’ 

for it he thanked 1: if he had 
n At +} 


priest vho 
each month | 1 
saw any cey 
it Was amor 
appropriate 
remained int 
the hope of speedily 
scarcely anevening pass 


to rest with a mviection th on 


ed 
my freedom would 
as | saw my hopes « 
oecurred to me th 
was fixed for my inp 
tured the first of Octo! 


cause on that day the 
My confinement would last 
concluded 
who, | had 
nouns to 
cused, an 
seemed but 
ceived my 
ever passes that 
I imagined that 
they were as 
that they still 
their own re 
free me at the 
their successo 
tice thev had been 

But all this an 
fallacious, as applic 
citizen becomes gull as soon as he 
by this court as such What use then to ex 
amine hun Why give him the unpleasan 
information of his conviction and ec ndemna- 
tion? His confession is not needed; they 
therefore leave him hope the tribunal j idves 
and condemns; the culprit is but a machine, a 
nail, to drive which through a plank only re 
quires a hammer 

On the night of the thirtieth of September 
I could not sleep 1 longed for the approach of 


day. for I was convinced it would bring me 
freedom : but morning broke, and Lorenz 
ht me my food without a word. Five 

six days I passed in rage and desparr ; I began 
to think that, from causes totally inexplical 
me. | was to be confined for life. This fearf 
thought excited a laugh, but nothing more: | 
resolved to free myself, or perish in the at 
tempt. “ Deliberata morte ferocior.” I deter 
mined, at the beginning of November, to leave 
a place by stratagem where | was unjustly de 
tained by force. This became my only thought 
I resolved in my mind the means of aceon 
plishing, what doubtless many had attempted 
but none had ever succeeded in. A curious ¢i 
cumstance disclosed to me the effect confine 
ment had had on my mind. I stood in my 
cell, with my eyes turned p towards the hol 
in the roof, and contemplated the large beam 
Lore ist left the cell with two assist 
the hnee timber not only 
he right, and then res 


rt 
same moment I lost my equ 
proceed from an ea 


cone. 


very, 
inutes the shock 
laimed, “ Another, an 
but stronger The atte: 
they suppose d me 


On reflection, | was aware 


t ithe 


t my es 


ssib 

{ leave me unhurt 

St. Mark's place 

» it was that, on the sam 


ble my plans for esc upe, 


is necessary 


rs are on the 
ducal palace 


with slates nor 


id three feet square 


hence the name 


iccess to them is 
ind through 
d been brought 
neil-hall ot 
secretary 
uler returns | 
he has performed 


This arrange 


iter hour of the 
ed in an adjoin 

la, and the jailers 
irough an anti-room 


dance on that couneu 


opposite s 


was mine, 


of the building ; thr mg w i 
towards the west, and four towards the east.- 
The gutter on our side ran ilong the inner 


court; on the other it overhung the canal 
* Rio di palazzo The cells on that side are 
very light, and a man can stand upright in 
them ; but it was not so with the others, which 
were called “trave,” from the beams which 
crossed the windows in the roof. The floor of 
my cell was the ceiling of the hall of the in 
quisitors, who, according to rule, assembled 


only at 1 
which th 

| was 
f the lo 
cape 
the floor 
were rec 
taining, 
municati 


material: 
bribe the 
have hac 
them, 


tood seu 


re ever 
rive the 
t of m 


erive 
hins, I « 


md ever 


ct a ma 
ting hi 
In the 
mt, ar 
od being 
pave 
n was 
al 
g ol bo 
ASSis 
an, wh 
um in W 
1 the al 
see 
rtunate 
iu wi 


ying on 
ey es 

a way disc 
He was 


lothes, 


stretched 
stantiy a 
und im 1 
nen ed 


vachmal 


when the 
ittachme 
narriage 
und got 
He wa 
put in lov 
sighs see 
nistress : 
his simpl. 
him, but 
liom my 
nothing 
row, Lor 
formed h 
teen sou 
jauler he 
he might 
weekly 
tated iy 
us pe 
up and 
om great 
further n 
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overp 
me con- 
At the 
pia ttl 
brium: | knew i 
uake, ind the t 
ume thing. . il 
ed silent; u 
rewed, and 
rreat Good ts 
were astonis] 
| never | ranged, and flee 
test: without doubt. | that it had occurred to tha st 
east crimes that he | tion of the ducal palace, | | 
to sown use ( t I did not seer 
tion, ever nourishing that the ng 
ne tomy liberty and free on the pay 
itmy retiring | The same earthqua 
the morrow | day, laid Lisbon in 1 
appointed, it | 9 descr ption of the locale” 
stated term on 
“be hiehest floor, um the of of th 
h roof is neither covered 
til bat with plat 
ind about a line in thickness PF 
Bleikammern The o ly 
thie 1 the gate of the Po 
’ i i the way n 
the state inquisitors pa 
alone keeps the key, and tf 
to him every morning alter 
his service for the pris Pe 
ment was made, a 
day the ine i tena 
’ ing chamber called La B 
would have ha: to pass ft 
were in 
I the two ides 
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ealy at night after the meet 
which they were all of them members 

| was aware of all this, and my knowlec 
f the locality : fforded me the only hope of es- 
cape It would be necessary to dig through 
the floor of my cell, but to effect this tools 
were required, which I had no means of ob- 
taining, deprived as I was of all means of com- 
;qunication with others ; all visits and writing 
materials were absolutely forbidden ; gold to 
bribe the jailers | had none ; and if they would 
have had the complaisance to let me murder 
besides, one of them 


lye 


tinem, | had no weapon 


tood sentinel at the closed passage and 
it, he must 


be- 


re even a comrade could be 
rive the pass ord Fl ght rei the ob- 
t of my constant thought since | could 


erive no assistance ¢ he bject from Boe- 


hius, | ceased to peruse his writings but I 


ad ever been convinced that there ts 

cta man may not attain by const uitly de- 
iting his thoughts to it 

In the middle of November I was informed, 
sat, a rew state prisoner hay ng been taken 


ad being condemned othe worst cel 


him for a « 
of 


wo assistants, 


nan no was 
um in with me, and jell t on my 
n the alcove, so that the I vale 
I was diverted at his surpri 
rtunate enough to be only five feet high, s 


ion my 


» could stand uprig arm- 


which he 


hs eves and opened 
vay discontentedly 
Inore 


He was still 
lothes, and on approaching the alcove he 


surprise rving 


tretched forth his hand and tout hed me, in- 
stantly apologising I bade him to sit down, 
und in this manner our acquaintance com- 
nenced He told me he was the son of a 
achman. had been valet to a count, and had 
" love with his master’s daughter; that 
when the father found that she returned his 
ittachment, and that they litated a secret 
narriage, the count had exert is influence, 
und got him sent here 
He was an agreeable 
put in love to desperation 


t young man, 
and all his tears and 
sighs seemed vented more on account ol his 
nistress's than of his ow 
his simplicity, and shared my 
him. but he ate nothing; and at mght 1 lent 
him mv mattress to sleep on, as he could get 
‘ On the mor- 


1 pitied 


tuation 


provisions with 


nothing for himself ull morning 
row, Lorenzo brou m a mattre 
formed him that the tribunal all 


teen sous dal provisions 


jailer he would always eat with me, and t 

he might ke ep the mone y to have three masses 

weekly said for his soul, Lorenzo congratu- 

lated compan my kit 

us permission to wall ry day half an hour 
rv: this was not only 


ibled me to 


idness, and gave 


up and down in the gallery 
of great use to my health, 


further my plans for escape, which, neverthe- 
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ing of the ten, of | less, did not ripen till eleven weeks after- 


wards 

At the further end of this magazine for rats, 
I found a quantity of old lumber, on each side 
of two old chests, laying tuinbled together on 
the ground; a heap of papers and writings lay 
before them. Among the rubbish was a warm- 
ing-pan, a brazier, a fire-shovel and tongs, an 
old candlestick, and a tin watering-pot; proba- 
bly some illustrious predecessor of mine had 
obtained permission to have these for his con- 
venience; I also observed an iron bolt, about 
the thickness of my thumb, and eighteen inch- 
es long ; but I t uched nothing ; the time was 
not yet arrived for fixing my attention on any 
thing 

One morning, at the end of the month, my 
companion was removed from me; L ‘renzo said 
he had been ordered to the prisons called La 
Guattri: they are in the interior of the build- 
ing, and belong likewise to the inquisitors 
Those imprisoned in them enjoy the privilege 
of calling their jailers i ny tome, if they want 


any thing. It is true, that there ts no day-light, 
the pli ce. Lafterwards 


but an oil-l Linp suppile 
issed five years 


Maegiorin 
ished for ten more 
society affected me 

exceeding] iin to myself, I again 
fell into dejection, | | still was allowed the 
privil , wal winthe g for a short 
and I found means to examime every 
more particularly in one 


time 
thing that was there 
of the chests I found some bla ik paper, paste, 
undressed goose feathers, and twine; the other 
was lo if blank smooth marble, 
k. six long, and three wide, 
te and convey into my cell, 
rainy shirts 
days after Maggivrino’s departure, 
L ld me | mieht expect another com- 
panion This jailer, who was an inveterate 
gossip, was impatient at my reserve , and as I 
e him an opportunity of showing his 
he concluded that I asked him no 
questions, in the belief he had nothing to tell 
me worth knowing. This hurt his vanity ; and 
to prove that | was mistaken, he let fall hints 
things, of which I had asked no infor- 
respecting the prisoners and the rules 
he also boasted his own virtues, 


never gav 
discretion 


of many 
mpation 
of the place 
but they were for the most part negative 

This was the first conversation he had ho- 
noured me with; it diverted me, and his infor- 
mation was afterwards of use to me; I also 
gathered from it that his folly prevented him 
from being baser than he otherwise might 
have been. I was fully aware that I might 
profit by this folly 

The following morning my new companion 
urrived, and the same scene as with Maggio 
rino was rey ited I now found that I should 
want two ivory spoons, for the first day I al- 
ways had to treat the strangers 

{ saluted the present one immediately ; and 
my beard, already four inches long, imposed 
more on him than my stature ; for though I 
was allowed scissors occasionally to cut my 
nails, I was not permitted to cut my beard ; 
but use is every thing, and I became used to 
this 

The stranger was a man of about fifty, thin, 


' 
“1 
n was wrreeable to me. Accord- 
rly. after the third hour, I heard the draw ig! 
r of bolts, and Lorenzo, accompanied by his ees 
yeared, conducting a young 
ix, concluded was intended for 
n. with attention ; and seeing my Boethius a 
r t elf over the grating, he dried ag om 
the book, but pushed it : 
ta Latin work 
+ 
1 hin fif- = 
told the 
| 
= 
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and stooped much: he shabbily dressed 


and had a sinister expression of r 


was 
; 
first day 
on the morrow 
good bed and linen 
s brought him. The jailer 
demanded 


he w reserved t me the 


but 


wards 
thou 

he cha \ 
belonging to him w 


asked about and money 


“then you shall 
hip s biscuit, and 
th directly, 


d t 
tre He 


have been unprudent to 


money 


must not 


thout 


* but one 


in usurer, 


grea 
own 
fifty 
to the 
hberated 


were sen 


his 
day 

ire had brought 

him to « may be 
even in this tyran ; 

On the Ist of 1756. I received a 

new year's gifl ‘ zo brought me a beau- 


tiful dressing-gown, lined 


some use 


with fox fur, a silken 
of bear- 
on as it 


coverlid quilted with wool 
skin to put feet in ; 
was hot in summer was 
ter. At the 
six zech 
sal, ur 


ind a case 
or oport 

in proport 
prise win- 
that 


monthly were placed at my dispo 


in 


time he infor: 


same 
that I might buy what books or news- 
pleased. He added that this present 

my friend and patron, the Patri- 
| begged of him some paper 
wrote on it, “ My thanks for 
¢ tribunal and the generosi- 


+} 


lin my 
ect this had 
ned 1 


lu ed to git 


mime 
im the 
pre 
up all t é ping ; Pp 
alter 
rated him 

One morning, asI was walking up and down 
the garret, nm es rested on the bolt, 
the ground. I saw that it 

with an off 


int is man 


miser down and degene- 


whic! 
still lay on could 
be made t nsive and 
defensive ked it up, hid it under 


my clothes, and | g 
same time taking in my hand the piece of mar 
ble I before mentioned to have secured: I re 
cognised it now for a whetstone, and trying 


at the 


the bolt on it, | resolved to make a we apon of | 


| the 
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latter, though every convenience for so 
The difficulties had 
an incentive to my pers 


was wanting 
overcome were bD 
verance: | was obliged to perform my work in 
and to hold the stone 
in my hand, for want of something to lean 
against ; and instead of oil, | was compelled t 
my own spittle I worked fourteen days 
to convert the bolt into an octancular stilett 


nearly perfect darkness 


use 


und a sword-maker could not have done it bet 
! 


ter im possivie 


ter; but it is to form an idea of 


fatigue it was a work 
I cou 
irm, and my left ha 
| would not 


ind patience it cost me 


juam Siculi non invenere tyranni 


move 


my r it 
one b r Dut 
ip mv we hit was hnished 


fy, ] 
ia 


mecertain of what use 


puzzled in what manner 


Lh 


would 
to cor so “scape 
irm-chair 


discovery 

no one 
Knew of its situalio 
led with 


h, if not 


one stey 


vonderful, 


eflection, | 


it remained fo 


concit 


ough the floor 
must 
ivalli ; 
morning 
> ope ning, 
my bed-clot! 
table of the tr 
morning whet 
was opened 0 be abit 
ich a place of satety betore I 


if | four 


were pursu 
1 a sentinel, placed by Lorenzo, in that 
1 would, with my weapon, kill hin 
but if it should turn out that the floor of tl 
doubly, and perhaps trebly boarde 
the work might occupy me many months, an 
» able to hinder the sweeping 

To forbid it would exe 

suspicion, for | had at first most strenuous 
it, for the sake of exterminating 


chamber, 
cell was 


how should It 
my room 80 long 
insisted on 
the. vermin 

Nevertheless, I did forbid it; and after son 
days, Lorenzo was curious to know the reasor 
I rey that it raised a dust that was prey 
dicial to my lungs he pr yposed first sprink 
but that I reprobated still more, becaus 


At the « 


tto be swept 


dampness caused spitting of blood 


week he commanded 


bed taken out of the cell, and brought 
a light, under the pretence of seeing it « 
harboured sus} 
indifferent in a 


ok my resolution according 


I saw 
cion, but I remained 


swe pt that he some 


quite 
y handkerchief with blood, wh 
ne y cutting my thumb, and waited 
is coming nave 
that I have 

| nave 
One soon arrived, bled me, and gav 
I declared to him that Lor 
was alone to blame would | 
He was de 
sired to desist, which he agreed to; and it be 
came a rule among the under-jailers, only 
sweep the rooms of those they meant to il 
treat! 

I had gained much, but the time was no 


1 coughed so violel 
iV, I 


see how 


said, 


burst a blood-vesse 


bled; pray send for a phys 


clan 
me a receipt 
be« Luse he 


vere in having the place swe pt 


mde m 


urs 
are com 
to pene! 
ne to r 

amp 
and tho 
ne: | 


steel, a 


rhetit: 
ystitt 


It at la 
tailor t 
with s} 
stain ; 
my he: 
filled n 
hope 
sus} 
two st 
where 
of such 
there 
ly. Co 
and for 
I wa 


poured 


gin mi 
lor 
was de 
On As 
that | 
cret 
ing ar 


enable 


ment ; 
receiv 
aconi 


| 
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|| et con 
d, th 
ands b 
wae reat 
for it q 
] have not even a sous.” 
Good rephed Lorenzo 
exc nt water He fet 
and then left me al with t ma 
sighed ind that awakened my n the 
, “ Be not dejected said I to him you shall fane 
eat with me; but yo were pl 
come here absolutely vim eal: I 
have money he replied, ade 
let these | rpies know it | tended 
I learnt from him that he was saded 
who had been sent here most justly for an im- | find it there u < vine: 
famous piece of roguery he had practised to- | this manner I was pr ' resent 
wardsa ©C t Ser n. to whom he had re wards 1 es , iia” was that p 
I fused restitutior f some money he had been it least re t ible rast 
intrusted with by | After be lenin After four days of r= eeeend er; tl 
ed in a process with costs, he was | that iroug’ 
here till he should p On the fourt ay, atid stances 
about four, Lore : moned him to the pre t erab 
eer of the He dressed ‘ re ir 
ately, shoes witl t my being t pres 
j aware of it; he cam i » half an hour in foil ¢ 
ef and igitat ind t k out of his le r rub 
ks two | es with three hundred and | ¢ ve las’ 
: mn th th wl } returned } tthe 
t the sai 
did 
pay 
came 
cian Br 
the cler 
ty of Sig: an 
1 me, th 
ty, an 
rht | 
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et come for beginning my work ; it was so | 
d, that | could not hold the iron without my i 
zen. My undertaking required 
the long winter nights 


ynds being Ir 
reat circumspection 
sade me inconsolable ; I had to pass nineteen | 
yrs in darkness, for on the foggy days, which | 
we common in Venice, the light that was able 
flicient to enable 
I again sunk into despondency ; 
amp would have made me happy. I thought, 
and thought, how I could supply the place of | 
I required a lamp, wick, oil, flint and 
and tinder, and I had 
ill; the lamp, however, | supplied by means 


to penetrate to me was not su 
me to read 


ne 
ail not one of them 


fan earthen pipkin, in which butter and eggs 
ind which | managed to con- 
| saved the oil for my id wicks I 
otton fr I then pre- 
tended to have a vi and 
Lorenzo to give me to 
to apply to the oth, and he was 


I laid three il! eg 


rere prepared 
eal 
ade out of « 
ent 


tooth per- 


ded flint steep 


ir for 


ved 


ot 


rrub the part with 


to be wit aut 
d Lorenzo to b 


to buy the sulphur 


e last used yn 


tthe danger, and desir« uy me 
ind | 
this 


to contrive a 


saive, or rather 
uid make the salve 
did - but 


ubstitute 


myself with butter 
lor the tinder ; 


for that was the work of 


now 
three days 
It at last occurred to me that | had ordered my 
tailor to stuff my silken vest, under the arms, 
with sponge, to prevent the appearance of the 
stain ; 
my heart beat, 


the clothes, quite new, lay before me; 
the tailor might not have ful- 

I hesitated between fear and 
hope. It only required two steps, 


ps, and [ was out 
f suspense ; but I could not resolve on those 
ps: at last | advanced to the 
where the clothes lay, and feeling unworthy 
of such a favour, if | s t 


ld find the 
there 


filled my orders 


two steps pl ce 


houl sponge 
I fell on my knees, a 
ly. Comforted by this, | to 


and found the sponge 


nd prayed fervent- 


K down the gress 


of it, than I 
put the wick 


] was no sooner in p 
poured the oil into the pip 


in, and the lamp was ready 


ssession 
n, and 
It was no little 
iddition to the pleasure this luxury afforded 
that | owed it entirely to m 
ty, and that | had violated one 
iws of the I dreaded th 


ght no longer: but I was obliged 


me, vn ingenu 


st 


of the stricte 
yrison ipproar 
to re 

my favourite dish. I determined to be 
t Monday of Lent, 
f the « hival, | 


me 


gin my operations on the fir 
for during the extravagance 
liable to have « 

On Ash-Wednesday Lorenz 
that | the 


eretary, W 


Was daily mpanions sent 
mounced t 


of the s 


me 


was to expect ual 


hich was made tor » sake of re 
mg any complaints of t 
enable the m to confess, 

he desired me, the 


receive him. When he came, | begged to ha 


aconfessor sent to me on the morrow, but I | 


ment 
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made no other request, and preferred no com- 
I regretted that | could not forbear 
shivering from cold, as the secretary might 
take it for a sign of guilt ; “found I 
a slight 
salutation, and left me, and I returned to my 
bed again to get warm : 

I now began to cut through the deal boards 
of my floor with my stiletto ; at first the chips 
were not bigger than a grain of corn, but by 
and by they increased to respectable splinters ; 
the deals were about sixteen inches broad. I 
dug my hole where two of them joined, and 


plaint 


he 
had nothing to say to him, he made me 


when 


was obliged to be expeditious,—for what was I 
to do if another prisoner who would 
have insisted on having the cell swept out I 
had bed lighted my 
lamp, on the or stiletto in 
t the chips in 


had come, 


moved 


and 


on one side, 


my 
lay 


uund, my 


one hand, and a napkin to coll 
the other; fortunately | 


npede 


met with no nail nor 
After six hours 
wreth 


cramp to u my progress 
work, I tied the napkin t 
the « behind the 


hips be 
| 
id 


nti 


ntending to 
inti- 
ts place 


mpty imber in the 
nut the | 


reom, ar 
One 


wed back iwain in 


my work on the following day, 
he first, and 

no interruption, 
In this way 
planks 

n I 
es of marble, 

gvainst this my 

lected Hanm 

passing the Alps, and re 
I found that 
by my perseverance, ena- 
if not to dig through the marble, at 
least to get out the mortar that cemented the 


is ineftl 


‘apon W 
contrivance 


for 
it on this occasu 


ie 
SOLVE 


otry m 


the vinegar, aided 


led me, 


pieces together, and in four days | accomplish- 
ed my purpose, and had not broken my stiletto 
I now found, as I expected, another plank, pro- 
bably the last, but with which I had greater 
difficulties, for the hole was already ten inches 

deep 
It was on the 24th of June, asin the afternoon, 
after working three hours, lying on my stomach 
on the ground, and quite naked, dropping with 
sweat, and my lamp standing lighted in the 
hole, when I heard the rattling of the bolts in 
the anti-rooms. What a moment! I| blew out 
left the stiletto and napkin in the 
pushed the bedstead into the alcove, 
threw mattress and bedding upon it, and sunk 
yn the floor, ad 
tered; have trod 
( 


the lamp 
opening 
nearly d just as Lorenzo en- 
on me if [ had not 
he, 
is like an 

hank Heaven for 
sent you such a comy n 


he we 
rod exclaimed 
this place 
having 

Your Excelleney 
iid this to the 


without 


may now c 


tur 
ing of my n 


pe reeived 


me unfor 


think 


however, 


» man who fol 


him, 
edness; the stranger 
and turned ay, while | search- 
mer must 


vain for a shirt 
exclaimed, 


t} } unselt 


The new ¢ 


hav hei, an 
“ Where id where am I to be 
What ah i nell 


ihe 
contined 
With 


whom 
ed him out of 
shirt, and to 

he stranger 
and whatever 
mean time he 


he had orders to a bed 


he might want m the 


rma 
ik 
tone 
an it 
t 
days = 
ett 
het 
f th 
vork 
ha 
r 
ist 
rine 
Lh 
n. it 
, Was that purpose \ y e st 
rasteel, but 1 had neither matches nor tin- a 
jude er: these, at length I aged to obtain, | a 
rough contrivance and fort te circum. } 
or stances An inflar ation caused me an in- ; 
et erable itching: | requested Lorenzo to pro- aa 
new re from the | n receipt to cure it: 
ope prescribed “diet tor a ¢ nd t e ounces 
CO fol @ sweet almonds, to cure the ruption ; 4 aa: 
thes f br tone ; but 
! 
tr 
wh 
vit 
su 
ghd 
n th 
nit 4 
tl 
a 
rdec 
, al 
ng 
ous 
ating ty 
son 
asor 
rink 
cause 
Pea” & 
chit 
sus 
us} 
na 
ne 
vi 
ted = 
ler 
Vids 
wave 
£ 
rent 
erst e- | 
iS Uf | 
| 
it be to | am | 
ly t ra the cell begaed me to put on fs. 
o nd ro it into the warret He t 
no 
ig 
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might walk up and down in the room, and the 
off: this smell, in 


the lamp, which | had 


mell in the cell would go 
ane fron blown 
Lorenzo ma 
though | was certain he suspected the 


fact, 
out me no reproaches on the 
subyect 
truth 
this forbearance 

At length I went out into the room with my 

the new prise ner 
he wanted: but 
he You here, 
nised him immediate ly for 


he 


I began to respect him a little for 


na 
ana 


hirt and dressing gown on 


wrote with a pencil what as 


oon as he saw me lanmed 
‘asanova 
Count la, 


om Brescia 


emea 


sure. 


however, encouraged me to persevere 
The eight 


was tol 


days quickly passed; but how 
iy ¢ mav be 
to enjoin him 
departure; I should have 


the Wi 


leted my work by J enty 


unwilling | 

conceived. It supertluous 
to 


otfende: 


mention of it 


much to ] 
n untortunate discovery had 
When had 
found I 


third of 
made a 
was 


retarded i then 


small hol n the last plank, | 
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right in my supposition, that it was the cham- 
ber of the inquisitors that was beneath; but | 
perceived that I had made the aperture jus 
above a large cross beam, a circumstance that 
I had all along I was, consequently 
obliged to widen the hole on the other side, to 
escape this 1 stopped the small hole in the 
plank with bread, that the light of my lan 

might not be perceived, for I resolved to post 
pone my flight til the night before St. Austin’s 
that the great counc 
the Bussola 
empty, which adjoined the chamber 


feared 


day, for then | knew 
assembled ar therefore 
would be 
must 
Bat o1 
happened 
the ree lectior le 


through 
nty-fifth of August an event 
w makes me shudder at 
urd the bolts drawn 
me; the beating ot 
and I threw mysell 
in my arm-chair Lorenzo 
_ said to me through the grat 


my b 


pleasure, “1 wish you 
he had brought 


lost 


| imagined 


made would effec 


Lorenzo enter 


, and 


h some smali satisfac 
to be brought 
iat Was Iny spontoon hid. Wou 


for my toilsome work in 


with me, fo 


saible 
1ecompanied me also! 
ioulder of Lorenzo, who tried 
I passed through 
s, then over three steps int 


enliven me 
nd passed through a door at 
wrridor, twelve feet 
» grated windows 


nto a ¢ 
itwot the twe 
nted to the eye a wide extensive view 
but | was not in 


in the cornet 


t part of the town, 


at the prospect 
ison was 
erating of 


lows that lighted th 
it the prisoner ce uld not oniy 


it was oppo 


ut part of the prospect, but also teel 


nent which the cool air of the open 
a balsam for any crea 
ire in confinement at that se ason of the year 
but le this at that moment 


Lorenzo 


yuld not think of all 
might ¢ isily conceive 
y chair, into which I threw my 

ing me he would go for my bed 
{ sat like a statue ; I saw all my labour lost 
I ex ardly lament it: not to think ol 
the fi alleviation | could find 
for my miser I acknowleged my situatior 
as @ pumishmiel t for having delayed my escape 
| for but did | deserve to be so se 


three days 


me 


things ; 


hearing 
stood Wi 
flections 
as | had 
bring m 
might 
Besids 
the inne 
frightful 
palace, 
death 
esteeme 
life, how 
It ean 
siders it 
eonsulte 
mercy b 


ause th 
the sea 

yply t 
them 
ay lon: 
that ser’ 


spl 


re’ 
read. 
w 
yr it v 
rretche 
where t! 
vwtwiths 
and mea 
derable | 
Begnelt: 
for 
ad s d 
vas con 


changed 


when he 
and-thit 
Lnown | 
vita sup 
lnow e) 

At las 
ng in a 
solute! y 
nd curs 
ed of m 
an 
had furr 
to be se 
ped mvs 
ed. He 
thing to 
thing—' 
where 1 
the floo: 

If it b 
shall sa 
that I h 
At thes 
red in | 
ed and | 


rerely 
ential « 
the suge 
In a fi 
|__| my 
was an ore much-¢ 
ears of age. and rich. 1 embraced him with 
tears. and said he was the last san | expected 
a to see there. I told him, when we were left 
* ne. that | would, when his bed came, offer | and a death 
’ him the aleove, but begged him to refuse it mv heart sh 
and to forbid the sweeping out of the room. I | almost faint 
f wot te him afterwards my reasons I men- | stiliim the gart 
tioned the l ng out of the lamp ne pro- ing, im a tone ol Po 
: mised secresy, and rejoiced that he was con- | the new I bring 
fined with mie l nt from him that no one | me my freedom, and | s Le These 
knew the f which | wa ccused nd ais ery ot the hok I had Pt 4 in 
‘ und « f t t it I ards the desired me to follow hun | offered t 
1 even j ‘ vert n ex d s myself. it he said it was unnecessary 
‘ t dinn vw, were brought s he was only gou to remove me trom this 
j Ile could eat t but I w far detestat ce t nother ute new, and wei 
from toll ( ‘ H i was ighted ith two windows, I m which 1 cou 
: p ! wit ."s ng min ind we were | overlook half V« e, and could stand upright 
cat te tne | in; 1 was nearly beside myself. I asked for som 
lamp tof the hole. and | vinegar: begged him to thank the secretary 
t i \ but t entr t n to leave Ine wh re I was 
“\ tur t t i tr Lore ) ed me if | were mad, to retuset 
‘ ‘ f ‘ ‘ t triflin ( ‘ I a hell ior a par ise; and off ring 
ei ha it t t \ ! > in t irm to aid me, desired my bed, books 
shay my th whe ‘ t story, as I set it | &c. tol rought after. Seeing it was in vai 
to rights a rhted it We never slept to oppose any | | cag 
the w rit, les nm ac of the vermin ind heard hu 
is that we fh numer questions to ask of | order my cha 
- one anothe hr him | learnt that tl caust tine traw of t 
- of his arrest wa ! gmifeant but indis reet it had been p 
‘ observation of his, made at a public place { | the floor to ha a 
told hu } mieht expect to remain here a Leaning ont 
Y week. and that then he W uld be banished to | by laughing t 
Brescia for a few 1 nthe: but he w kd not two ng gai 
belie he w be ent here even a week; | a iarge t 
he aliterwat wever, Tound prophet the lett 
. correct 1 did 1 vest to console him for ts ng 
% mortification of ent t 
In the 1 yr ¢ Lorenzo ught 1 over a 
cotter ind ft tse rinab t tin 1 situation t 
latter could not u rstar why le just eat at ( r of my destined 
; ths mar We ere ed to walk in the | of this corndor 
ps gallery tor ! hou nd were then shut n site to one ofl 
The th which tormented us, induced the passage, so Po 
Abbe to a me wv I w not have the | er 
piace swept ul ind showed nim 
every thing. He was astonteaer, and m rtified 
? that | had { me to tl ‘ — 
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rerely punished, for listening to the most pru- 
ential dictates of reason, instead of following 
the suggestions of mv habitual impatience 

{In a few minutes, two under-jailers brought 
me mv bed, and returned to fetch my other 
things ; but two hours elapsed w ithout my 
hearmme any thing further, though the door 
stood wide open ; this delay excited many re- 
fections, but I could come to no resolution ; 
as | had every thing to fear, I endeavoured to 
bring my mind to that state of composure that 
might arm me against whatever might happen 

Besides the “ Camerotti,” and the prisons in 
the inner court, there are also nineteen other 
frightful subterraneous dungeons in the ducal 
palace, 
death. All judges and rulers on earth have 
esteemed it a mercy if they left the w retch his 
life, however painful that life might be for him. 
Itcan only be a mercy when the prisoner con- 
siders it himself as such; and he ought to be 
consulted on the subject, or else the mite nded 
mercy becomes injustice 

These ninet« 
really graves ; 


n subterraneous dungeo 
but the ire called “ wells, 
t deep in wa 


gratings that 


ause they are always two ft t 
the sea penetrating through the 


eonnly the wretched light that 
The prisoner who will not 


t wat } n 


whem 
ay long in sal 
that serves hit i 
splaced his m: I 


read, water, and 


i trestle 


t 


on that 


w immedia 
with 
rretched abodes se fearful dungeons 
where the prisoner remains for life, some have, 
wtwithstanding the misery of their situation 
and meagreness of their food, attained a 
I knew of a man of the 


Begnelin, a Fre: 


consi- 


derable age 
rved 
for the rep 
iad s Id hiv if 
was condet 
changed to 

when he was 
and-thirty ve 

n hu 
vita superest 


lnow expect 


ng in 
solute! 

nd cursing 
ed of me t 
le, and insisted on know 
had furnished me th it 

to be searched 

yed myself, and toid Ii i to search as he 
ed He ordered my bed, my ma 
thing to be examined, and when 
said he, “ you wont 
ed to cut through 


ttrass, every 
he found no- 
thing— “* So, tell me 
where the tools are you u 
the floor; Ill see if vou ll confess to others 
If it be truth I have cut through the floor, I 
shall say that I had the tools of yourself, and 
that I have given them back again to you. — 
At these words, which obviously were concur 
red in by his followers, he began literally to 
he ran his head against the wall, stamp 
then 


; 
ed and danced about like a madman ; he 


destined for prisoners condemned to |} 


name of 


his people had brought me 
bottles, and in short every 


piece ol marble the 


left me ; and after 
clothes, 
the 


my books, 
thing, even to 
lamp, he shut the windows « f the corridor, so 
that | was deprived of the fresh air; yet I had 
reason to rejoice in having escaped s » cheaply ; 


and 


experienced as he was at his trade, he had ne 
elected searching the under side of my arm 
chair ; I still possessed my stiletto, on which I 
might rely for achieving my escape 

The heat and change of situation prevented 
earlv in the morning, sour wine, 


my sleeping 
tainted meat, and 


stinking water, stale salad, 
hard bread, were brought me; my room was 
not swept out; and when I begged for the win 
dow to be opened, I got no answer: a jailer 
examined the walls and the floor, espec ially 
under my bed, with an iron bar ; fortunately 
he forgot the ceiling, for I resolved to effect 
mv escape through the roof; but to effect this 
I should require co-operation, which I could 
not yet to obtain; every thing which I 


did would be obvious to the eye, as the room 


hope 
ite new 
a drea iy: towards noon the 
much, that I felt as if I 
I could neither eat not 
that was brought me was spoilt ; 
literally dropt from 
reading or stirring, but no 


ised so 


should b suffocated 
drink, for all 
persp! me, 

g 1 the meat and the water 
that were brought me on the following day, 
whether it 
that I should be killed 
and noisome smells, but Loren 
I dipped some 


were equally re isked 
were commanded 
through he 
wow ould give me no ans ver 
bread into some cypress wine, to support me, 
and to enable me to stab my tormentor when 
he appeared next dav : however, I contented 
that as soon as I regained 
throttle him; he 
I con 
ommand of 


myself with saying, 
mv liberty. I would certain!y 
laughed 
cluded that I was treated thu 

» secretary iom he had to 


ind left me without a word ; 
by 
d of my attempt 
me by the ag 


exhaustion of my 


in a rage 


but om the 
L, renzo 

rea basket 
ent me, with 


i cen; an at 


‘ 
I looked only at 


of mv account, and except one z 


to be d 


he balance 
chin, which was vided among his men, 
| desired the rest to be given to Lorenzo's wile 
when we were alone, he said to me calmly, 
“ You have told me that you were indebted to 
the you made 

opening in the floor of your cell 


am not therefore curious to know any thing 
> 


me for work-tools 


more of that ; but who gave you the lamp 
You yourself- 
sulphur ; the rest I had 
«That is true; can you as casily prove | 


you gave me oil, flint, and 
iiready 
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helped you to the tools to break through the 
floor 

* Just as easily; I got every thing from 
you.” 

“ Grant me patience! what doI hear? did 
I give you an axe ?” 

“T will confess all, but the secretary must 
be present 

“1 will ask no further, but believe you ; be 
silent, and remember | am a poor man, and 
have a family He left me, holding his hands 
to his face. | rejoiced to have discovered 
something by which | could keep in awe a 
man hom | was a yparently indebted for 
my life 
keep 
ly after, I 
works of Maffei 
out of so much mon 
to own it, but asked 


more books, since | a 


called the « 
he left me, « 
ne. | was not less 


than nin, so much on account 
as because opened a channel ommuni- 
cation by writing, with some isoner, who 
might aid me in my plans for escape. On 
opening the book, I found a sheet of paper 
with six good verses, a paraphrase on Seneca’s 
words, “calamitosus est. animus futuri anx- 
ims I made the nail of my little finger of 
my right hand, which I had kept long, into a 
sort of pen, and wrote, with mulberry-juice 
some verses on the ne paper; | wrote a 
list of my other the la ] 
volume ; and » reverse, under the 
the book, | wr lat Anxious for a 
swer, I told I 


ng that Lh 


my te 
from Und 
that you may « 
of which is sul ned on the other si 
must be caut meceal from Lorenzo our 
little correspondens 

I laughed at th mmendation of caution, 
because the ea e lst of books 
was no proof of it on his part Lorenzo might 
have found the paper, and needed « nly to get 
it translated for him to detect us I gathered 
from this circumstance that Balbi was not very 
diserect. After | had read the catalogue, | 


wrote on the blank half of the page who I wa 
and all I knew of the origin of my detentix 
and that I hoped soon to be freed “in the nex 
book I found a letter of sixteen pages, conta 
ing the whole history of the cause of his ir 
prisonment. I concluded from this, that ly 
was an affected, whimsical, false reasoner 
wicked, stupid, thoughtless, and ungrateft 
for example, he mentioned how unhappy 
should be, without money and books, if wit 
out the company of the old count, and 
filled two pages with jests and ridicule of 

| would never have corresponde d with 

of this character, had not neces ssity compe 


At the b 


pen, and pen 


me to vail 


writing conven 
imong other t 
r whe ittended | 
| that passed in the 
rT I i him of what I had d 
to the fl of j ind that Loren 


been a irs in wetting the 


h whom he 
employed requested 
meant to: 

j ss doubts of h 
prudence, for his 

| was under the nec« 

part in our es 

with I employe 

rananswer; but susp 

sending it directly : it 


possil vat zo might have favoured 


corresponden y to ascertain what instr 
ments | had used to attempt my escape, a 
where they were to be found: I| therefore s 
that | had used e, which still lay im th 
f the garret before my cell ; Loren 

had not looked there, but he would do so if! 

examined our letters 

nted to know whether I had nota 

knife with me. As he understs 

been searched, Lorenzo would hav 

having been 


t he naturally 


weve 
ted thal my 
effecting my es 
we 
uli the rest of! 
by an attendant 
upe by somet 
1 this ceiling from without, \ 


rescue hin t well as me, thr 


the roof of tl 


a companion t 1 » attain the roo! 


where we c+ onsult what was to be d 


further ; consequently, though I could find 


practica 
the ump 
to encotl 
ederati 


range d, 


dam on 


very ti 
» him 
mtrive 


hieve 


prisone! 
ewered, 
a wisn t 
would s' 
mm to | 
vould 
dish 
stuck it 
that if | 
top of t 


occu 


ever W 
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one mor 
moO 
d of 
hing, a 
bolt ; I 
ver he 
hetnel 
m to 
le ans\ 
vo re 
floor 
somany. “I tohim t 
had read them all, l rephed he then pro- | 
whom | could lend mine in return. as he as- | | fatal te He a 
sured me they should not be romances, but re up ti 
»anat 
y learned works, since there were many people anoth 
of education in the prison ; I agreed to his offer, id had 
and gave the Chronology of Petand to get ano- door ; 1 
ther book in exchange for it [only « 
; In four minutes he returned with the first ling t 
I ot 
part f Wolff writings; this suited mie re- 
on for Maffei’s works, and ed su 
ills of 
rinthe advice he had given Abts 
vs to 
should 
wat lg 
Hava 
m 
ire tor 
wh ed th 
vat I « 
nding 
q. two incl 
t toon to 
posedaevery pris er sent him by me sser grat b 
' to! e been pre islv searched : but in trut wok, D 
the part 
rl t ) ner co i lend me another; he the latter had no pretene for searching me, 28 ‘| p 
returned immedtat th the se rt: a saw me from my bed. Balbi beg 
loos ‘ it. « et e fi send the fe to him by Nicola, as 
tt ] nw ironi, 
. We, both e are m one pince I tion of t monk astonished me ’ 
q mu re ce t the rice is | was need u 
ive is an une it vl we t int yt | wrote to him to say 
Ss is Marino Balbi; | am a Venetian eman, | would trust my secret neither to Nicola 
ame ‘ r the brother! is _} even to iper 
dua le tl me 
was an excelle 
but as | cou 
since, exceptir 
: cell was daily 
an iron bar, I « 
bre thro 
ecting 
a hole uthe same night 
e: but must 
dish 
Un 
Vo: 
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execute y directions than l immediately added the butter, and poured 
is monk, who was only fave, t into both dishes, filling them up with grated 

* weak intellect, he m ‘kno \ Parmesan cheese; the dish for the monk I 
ing, and even be put in possession of my n filled to the | , al he macaront swam in 
solt: | therefore asked Balbi in a lett vl butter. I | sh upon the volume, which 
for fi ) was half is broad in diameter a the book was 
n to Lorenzo, with the back 


eve more able to 


rs 


her he were really anxious 


hether he would be ready i 
m to do, in order to rescue of the book turned towards him, telling him to 


that he and ! ) nio stretch out his arms, and to go slowly, that the 
rht not run over on the book. Lob 


long, and gay 


He answered me 
vere ready to attempt every < butter mi 
I ! ve in fe served him steadily he 


practic able. but describes could not turn his eyes 
butter, which he feared to spill 4 


the impedir rents and difficul \ the 

to encounter l answered, that common con he proposed to f ike the dish first, and then to 
sderations | cared not for; my p! return for the book, but I told him by so doing 
ranged, and that he should partak« ‘ 


m on promising on his honour t 


ties we should have away from 


my present would lose half its value ; he con 
| 


sented to take tx il 
very thing; he did so promise I now wrote would not be hi sult if the butter ran over , 
shim about my iron stiletto, which I we uld | I followed him with my eyes as far as I could, 

«through | and soon heard Balbi cough three times, the 
signal of the s of my strata 


» obey me in ist, observing that it 


mtrive to send him, that he might d 
e floor, break open the w all, and draw me up | concerts d 
tohim through the opening ; that then Il would { Father Bali eny \ ight days to 
hieve alldhe rest, and tree him as well as | laily covered 
the count ove! y to me, 
He answered me, that wv 
x up to him I should st 


made, 
that he 


another cell la condition 


success; 


id had no inten 
rsuaded of 
neans so In 
ling my must either per 
m obta r give up every 
ved subiec nd stick vain ring 
nzos \ ! ? heard 
ins of then j rough i \ hree taps; Lan 
wuld escape, a it Vv i eq val had been 
vs to accol hi 1 Lore wouid i we not deceived 


i wrote 
nish, if 


n two 


me he 
as | had 
of imy ceil 

hours. I 


n on the 


two 

was 

which 

cold, 

mind ; | gave 
he must cover 


a wish to D enzo appe ired, 


would st i 


was obliged to 

lum to procur t rare bring 3 re companion ; at the 
vould my f t nt 1 man about thirty to forty, 
{ thin, and plain, with a wretched 

ir, led by 
bunal had 
de 


top of the boo n name 
occupied r til nd left 
er would that ten 

manners 
had 


niormer 


r deceived 


the dish and boo 
On Michaelmas 
eal pan, in whieh 
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vat IT could con 
nding and the ba } 
have B adiatant. I wa fident of being able to etfect 
it 1 | an open th tha t roof of the ducal 
nt n fou re hen we had climbed a 
was determine to n ‘a 
i out n that. to ch e the best means that 
00K it with s ‘ 
told L fcelebrat but y, it wasa 
| t ‘ of 
ironi, dre th | Parmesan | W 
heese, and that I wished the Zz 
me len but not lose my presence 
risoner who had lent 1 t an Sp 
1 
ail 
\ = 
ug 
‘a 
Lorenz ime with a ven um, had been col 
d she macaros spy of the base Kind having al 
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the council in a treacherous piece of informa- 
tion, in which he had betrayed ! 

he had been sent here f is 

norance, superstition 
par with 
tormented with i 

tions, his nons 

ing at fi 

with me, 

entirely 

Sorodac 

the present we 

| 

mour, by 


lease 


crucifixes 


eoners ; 
destined 

It now 
stition of S 
him, and prevent 
plot according!) 
one even 
and bid h 
“You 1 
early, the h 
sion, and sa 
vent worship} 


rodac 


your devotion 
human 
aperture in the c¢ 
the space of five or 
told 
atroke ot 
an hour 
heaven 
this ange! 
and if 
and re 
for the futur 

I observed wit 
the countenance 
petrine d at my 
prayer-book, and 
poly water, p 
kissed the 
mained silent for 
when the 
we should hear him 
prison. “ Cert uinly, 
the ninecteent! 
work, and 
nion are sufficient for 
task, he will 
have dreamt this 
whether he were 


six da 


me, W ence 


ingel wo 


pe rform 
‘ Proba ny said he. 
I denied it, and him 


determined to renounce the 


retire 


asxea 


trade of a spy 
ne whether it were not time for him 
to renounce his profession 


I cave hit 


isked I 


had me 
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Instead of answering directly, 


time hence 


some 


1 for consideration till the coming of 
issured him that if by that tim 
taken the oath, he should not be 


ynished at the 


ne, Gi 


never b 


duty, a 
em 


calmness 


‘ my 
ed ‘ ertain of the non a dered h 

Visiter, and pitied me 
the clock to strike ning 


the idea of the confusi 


seen. & 


fr 


ioved 


ing him 
tees to | 


which I was certain this creduk 


radiced 


manifest at the promised noise ; m first apy 
inless Lorenzo had forgot ¢ 
yselt 
ming my mstructse him to 2 
port 
it noon I drank nothing but wa acer t 
nk all the wine, and ate ald p 
As the clock struc — 
ne floor, a serba 
he imitated m 
sile I read 
he prayed tot Ps 
and then falling At 
it 
t comical expressior 
$s i 
wenty, I bid him imitat ‘ 
about to retire: we 
Balbi 
lowing morn 
was leg nain 
imon trust 
} 
lrough 
. 1 finished. | 
ren fh vhom | 
ung of my cell, wh shose p 
tof the J3lst of Oct 
ns lik 
ild escape together wit gly, uw 
id no 


yntinual excitement by 


left him to go to rest 


seend 


not 

f ink and ready to t roul 
thing succeeded to my wis! ok my 
and I endeavoured to pr stiletto 

. ty of our suct work, a 

and endeavour un hour 


nion of the reader, 


neerity of my re 
us trifle with the 


n feigning the vision 


f fast 


me mig 

gy on the weakness rot a hu 
n atthe time; and n line a 
t: but I could not sup ll, and 

to give a faithiui a ely o1 

I conscientious!) bou 


some li 
stives t 


Sorodac 


aor? 

1ughed 

mad car) 

wor 

that he 

moprel 

course \ 

t compamon, w hose punctua 

im to betray me t tion, th 
either paralyze 


danger, 
ir, or- Spomgpeee him was, he 
Who posse ssed less remorse attempt 


I could easily 


orodaci had died a natura 


itt my 


place package 


at the s 


= 
ceath, 
if any 
ve he 
1; he 
of t 
npat 
$ 
y to ive 
while 1 procured, thecagh Leronso, | to Balbt 
his superstition, | At our: 
and plenty ot i st et feed | ter; Soros 
One night | wrote to Balbi to intorm him nineteen, 
that when thie « 4 t ‘ il i out 
begin to proceed with s work 1 cea 3 ind we I 
the clock struck three-and-tv ty ; he had no three hour 
d thing to fear, and t lopes of our escape de rosary, eve 
pen i onl pu t It was now the did not ve 
twenty-fitth of Oct r nd the day was ap eves fixed 
. proa ng when the attempt must e made or working, 
given up altogether The mauisitors and the us it struck 
secretary visited, on the first of November, | me, as th 
some Villages ithe main lan ] nzo was irseives 
accustomed to cet gay ithat even nd did ine i 
ag not rise t ite the next day to visit his pr fear, more 
rht must therefore be the one on the ex 
light hours I } 
ie ined to work on the super passed, ar 
Ns betraying or ou he was to 
: alter he 1 d eaten with me ber, and at 
4 in the air of one inspired, nh ind m 
himself and ten to me | kept Soro 
that this mornu my irse, 
rin i to me in i i ‘ rie 
me, that as you were a ter very 
her holy rosary, to reward | the Jist was « 
ould depute i vel in ivself 
uld descend through an Byt here I 1 
: to you, and free you in tify myself int PC re 
his work at tl could 
continue atitt ult t i n 
ght \ npamed 0 yer 110 compar 
ere to quit venturing to recor 
most earnest attentior th do not pretend that it wa 
felloy sec ‘ er proceeding adopte 
I then t my m y will, and 
spri iy the cell th n tte ! sto emp 
to pra r > \ f it we a 
hour ind then aske f acting m a similar 
descend, and wheth prompt me to endeav 
s he broke through the religion did t forbid 
said | he Ww come at | had a traitor for 
we ui hear him at V trade wouid in 
Lorenzo: I must 
mind by the ag 
as many others, 
would have done —__—>: = 
oy » | have asserted that § — 
rat 


death, and no inquiries we 


nr, God enlighten them 


never be mine; [ did wh 


duty, and eternal Providence did not frustrate 


Sorodaci 


my endeavours 


dered him from sharing our f 


seen. so | was freed trom 
ing him ; 
tees to mv readers, 


radiced ] 


that I 
ill 


n with S 


alone I tor 


seend fr 
“Ml not cou 
rema 


Id 
>» would 


ok myself to the 


returned 
cins, and s 

f fastened 
me might have pr 
rot a hundred feet o 

ve a fortunate 
and he rlone le 
ely on his own 
bound 
linen 
to th 


Sorodaci 


my ¢ 


tog 


some 


now 
tughed at 
bad carried 
my worthy 
that he had been che 
mprehend how I has 
course with the pretend 
ur 


compan 


punctually to « 
tion, that 


langer, 


we 


was, he deter 


even 


in order pose 


maintained an 
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yuld have been made 


wuld d ire 


it 


Ss cowardice hin 
flight, will 


ith of 


my © 


but had it been othe 


Ww 


own 


he now discovered 
but suull could not 
inter 
1, who came so 
» count’s asser 


Imminent 


seemed tome my 


be 


support- 


I felt, 


vetted to, 


indeed, that the plates of lead were ri 
it least bent over the marble gut- 
but with Balbi's assista: and with my 
me ot the plates 

help of one’s 

I saw with re- 
rht of the moon, 
midnight, when she 
1ight, when the se- 
ill the world to 
d not venture 

at five the 


in loosening 
houl 

gret, a out. the new 

vit till 

in such a1 

er tempted 

iare 


and ws 
would 


seven hours of per- 


in 
at the 


h 
iree iit 


ir success as 
ed my com 
the count 

1 man 

ld tor 

and 

in, to 
ivarice 

red ex 


irred to 
cruel 
practice, and 
if he would 

r him on my shoul 
it two 
I must 
y th and he conjured 
ore them to him, if, after 
roof, we 

s. This 

ima- 
I knew 


is not 


asked 
-d 


ning 


ne should 


rning ; 


i brought 


discourse over 
began to 
, in ac 
Keeping my word 
itten in my letters 
‘ which 
ind he serupled not 
ywn as much as he 
ed with me 

with the cau- 
vught I had 

for that I 
attempting to 

| ive no to his 
‘rsisted, in the hopes of 
dthe dif- 


character 


success, 
nad Kn 


wou 


heed 


zechini he descr 

f climbing along the roof, and the im- 
practicability of getting in at any of the win- 
1 were all guarded by iron bars, or 
t fasten the 
‘d in finding 
e should be una- 
so that 
y letting down 
then return to his prison ; 
f us was capable of such 


ncuilties 


a place where we mig! 


and even if we succees 
such a place, he conceiv \ 
A the rone 


seit b 


uirselves down by 
hee hin 


wna 
| that further, iteither 


ort 


» 

4 

him any of my readers this to 
ice » heen the wt reprehensible mode of act- te ia 
he 

f rwise, | will con- 
would not have pre- | 
mam, that on the | tol 

= first appearance of danger, ] would have freed | moon would set, and at h he ; ane 
from the wretch, if 1 must have tied | sun would rise, so we had 
on him to a tree; as I had sworn to him ¢ stant feet dar 36 
iwport, I knew his elity would last no It Balbi we would pass 
wa nger than | could intinence |! whi tion with Count Asquine, and th 
e probably terminate at t former to lend us tor u, 
ue the ancel and monk Non mert ‘ 7 hich w iry too == 
i serba altru \ 1 js m ven. Ele p 
t the d in infantis to that I need 
the Sor tt that it 
wa rostrate h | wit t ) 

ss; in there it ep l 

arm N re t stands so 
orodaci, whom was u enough to t th 

to trust MMMM ced myself with difficulty ed with the ee 
} ; s. lw 
through the opening into the cell o cou is, LV 
I g 
vhom I embraced found in 1 a ait 1a 
shose person did not seem ipt for exer 
ms like those we h d to make ind rd bee itented = 
vi gly, when I told him my plan, he asserted he rine promuse to re = eee 
i s, which must ! ecessary to ¢ ring about s¢ Lg 
L Dy e len of, a ( ed he i 1 be ob l to 4 
' belund to pra rus. Ib » | should ever tl re 
pe stiletto the tumber and planking under the We now « companion 

$s . th l led 4 

work. and found it break eas In 3: than our packages " ope Th divided my 4 
rt indred fath s of line into two par } 
ct a tolera iundred ta f we 

ve. cut 1 clothes passed the remainin : 
ip = 

to make a rope ol I my- past itter 3 

by nooses, for one bad sho the selfish tol 
n pitated us headlor I | cusing me repeatedly pee 
s rope In sitvations < with 1, for that I oa 

v instance often decides to him that | was « Ber 
up ves suecess who relies | was by no means the te " 

thons for attainin t to declare, that if he 

' s. my silk mantle, and did now, he never ej 
and we a betook ou nthe att it 
s cel t latter wished | tion of a man ol ve 
: a been confined with me, | much better remain 
ia to escape with me. | | should certan lose : 

the Tartutie’s mask | | descend trom the r 

ny 1 
Ose 

t q 

<posed ourselves to 
de him anxious, and coward as he 
ined now to hazard the perilous 
rm attempt I exhorted the monk to make up Nits é 
pa kage, while I finishe ithe ope ning in the re of; 
ir@ @ at the second hour of the might it was ready 3 j 
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generosity, it then ren 
on which side we 
seen, on th 

be losed 
sentinels, there 
side of the can 

a boat re 

a patience 

What pr 

dent re; 

not hop 

least 

with say 


I could n 


wilderme: 
moon wast 
information 
would 
mist 
leaden roof. 
am conten 
put on his 
on this he 
to requiré 
the ‘ 
there 
rem 
for us 
him, but aliv 
He littl 
him is I W 
soni 
fore. on ¢ 


cis, and t 


wilh a 
so 
my 
aga 
such 
Iw 


tee 


ment 
dom 


agony of his heart 

may befal him of talling aga 

of those from whom he is now 
escape ; should this be the 

the humanity of his high-minded 
make his condition more wretche 
ing him for an attempt that reas 
equally prompted him to; he b 


should be re-taken, all his property 


to him, and that he may be conlined 


moirs of Casanova. 


msidered he cell from which he now breaks out 


ver icceed in escaping 
d him to Fran 
freedom did not inspire like himse 


nd who, theretore remains behind, and wh 

not have | Casanova begs would not attribute this prese 
this with | to him 

Written, an hour before midnight, with 

l of Count Asquino the Jist 


ravit me Deus, et mortin 


wi, Wilh an in 


retary 


il wast 


s as 
now lost t 


reminded 


entinel in the arsena 


e restored | it ” me a little, | bid the 


wam it monk ial still here till my return 


there \ 
the cal 
yet evi 


hazard 


sage it 
the 
ima > 
dayore 
i 
take U 


ntin 

day 
rh 
dp 
cn 
with n 


were s 
cuttin 
top of 
nior 

me fe 


throu; 
wain 
hima te 
fast 


untiec 


ined to be nnd cll 
es th t mc 
he church we should | he left! ng to 
vard, where thers t pe t 
ained, there 
ere we cou 
stened to a 
foreign to 1 
monk: but as cou ver. ng 
pout the ! of one at the wa 
i contented nivsell rm 
tradia iit 
tain ol cess, though 
tion to deliver it into the secu wn hands 
plar 
t Soroda \ had been in silent v 
‘ bac to retu me every thing Soro 
hat ina ¢ rter ot n r there ‘ = With 1 
ven said he | vd to see me again, andt 
moon to be seen, bul ft t t ed oul 
4 rive me What | had lett him 
dangerous t ast a the side d 
' But it was time to depart, as the moon wa , 
‘ ‘As lor s the mist ts not « I Ball that ra 
no neer V ‘ ced on bis shouk 
said |. and desired Sorodaci to seit up 
of ¢ ind on the other his packet . 
ntle, and take a t of the rope discov: 
ded mysellt in the same manner 
rant weep, and be me not wanes 
' then. dressed in our vest only, and our hats 
death: ] P i but fa ' to pen 
; ‘ ur heads, looked through the opening | h . 
weries useless y st 
red to b ett be great 
P ray the whole night to St. Fra: E quindi uscimmo a rimirar fe ste Dant nin; 
\ itin my power i to Kill } | went ft t notwithstanding the must, ev _ M 
e ne ad never g rv ect s Vv e ¢ Kneeling a 
an new t ti w ud t ‘ t ol eep I t t my weapon between t 
« r e wou bee ‘ roe ts t d tes, hole r with one ha 
et tous; I disn h t by that. ar v the ther, by the plank , 
: dition he would p to St. | the vi-plat id laid, which I hadr 
hat 1 bring my books ed, raised myself on the reot; Ball 
hundred «¢ r 1 the count he ¢ if me ved my band behind, s 
latter offered to restot them all on resen i a beast burthen, which mus 
irn: I observed he ild never see me | dra as Wwe $s carry n this manner I h tor 
* The wretch deserves not to share to i steep an ry root-side. Wh four ol 
runcertaking as ours a B we | y 1 this dancerou pia spe 
| 
ed by tl wech to are i spark of | B ‘ red 1 to stop a moment, tor t 
= rand honor the othe: e was his n off proba 
- 
: ] obliged to emmy ertior had ‘ rtot tter; my firs 
I now berwe 1 int. pen tr that \ 
per, wine notwithstar t f t Heaven e1 f 
hav old St. Mar l elf for a ¢ | t ' \ 1: for without to ret 
wrote a lette \ | not rea \ 3 | t | asked if the t ‘ were 1 
it was dar t to Sor It i} urd that it cont | ne 
with the f te verse \ ‘ t t nd a inuscript Ibid} 
morar, se et! ! 1) r it he sighed, and f the 
Our lord t I ) ‘ mv clothes rnd 
to detain a p nt ‘ At | r about sixteen lea is to t 
he be tort te € not t be p ‘ t tt root be eas 
his word, he t t st t t nd the mo imitate the re 
effect his the former turned towards the isla leapin 
selve b iW thie tte by nature thie Viag re nd two hundred st might 
not require Ss « i nee ft his u 3 t 3 the wia of St. Marks, a pa space 
re theirs to huis fre the e. wherein the chapel of t shor 
; l wrote as follows doge re} nificent than that of : think 
writes tl n Here w fi ur es: he place ment! 
e mrstortune his nes between his lees: but on laying ! natior 
. to the hands st upon them. it rolled down the root, and tt cute | 
| 1vouring to int the cana he ooked o1 non, 
idges not to | shirts, and manuscript; but | ummm hu nh 
4 i, in punis that it was fortunate that tle hat had fallent 
and nature | the right and not to the left, for otherwise 
that have a edt 
— 


limbed along the r dagger in my 
I crept in this mar 


» find a nlace to whici nig 


ur ve 
isten my 
bu 

inclosed 


to getting to 
the church ; 


ne to enable me to descend the places 


ones, and 


looked down into were 
re were insuperable difficulties 
1 on the other side of 


canon 
yet every thing must be attempted, and | must 


hazard it without allowing myself to think too 
but about two-thirds of 


me on the danger 
the wav down the side of the roof I observed 
adormer window, which probably lit some pas- 
leading to the dwelling-places not within 

prisons, and | thought I should 


doors 
any 


gone 


one shou 


ite priso 


determined, some difficulty 
With this consideration, w: 
mut towards th 


*window, 
ide down, till I 
that ran parallel 
sell upon if 
a wind 


nes of olass. cased in kk 
to penetrate this, required 


rmination, wit 


midnight 
resolution; | remet 
announced the 


When 


n, there is 


mist 


to devoti 


to ae 


maying on my 


that bell aroused me 


d promised me victory 

stretch ng over, I struck vi 
with my I 
ef foren 
four of t 
rrasped 
we e speed 


itting 


s propo 


vish; | tied a rope 


my ¢ 


dow-root 


his round 
, and sitting astride of the 
the window, tel 


his elbows on anal 


cute 
wil 


ing lium 


vn to 
the root, and to pu 
le. I then lay 


ird, 


on 
through the hole | had mas 
wain of, and le r forw 
i hold the 


the 


him to be satisfied that | w 
Balbi « 


untied himself, and | dre 


upen 


th 


tast ume sately dov 


sto 


lently 


iainst the grating in the hope 


adown 
told 
rope 
floor, 


arms length 


jump this 


ound that the space 
was tent 

it was tie to 
Balbi called to me to throw the 
rope to him but I took care not to follow his 
absurd and selfish counsel. I now determined 
on returning to the great roof, and | discover 
ed a cupola at a place where I had not been; 
it brought me to a stage laid with lead plates, 
and which had a trap-door, covered with two 


mes my 


im possib retfore, 


folding shutters 
fresh lime, building tools, and a tolerably long 
ladder 


ticular attention 


{ found here a tub full of 


of course, attracted my par 
I tied my rope round one of 


roof again, drew 


latter, 


the 


rings, a! ng up the 
ladder iis ladder I must contrive 


the 

which 

but it was 

we; then 

to the window 
draw it entirely 
d to raise my 
is doing 80, 

lay with only 

| exerted al! 
and to 


rope and 


short 
the 


Lite 


rew inthe 


o exXanine 


ron door, which open 


entered 
nd the walls, and met 

by arm-chairs I at 
sash of it, 


h, and 


ned the 
starlight, down a fearful depth ; 

practicable ! 
left our 


me 


lenuth found a window, 
and looked, by 
here was no dé 1 rope 


ret to the } 


things, and sat dov 


had 
mi-chair 


desire to sleep, 


irned 
was 


seized with such an 


that it | had bee 


have welcomed 


th. | should 


mdescriba 
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ii 
seit 
ese 
ist 
ith 
nds 
daybreak It d meet us, and | the are? 
as take gummmmners, he would find, I | to put in at the window, and it was twelve times 3 ; 
. in detaining us the length of my arm. Now I missed the help E 
one leg stretch- of the mnonk I let the ladder down to the gut ; Ps 
— | let nyself gently | ter, so that one end leant against the window ei: 
little root of it, | the other stood in the gutte | drew it up to : ay 
wa 
one, and set my me again as I leaned over, and endeay ured to = Re 
r. and by feeling get the end in at the windovy it im Vain; it 
ket 
with small ronnd | always came over the rool ind the moruing BS Ps, 
A 
¥ t if and | had only Lorenzo soon alter it; I determined to shde Ei? 
a y stiletto pit isappointed, and in the | down to the gutter In or to give t laddet ace. * 
greatest embarrassment, | seemed ine of | the right direction gutter of marbk = 
im ning to a dete the clock of | yielded me a resting plaice, W 1 | at i 3 
ev st. M awakened my | length on it; and I succeed rie E 
r a veered that thi er about a toot mito the 
it sound ng of All Saints | d nished its weight consid be: 
2 day ves astrong mind | necessary to push it in two f 
always a little superstition | sh only have to clinb bac 
lr thit; | root, and, by means of the lin 
| iv; to effect this, 1 was compe 
| self on my knees, and while 
| 
imus » | they slipt off the gutter, an oa 
re my breast elbows upon u 
Vh i} my st wth to draw my dy a 
Ja lay myself on the had itely, 
t the no trouble with the ladd it was now three = 
ra a y ha In eturne » to the | feet in the windo ind did not move. As soon = 
fre top of the roof. nd crept bas to mv ¢ ma- | as li n | lav tirm. | endeavoured to rats pe 
nion: | found him in a dre 1g irsing | my rht knee up to the ve f the gutter; | Se 
me for having lett it jours e ut t ud nearly sac \ the effort gave me a 
ih wrht Ly ist hh eta ve ma is t ( ip ralvesin is if Was pain 
t to return to his prison what | fu What a | lay two minutes 
were my intentions it ength t pain s sided. and | 
l, and pa r bt ) sagau su iin ra r anee aller th tine 
Ibid him follow me. When wet the root ot t tedatew minutes, 
if the window, Lexplaimed toh what | ( ‘ ind t 1 pus t st further tute i 
ind what I intended todo. 1a his advice | the w Ss y experienced in the 4 
ea 1s to the best mode of gettir vat it: ity laws of equilib t enture, | return Rs | 
I se be easy for the first man, the second would ed tot \ drawing the ladder y 
tale the rope ; but what would this last o1 do n enti yi mv ¢ m received the ¢ lof eae 
leaping down from the vw vy to the fl it i secured it; [then 
st might break a leg. ! we knew tt bundie, and soon ea 
pa space between The monk instantly propos ce ratulations, | felt about t kee a 
{ t ] should let him ¢ wn first, and tery ras dark and narrow piace we ere oy 
think how I should get in myself; I was su We came to a grited 
lace ciently master of myself to conceal my indig- | ed on my raising the an 
atu proceed to exe- Jarge hall; we feit 
d ti | Wil t 
t nat to rest Br 
hin teet 7 
ent Se 
| the — told it was 
turn rope back to | it; tie fecling was 
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monk 


time 


our the noise of the 
nh a 


ture 


strength by the res 


I said, as I rose, that this was no p 
erefore, somew 


the 
a 


that there 
I 
and 
ke 


exciaimet 


t} 
I 
it 
my 


I 


exit urched tound 


d 


Se 


opposit was 


oor, 


with a st 


wie, 
*‘ Heaven 
After 


grant it not be 


efforts the 


Ina 


cupboar« ck yield- 


n which was 


t open- 
papers 


larm me ; 


bundle 


Yr revardless ot the 


iy flesh gave me We has 
ot 


ng to the 


hts step irri 


these, 


wid 
bey 


is those 


these 


Ba »bounds: 
but ] Kept my ten 

y 

his dress at least was n 


Dis rage a 


dress my- 
self complet looked like a peasant, 
t in shreds, and bloody, 


like mine ) t i” 
rot 
debted to the 
thread | had about 
which was 
rangea nair, 
ruffles, and silk stockings, and threw my old 


ind found 


ch | was in- 
| tore my 


bandages with 


on each il 


rutter a p s 


tast ad th 


| put on my s 


chiet, and 
K dress, 


ar- 
with lace 


ull 1 the weather, 


my i and put on a sfurt 


Casanova. 


lothes into now looked 
ifter a ball in a sus 


a chair: and 


P iris 


formed the 


awu anc 


is 


sone 


Keeper 


ih 
to release us 


if that he had locks 


in by m , Came 


ps coming up the stairs 
hink, saw only one m 

his hand I 
the strictest 
stiletto under my clothes, pla 


I 


oKing through a ¢ 


some Keys in commande 


to 
my 


e silence, 


Balbi 
niding 

se to the door, so that I needed only 
the The 


ian was so astonished at m 


reach stairs door wa 
silently and qu 


foll 


ok the 


ble 
monk 


owing 


inted 


it. f s 


tin 


a Ven 


l threw mys 
while the monk 


la put off. 


and 


nk. without a hat, ar 


might have cause 


astrologer, or an a 


1 the custor 


passed 


taken tor n 
We 


ouse than my g 


ers began to exert the 


streneth to cross waves ot the great cana 


1s well to Fusir 
ility [meant to g 
[ put out my he 
fourteen hours 


through w 


» to Fusina, did you not 
“the oth 
i the contrary, a 
gh to contrady 
and said | might hav 
h wast »go to Mestre 
: 1 they were ready 
d, if | required it; and told me 
li Mestre im three quarters of a 


escer 


and saw no gondola 


in the hne 
be 
Reflecting on the dangers of the past 
n the place where | had spe nt the p R 
n all the tortunate ly cont 
ch had so favoured me, gr 
|. and I raised, in silence, m) 
thanks for merey of God; overcome by 
the variety of emotions, | burst into tears 
which relieved my heart from the oppressior 
‘a joy that seemed like ly to burst it. 
At present it is sufficient to add, that after In 
many difficulties and narrow escapes, Casan earth] 
va succeeded in eluding pursuit, and satle‘y withor 
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awoke me he said turn to 
and piace Was incomp i sibie ut | piace approaci ir 
Map had overcome me ; I, however, gained a little | two years afterwards 1 Za seme loiter 
below who saw me, | 
rison, and ace of it, who, 
where an | some 
irge iron neard the I 
| one and lo 
t it, and | wit 
R 
0, 
ol 
appearai e, 
ly, to pass by him, 
aoor, entered th mncery ol now assuming th n is Jate p dire Li 
knew where I was, and as in letting ourselves | tion to the great staircase ; = t 
down we might get into a labyrinth of small | to the church to the rt i- ke of t T 
courts, [| seized an nt i which the sanctuary, f tt that e there was 
par nis e pierced HX Lie this t tate crimes and ¢ 
tool | bid Balb into the chink thi t at followed mi 
gy which | made w i iv boil, and 1 it l a it eX t t n Venice lk R 
7 ibout on all s ing tine t t be t ed the 
l made at hole it th t tit I st 1 roval door of the 
in ters t eat i tear ind au i it wut ‘ it any W 
‘ t ts i! it Te Ire tine tl to ‘ serve net Ler ssf the 
we nnest; | drew first won it there ind cried out, 
t. and t monk got on it ‘ the wer, Ly 1 to vo to Fusina \ Vv 
ms and head tir 1 the o a gon soon 
pushed the rest of him th igh into a cham- | neglgently on the centre s¢ T 
ber, the darkness of which did not sal on one side: the gon 
I knew where we were, and threw my HE | The figure of the n T7777! F! 
; through to him, but left the rope behind. | | Wrapped in my cok, Ei! 
had no one to aid me, on which account I | me to be el q 
laced a chair on the top of two others, and | venturet a oa 
ot through the aperture to my loins; | de- | Li 7m 
: sired Balbi to pull me through with all his | Ss ¥ 
ee i the laceration of | HE which the way 
; . tened down two | as to Mestre, whither in M 
le Ye is they are ¢ ed, ind asked the Ss 
; but e as a town-gate, were, as well should get to 
\ ‘mes EL. it with tour wide doors ; to “* You wis M 
force Gam would hav equired a petard, and | N cl 
here my dagger s ed to say. ne fines po- row rh L 
suit I sat down by B ulm i llected, | Balbi w ey 
and told him thati work was done, and that I affect 
(,od and tortune i rT eve the rest for us erred, butt r 
Abbia, « ‘ cura del resto The A 
la fort i t | to goto Eng j 
we hould rea 
To-day iz s All Saints day. | hour T 
nd to-morrow, All Sou nd itis not likely | IT castal 
7 nv sho come here | y one do come to : 
it oven the « rs, | " rescue mvsell, and you 
follow me; if none come, | will remain here 
| 
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quitted the, Venetian territory. We shall re- 


turn to the subject 
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ROMAN GIRL’'S SONG 


Roma, Roma, Roma 
None piu come era prima. 
Rome, Rome! thou art no more 
As thou hast been 
On thy Seven Hills of yore 
Thou sat’st a Queen. 
Thou hadst thy triumphs tyen 
Purpling the street 
Leaders and sceptred 
Bow'd at thy teet 


They that thy man 
As rods were 
Rome, Rome t 
As thou hast bee: 
Rome! thine 
Never shall ris 
What hast thou |! 
Thou hast thy 
Blue, deeply blu 


Gloriously bright 


they 


Veiling thy wastes af 
With colour'd light 
Thou hast the sunset's ¢ 

Rome ! for thy dower 
Flushing dark cypress-bough 
Temple and tower 
And all sweet s 
Lovely to 
While Night, o'er tomb 


Rests darkly cle 


th ne 


are 

ind shrine 

j ar 

Many a solemn hym: 
By starlight sun 

Sweeps through 
Thy wrec! 


irches dim 

KS among 

Many a flute’s low swell 
On thy soft air, 

Lingers and loves to dwell 
With Summer there 

Thou hast the South's rich gift 
Of sudden song ; 

A charmed fountain 
Joyous and strong 


wilt, 


s th 


ad 


Thou hast fair form if 
With queenly 

Thou hast rich fanes above 
Thy mighty dead 

Yet wears thy Tiber’s shore 
A mournful mien 

Rome, Rome! thou 
As thou hast been! 


irt no more 


From Blackwood's Magazine 
BLANCHE DALBI 
I Have no very poetical fancies about my last 
earthly resting-place—yet I am by no means 
without my prepossessions on this matter 


| thomed de pths of the 


I would fain lie down to rest under the same 
sod which has received the deposit of my kin 
dred earth. It is in vain that | argue with my 
self. What matters where the po 
return to corruption, from which its immortal 
inhabitant —What matters it 
how far we sleep asunder from those beloved 
when it is but for the night of slumber 


r frame shall 
has departed 


in life— 

when, at the dawn of the eternal day, the 
iken all at 
together from the re 
and from the unfa 
It is all in 
and in my 

Nature's 


same clarion shall aw the same 
and 


motest ends of the earth 


mo 


ment iussemble us 


sea’ 


vain that I thus argue with my elf. 
trive to think thus 
infirmity, tri 
ms of reason 


wiser moments s 
resistless ple dine—1 mder 
umphs over the 

and my heart cher , t! 
that I may t 


chre of my 


fond anticipation 


in death to the sepul 
t my bed with 


be laid de 


ain 
valls of my 
y temple with 
rt, the common 
midst of those of all sta 

been familiar to me, 
friends, neighbours, or ac 
rs of 
with me, partakers ot 
faith, 
in the 
would | 


pa 
iter cou 


ive 


whether as thos 


quaintances, or as hear the same word 
cnests at the san 
the same cup. prof rs of the same 
believers 
these 


hed, with no other monu 


sharers in the 


same resurrectt ongst 


he 
ment than a plain head 


down undistinguis 
stone—no other cover 
ing than the green turf. Let no cold heavy 
tomb be laid upon its soft light texture —Me 
I would not my ex 
cluded from the bright sunbeams and the bless 


are to me the 


thinks have even grave 
ed air, whose sweet influences 
elixir of life 

Such are the most romantic fancies I have 
ever indulged with regard to my allotted place 
But | 


weak prejudice relating to it 


confess one other 
| have a horror, 


of sepulchre will 


an inexpressible horror, of being committed to 


the earth of a London cemetery.—Those dun 


geons of death—those black, dismal, wall-im 
more abhorrent 


to my feelings than the Neapolitan pits of pro 


prisoned fields of corruption, 


miscuous sepulchre, or those appalling recep 
where the dead of the Par 
sees are left « xposed to blacken in the sun, or 
to or 


lested to their 


tacles of mortality 


ree the « birds, who gather unmo 


\ L, mdon 
than 


Indeed 


rrion 
uet 
more horrible 

ss of death i 


he 


med bane 
burying-gr« these 
There the 

contrasted with t 
of the living 
city 


un 


st appalling 
aseless roar 
~the stir of the 

its avenues thy 


gloomy 


surrounding ce 
multi vast 
tide 
wall 
bh wever, 


pouring through all 

Those 
of death, are not, 
burial-grounds contained in 


surrounded fields 
the most 


the metropolis. I have passed some old black 


looking parish churches—in the city, think 


| half buried in their adjoining small crowded 
| cemeteries—so crowded, it is frightful to think 


| 
| 


of it—elevated high above the dark narrow 
street—veneration on generation—tier on ther 
—coffin on coffin piled—heaped up one above 
the other with unseemly haste—a mound of 


decomposed mortality, at thought of which, of 


ir 
ler a 
| 
aC 
nde 
oniy 
wa 
my 
1ick 
Ine 
re 
| 
| 
wore | 
Was 
} wl ‘ 
irt more the 
rish church lut * 
a 
corr t ut in 
the burial-ground, int 
now tions. whose faces 
are, 
| 
honk 
al 
| ae 
tor 
their 
na 
g 
ea = 
of 
hav 
etre 
eady 
d me 
ia 
ve 
\dola 
ab 
is! 
eu FH. | 
rat 
— 7 
ears 
after 
an 
= 
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the more recent deposits m particular, 
tine eart 
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but nothing m 
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England had Mr. L——, wh 
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ve D Albi 
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who, previous to the death of the 
parents, had taken service in the Swiss cor 


Meuron 


and had accompanied that r 
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to, even under har 
s, by numbers of our young 


1 several young persons fr 
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is French governess to ito « ratior 
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voice inviting confidence ever mterrupted 
those deep and silent spells of inward vision, 
when all the past was busy in her heart, and 
one frank kind question, one affectionate word, 
would have unlocked—as from the source of a 
fountain—all the ingenuous feelings. all the 
tender recollections, all the anxious thoughts 
and innocent hopes, that were crowded toge- 
ther in that pure sanctuary, cherished and 
brooded over in secret and in silence, till the 
playful vivacity of her nature (its characteris- 
tic charm in happier days) was subdued into a 
At times 


hildre n, when 


tone of almost reserved seriousness 


during the play hours of the 


they had coaxed her to mingle in their inno 
cent sports ; at such times the playful beaut 
of her nature would break out into a ole 
and then her laugh was 


countenance so 


its former brightness ; 


sparkling, her 
th the 


uld have taken her 


her 
J 


r child 


voice so mirthfully son 
ish glee, that a stranger w 
for the eldest sister 


four happy cluldren 


Im tani 


and the 


happiest of 


Those also were among her happiest mo 


ments when, encircled by her young attentive 
auditory, slice spoke to them tor to them sive 


could speak of it—of her own native 


were whit 


intains, whose tops 
hottest summer days: of the 


its high m 


with snow in the 


with their hard trozen ridge rf 


seas of ice 


its beautiful clea kes, on one of whi 


md her litle brothe had been used to r 


their fairy bar {Of the Chalots, when in th 
mountain rambie they had been f sted o1 
rural dainties by the hospitable ym t Ol 
the bounding chamois, and of their ¢ yr hu 
ters, amongst whom her brother The ) id 
a young frend of whom she Hh 
had been foremost in bold enter mai t 
she told, how one ret i r trom a I na 
ventorous chase, the frier had brought her 
home a little wounded 1ois—and t ! 
dren, never tired of how she had 
nursed and reared, and at last, with success 
almost unexampled. bre tto et tame 
ness, the wild creature of t mountain; and 
how Hor ice Vaudre yi earned to 
Spear his name and t dere tan 
harly had encircled tts s vant neck 
with a small er r, on which s en 
graven, J apparticnus Blanche 

Once the little inquisitive creatures had in 
necently questioned her about her parents 
asking if she had loved t! nas dearty as they 


did their 


papa ane 


the youngest child, 


who was seated on her lap, 


them) 


she gave way (for the » betore 


bs. that wrung their 


lo an agony of tears and so 


young hearts with distresstul sympathy, and 
890n melted them all to tears as they ¢ ung 
round her. with their sweet. loving, broken 
consolations. There is someth sooti 
ing in the caressing tenderness of childish 
sympathy, than im all the is torv effort 
of mature reason. In the y of al 
reaved heart, or rather ’ ret " 


ing shock 1 ‘ ho 


Surink from rath 


Vor. 1X.—No 


um of 


land, of 


answer they uned was, that the m 

voice of their cheerful playfellow died away 
into a tremulous inarticulate sound, and that 
suddenly hiding her face on the fair bosom of 


Blanche Albi. 


suasive kindness—-from the very voice of 
Friendship itself, to weep unrestrainedly in 
the clasping arms of an infant—on its pure 
innocent bosom? It is as if a commissioned 
angel spoke peace from Heaven, pouring the 
balm of heavenly comfort on a wound too re- 
cent to bear a touch less gentle, less divine. 
From that hour the little girls spoke only of 
Theodore and Horace, when, collected round 
Blanche, they pleaded for one of her “ pretty 
Switzerland.” From the secret 
indulgence of tender recollections, and dreamy 
hopes, Blanche insensibly fell into those habits 
of abstraction too common to persons of ima- 


stories about 


finative minds, and deep and repressed sensi- 
bility, and not unfrequently she drew upon 
herself the sharp observation of Miss Craw- 
furd 


or the cold surprise of Mrs. L——, by 
starting in bashful confusion, at the repetition 
of some question or remark, which had failed 


r attention when first addressed 


is an evil habit 


in rousing 
to her It 
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‘affectation, and ill- 
ding of young persons who gave way to 
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elle could be thinking of ?” 


thinking of Oh 
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mal walks, under those dusty trees—in that 
wre d were formal drawing-room, when 
the prattli ues of her hittlhe charges w re 
' t liberty when she felt herself in 
deed stray ind an alien—what could she 
tl k of, but of the days that were pi st, and of 
those that might be in store for her, if ever 
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brar hedge d of one who leant over it, 
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precious me 


om,—and then 


rrass-plat anda group 

of linden tree d her own dear parents sat 
under their shade, \ other elders of the vil 
lage, whose children were mingling with her 
in the merry dance on that fine green sward, 
tothe sweet tones of Theodore’s flute—-and then 
there were parting tears,and inarticulate words 
und the agony of ye ung hearts at a first se 


paration—and a little boat lessening across the 


lake ind the last glimpse 
, ol 


th 


and th 


and waving hands 
on the opposite shore ering uniforms and 
‘n there was darkness 


shadow of death 


waving plumes ma 


and fear, and tr 


fell on the dear white cottage, and asullen bell 
tolled,—and, yet again—and one funeral, and 
then another wound away from its low en- 
trance, across the grass plat beneath the lin 


den trees, towards the chureh, where the new 


minister but the fond dreamer shut 


her eyes to exclude that torturing sight—and 
ther ind then the harsh voice of some cold 
server ll voices se 1 harshly to senses 
so absorbed) recalled her to reality, and to 
painfully confused « msness, of the sur 
and « nie er attention had « x 
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Hlow 
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work-box. an elegant oriental toy, lined with 


sandal wood, and fitted up with many con 


partments, each containmg some ingenio 


nicknack—some small tool of fairy workmar 
ship fashioned for a lady's hand, or some ex 
in its facon of gilded glass 


sitive childrer 


oursite essence 
The de light it was to the Inq! 
to pry over and over again, into every drawer 
1 compartment in this beautiful box! Ane 
vas too sweet tempered to retuse the 
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lest their litt 


busy fingers shon 
injure any part of the 
and if Miss Crawfurd was pre 


delicate 
workmanship ; 
resisted with evident annoyance the: 
to take out of 


sent, she 
importunities to be allowed 


cunning secret drawer (which had not 
remained secret for them), two beautiful 
pictures ‘so beautiful the y said, and “or 
ao like Ni 1 Anise Nhe That 
ther’s miniature ; and when they asked her il 
she did not love him dearly for sending her 
such a fine present, she smiled and blushed 
and siinply answered, that she did indeed dea 
1. The litth 


r moreover. that the return of this dea 
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were yone had she tripped it to those very 
the admired of all eyes. and tn 


beloved of all hearts ne , lv and 
vwloved, the happy band you m 


It was all thos 


o 
wondertul (with 


recollections in her heart how she could sit 


before that instrument, looking so patient ind 
hour after hour with | 


contented, playing on 
such unerring touch, and untlagging spirit! | 
1} 


Yes—there she sat, regardiess and disregarded 
of every creature in Une gay asse mblage, un 


lees it were that every now and then some gen 
tlheman of the party st ] 


ration at ie | 


tha poor tt nas 


L——'se 


und gay one. and a proposa 


ssful tee 
quadrilles be ing suddenly made, and as prompt 
ly acceded to, Mademonse lle 
take her patient sitting at the piano-torte 
with willing sweetness to 


was detamed to 
She 
had always acct ded 
similar requisitions, but this 
down to the instrument with even joyous rea 
and the exuberance of her happiness 


evening she sat 


diness, 
found expression 
that her flying fingers soon outstript the com- 


and many breathless 


1 such sprightly measures, 


mon time of the dancers, 
ealls for moderation were sent towards het from 
} rformer 


and despairin y 


would she laugh and blush, and shake 


the scampering 
Then 
her head in play! il seul proach at her ¢ 
rmance, and for a whil i very 


stless hig e restrain 


lawless pert 
little while—the re 
ed to 
looked towards the dancers, as if with 


ind mingle 


slower movements e she 
avenu 
ment longing to spring up in theur 
but those elances were 
mentary, and her eyes dropt again upon the 
( but such a smiling and halt- xnlt- 
her mouth, as if 
hour of future 


join hands once | 


gay ev olutions ; 


ivory keys; 
ing playfulness lurked about 
she were anticipating some 


more in the merry dance with the 


gladness, when should 
col pan is 
the love ly green 
niry itever 
were the Blanche, it 


certain that her il task was 


of her youth, on the earth 
sward, of her own dear « 


fond reveries of poo 
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performed that evenin 3 to cause mucd dis 
comfiture among the dat at ler 
pairingiy man ested int 

tions, and | tedious, | 


tween the sets 


During one of these, a small 
onversing with Mrs |.——, close 


knot of gen 
tlemen stood ¢ 
to the 
sic books and 


on which, mingled with pr 
pam 


piano-forte, 
manuscripts, lay sever il 
phiets and newspapers (ne f the ntlemen, 
carelessly glancing his eye miscella 
suddenly 
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young 
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len by the 
which had burst 
trom the ing braid 

was raised up, and ¢ onveved to a sofa in 
of death-like insensibility, from which, 
various stimulants, 


in rich conti 

Sli 
a state 
after long application of 
revived only to relapse into successive 


she 
The family apothecary being sum- 


faintings 
moned, by his direction she 
her chamber and to het bed, and his prognos 
unhappily verified towards morning, 
from a sort of trance in which 
hours, in a high parexysm 
Great was the consterna- 
family of Mr. L——., by 
“the young creature, 
the establish 


was conveyed to 


tics were 
when she awoke 
she had lain 
of delirious tever 
tion occasioned im the 
this suce 

importance m 


except in re Intion to the labours of the 


whose pers 
ment, 
school-room and the plane 


» that of Mrs. L 
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had hitherto been 
very 's Mae 
\ rsian 

A peculiar horror 
fectious disorders, was amongst the many pe- 
culiar horrors to which the sensitive lady of 
poor Mr. L—— was peculiarly liable. It was 
in vain that the worthy man himself, having 
ascertained the dec ided opinion of the apothe- 
cary, again and again @ her, that “ Ma- 
demoiselle’s disorder was a brain fever, which, 
to terminate fatally, was not of 

the at- 


assu 


of all contagions and in 


sured 


however likely 
to be communicated even to 
tendants of the These 


backed all the apothecary asser- 
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tions, were insuftlicrent to allay in her native tongne, and eheris! 


rers “If not now n n vl rea j ut into snatches 
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of t More t 
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address to | f ‘ tary rdment of 
from t j 7 the hand of the p 
‘ Villa. with her dre d Miss Crawfirrs forinal reserve—exclaim 
Crreat indees inspeak y rreat sure save ‘ eT dear sir' spare 
al! her her on Mr. ] t consultation perhaps— 
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ine it as to her fee to ive hin to tl irt of the good doctor 
perilous a situat the that t ealt Mr. L—— « ld have ya 
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we have the more | of ascertaining the political sentiments of the 
author, before we assent toany one of his con 
clusions: for this reputation has long been 
considered as a sort of open unbarriered arena, 


ef learning; and when 
grateful task, whatever may be the credit 
given to this critical asst rtion, of pointing out 
cnbstantial merits in the matter. Our author 
fas entered into the importance of his subject 
with a zeal so entire and so heart-felt, that on 


on which every sciolist of politics, every raw 
pretender to patriotism had the right to exer 

cise his studied common-places. The ordinary 
fate of illustrious statesmen has been reversed 
in this ease; reviled and calamniated as these 
may have been in life, they commonly obtain 
in the tomb, not only justice but favour, from 
their bitterest enemies. But no reader of Mr 

Moore or Mr. Belshain requires to be informed, 
that with the zealots of party and of reform 
there is, down to this hour, no truce in the 

warfare against the memory of Burke ; that 
with them suspicion is uniformly to be admit 

ted as guilt; that all his real defects are to be 
magnified, and his real merits to be extenuated; 
while the bare imputation of inconsistency is 
to cancel ‘ at one fell swoop’ the services which 
cannot be disputed. Yet if all the claims of 
his active life were renounced, Burke has a 
posthumous right to some defence of his fame, 


no occasion is it sacrificed to his own vanity ; 
we have not to fear the danger, as in some 
contemporary instances, of being seduced to 
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the privilege, agaist which they had long and 
ealously contended, of publishing the debates 


proceedings in parliament We dare not 


ittempt, in our confined limits, to sketch the 
consequences of this victory Ot their impor 
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exposes it to public inquiry and to public re pe 8 
eatiahied with t 
on 
i 
the imtric 
the 
siness 
and the ground SUres recent < 
ish ministers The scheme 
t 
gradually raising the 
r that | 
moting the i 
yrach 
» his own we 
ween 


of the risk 


deed of the e cf any sud 


ition in such a peculiar state of s . 

calculated his system for the sam: 

mgs 
end, and sketched out nearly the same means 

mupr 


that have found favour with the present go 
vernment. But while popular applause is la 
vished on vulvar intellects inc apable of or g 
nating any thing, 

treading in, without trampling into inutility 


and equally incapable of 
my path marked out by such a mind 
the man who first the attention of 
England to the condition of the negroes is ut 
terly forgotten 

We may take this opportunity of pausing 


as th 


directed 


for a moment on a popular notion reg 
Mr. Burke, which has en partly ref 
the better experience ‘his countryme 
hich still exists toa very considerable ¢ 
to the hit of 
erful 
viet 
That t 
their 
choed b heer 
to wl not 
se to whom 
tiona 
anda 
reasonable surp ; 
by th 
es procet dstromt 
not a 
It is. im fact, the fave 
statesmen 
ipt every thing 4 
cause 
rue i 
We) 
ntion to details, valued in 
m its 
to their minuteness n which their ow = 
f reputatior just. 
make their own hor 
al u y sers 
=politi niverse 
Mr 
day, the routi ( 
to re 
duty. preser 
ther 
ve circle ol pohti 
refer 
excursions of suc 
of 
ve same feelings whi 
unle 
tion, 
the : 
are 
pers 
As 
in it 
T 
disc 
of f 
abu 
of 


= 
hes 
Ik t eave ftreland f the claims of Mr 
MEE: ranked with the most successful 
sted on thie 
itu 
h sp 
enti ul 
toils, 
not u 
they « 
| of im 
ragen 
— 
ud an inferior part of 
|| laws for which we are 
in tot yubl dis 
1, a total 
t of all 
‘ rived 
ma 
int cannot 
tice f th 
ret is with it 
; and some of disgust 
@ exorbitant fortunes 
of fice nal 
wot nol a 
ingentous profusion 
it the ba nces 
te en it: thes 
f that a nt tem 
Burke hated and 
sol ant ty may cer- 
ta uy 4 old ‘ ty ecn 
a public and a private accoun n oe 
maintaine that so mur yt thee ess, 
the ty and the pres ‘ ter 
has been i duce nto t fit But 
were at on ‘ how es 
of a sinister were for ever s¢ 
national good hun hove all other 
bigoted an if ui the systemat ul 
yocates of th dom 
g interest of st polities a wad the at ol ¢ 
ste} 
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hut the state of national feeling at 
and his own know 
the history of 


tine forbad him t 


itV 
the tame on the one hand 


re of man and 


elhodist the munutest 
then not less 


novel than 
his 


rms of bu 


ln down even 


st fi 
this w 


us not conclude that is 


prool th ndustry or his intellect 
hest ¢ j that he is m earnest ; 


steadily d at the attainmen 


These 
toils, 
not unde 
they cannot 
of unpunity to 


whatever « were 


edent 
or of encou- 
of 


ot bea iof f 


linquents, 


a pre 


ragement to the our dis- 
tant colomes 

strictly constitutional in their tendency 
their effect ust the light of 
liamentary inquiry on a system, 


that corrective more than any part of the Bri- 
| 


oppress 


aencies they were 


and 


par- 


which requires 


de pel 


has been to c 


tish government; to unpress on the most pow- 


erful officers of the state the wholesome con- 


viction of the control of parhament and « 


their absolute to it 


respons bility 


not an injury to the crown, 


tionably the 
and advanced the progress of 


serrice was of a 
by the splendot 

not always re that it wa 
scene of Mr. Burke's 
ts, that it 
of his pa 
We may rret the dil 

in itself a penal infliction that few ct 
justify; but that is now properly ascribed to 
circumstances above the control of the accu 
sers. From this reproach, statements of 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas are amp! 
to relieve the memory of Burke 
there are still sceptics on the subject, we should 
refer them to the detailed Report on the delays 
of the trial, prepared by Burke himself; and 
unless that succeed in effecting their convie- 
irre 


sbours 
the 
it pursuit 


sulyec vas the resul me not 


cause drudgery in 
tory course of the trial, 


W yuld 


the 
sufficient 


If however 


tion, we must consider their prejudi 
claimable the re 
the accuracy of legal and of historical resear 
are as remarkable in this composition, as 
perspicuous precision and force of the style 
the tract 1s 


The closeness of ming, 
ch, 


the 


As a record of constitutional law, 
in itself a national service 
To follow 


the stre 


hy 
st in 
ol popuiar 


step Line preten 
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literal 


at 


nearly a 

surke 
found ir 
TI 


inst 


v 
framed by Mr 
On, bee 


Fox in as 
an act 


earlier period anc 


of Mr 
copy 


ot 


thumeot 
of the mces, 


anticipated the d ions of publi 


Wi 


hich he 


Lie 
ot the 


many 


ui 


it now 
most 
named, who, in 
tnesses of the ef- 


it to the cause 


vilers « 
their 
fectua 
of ewhere the 
blic exer- 


publie 


free 


enera 


vhat 


to the 
the theatric 


mbition 


starting 
miducted him to 


laws, the 


nent improveinent im the 
constitution of his country 


policy, o1 

Oar limits warn us not to expatiate, as we 
might do, on many other points of Mr. Burke's 
career ulustrative of the same high and consist 
esstul ¢ 


xertions on the 
his act to limut 
the claims of the crown on the property of the 
subject ; h ontinued efforts to procure not 
t civil privileges for 
not imadequate 


h but a part of the exis 


ent liber: 


question of election; 


only liberty bu 


the 
proofs, thor 


disse these are 
ting proofs, 
undertaken 


negative the ac- 


the pre position wiite nw I ve 


ntaim tinetly 


The d 
rless writers usque 
natural bias to arbitrary 
itic hatred of popular 
But we cannot 


ition, repeated by nurnoly 
ol 


any 


ad nauscam 
irisboe 
freedom 
Mr. Bur 

hh, it W 
reed by _is to mark him an out 
for ever from all p litical honour, and to 


yuine 
that ke was guilty of 
| seem to be 


ae 


law 
| bar his claim to any portion of national grati- 
tude. From the first ot the 
French revolution, certainly ved to 
doubt the wisdom of its principit he 
nesty of its agents —above all, its tendency to 

of freedom. We are per- 


promote the cause don 
fectly aware, that the proof of his objects and 
of that revo- 


his disposition before the period 

cannot be presumed to embrace the 
whole case his character. It is fair 
to require the further proof, that his conduct 
yuncture a consistent conse- 
rather, 


very dawning 
he 


presal 


and the 


lution, 
against 


was in that cor 
of his own principles; or, 
we should be inclined to contend, that it con 
stituted in effect an addition ul and a splendid 
to Ww whole 


quence as 


to the very.cau 


Burke 


neh the 
had 


service 


of M 


s previous pu lite ih been 


theet our 


that of 
to the 


on 


Urpose 
copious re 
Letter to: 


Ke gu 


ke 
nte 
and world on the attempt | lume of 
{ wor! on the 
rt imine at fore wil 
letails of this inquiry of. = 
: t and is able to vice to the constitution, wha has been * 
er fect on the nationa freedom, are not 
expansive genius to the s B 
“ie grounds of ary spu , 
the itis th 
i 
practical good And here ts of t 
tinction between pretel 1 and wtility 
u ¢} ‘ ‘ 
tween the genuine ane spurious pa rt 
‘ nt i atter n of | tions and those 
The industrious ( i ed 
Mr. Burke to the system of our Indian go ever 
8 el t of Warren Hast- | not to be overlooked. His views wer ma gs 
vent, and the rent Varre | 
mel mited to a victory in de 
ines, wreatly tend if ul 
4 \ | display of his ow i uily or Is 1 €10- 
5 and principles Of cal a 
s | on he objects of his alll are more 
ne himself more highly on these than on any ot quence I , ° ' 
thie 
n of 
ul 
sing 
dling 
om 
r 
es- | to 
‘ cere 
i ey 
w 
4 
ex i 
pu 
ow! 
a 
hor 
erse 
st 
hi 
ible = 
nan 
nts » the | devoted 
} | we space had enabled us to pursue at 
discuss in cases rt 
i sh, 4 his a we 
libel. we may still trace t onsistent it 
of fre ow und of | shou 
on the ‘ construction } hy 
| every | ference to is own 
| Noble Lor ft « EE 
of the bench. The bill | Nobl 
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Peace—and, above al!, to the masterly Appeal 
from the New to the Old Whigs. Their meri 
as a personal defence, are not 

literary excellence But 

toan authority, per 

vinecin which that re 


volution wed or th 


the more distan ults ve been, pre 


sent the 

tion of 1 

confound th octr " anarchy with the 

prince les of 
Because 

uliumatc issue 

France; and 

and of the 

not conseq! 

and the 

tions 

Burke, 

guiity 

hone sty 

ap 


ti 

w thatt 

an unrmixed 

the leading 

has eventua 

even to t 

oppresst 

a truth, 

evidcer 

working 

relaxing 

fairs But 

ance of 

ciples, ¢ iw 

sent mischir 

question 

tingent evil 

somewhat 

rectly the « usion, that it 
his p 
tor in all great convulsions 


i duties to remain a pa 


foreign countries: that in th 
of some be ne tit 
is criminal in opposing 
injurious or even ruin 
his own generatu 
government of 
modifications o 
mob in the l 
parte, m the 
distinctly foretold : 
phetie genius of 

is resistance to the 
duc ve, in any hu nan 
of mankir 1, ¢ even t 
For if the restlesa and 
Buonaparte had not united : 
tions of Europe against his 
the end, caused his ruir 
least, questionable, whether France would have 
gained any thing of liberty or of more liberal 
institutions by her revolution. The truth, how- 
ever, 18 that the ar rument, if it deserves to be 
ealled one, might be applied with equal justice 
to private as to publ ec conduct. Because God's 
providence works good out of all evil, there- 
fore let us stand idly by, and witnessa robbery, 
or a musder'! 

But never let the adversaries of Burke for 


ind so, in 


1, it is still, at the very 


af Burke. 


that the fate of Franee was an int 

n his consider#tion that this wa 

along the weakest motive ot his tears and 

exertions The successful imeursion of 

if anarchy into En, 
ruin of her free t 

is mind the main cause ot 
lo pronounce this alarm chime 
ttle the question It neithe 
futes the unputation of f 
the whole question in 

one ot aryeree, and 


nitted evil. Bu 
rendered 
ne That d 
evils, and free« 
ssings, was not 
mperfect enjoyment 
to have been imper 
all the hazards of a con 
many instances has ended 
tablisiment of the 
ndeavoured to prove that 
he could labour long 
nfirm the liberties 
power ol 
ther of 
remedied the 
nust contend that: 
trace with precision 
fect in the course ol 
nal events; but estimating at their high 
est value the advantages to France and to the 
world resulting from the French revolution, 
we are persuaded that, without gross injustice, 
these cannot be quoted as affecting the honesty 
or the wisdom of Burke ; and it is manifest that 
they cannot, in the slightest degree, disprove 
the justice of his fears regardin 
of the revolutiona | in England 
We cannot enté o li questi 
whic h ] 


r the success 


absurd 


i 


safely rest tl ) our case on the answer 


which any honest opponent of Burke in 1782 


would at the present time give to the question 


which 

But 

titled 


Burke 


nonvu 


ul rei 
or don 
from 


conne 
hones! 
of the 
he ha 
even 

prince 
f Ite 
were 

n the 
conse 

const 
doctri 
every 


and 


merce 
parts | 
ed to 
are th 
to the 

Th 
exam 


le a 
quire 
hand 


publis 


é whe 
: twent 
the pr 
m 
view thie p | ‘ t adv taces 
t which in the course of years might or might a 
{ not spring out of present conft n and p t 
oppre r iid have no detensible nflu ¢ rm 
on Mr Bur s conduct as a states 1 : he ha 
patriot. It ild not be questioned that Fn ull the 
| a tually ~ sed a considerable s r This | 
tree m;, no lid the most sanguine re rt 
' : can deny that ven that portion nt desp real i 
rate ind is! 4 ch must es al 
lowed any Vi nt atte at innovation,1 it SUS] 
m have been totally st to England. To th any © 
is not proved | country of Burke, then, the acquisition of any As a 
ry to ail ! rrovement was at best uncertain and cor istif 
# nations, it | tingent, while the risk to neurred was ne nd by 
t adv taves less than the a it ss of allt hieets u the \ 
r progress it dispute f France, we tully admit meta 
ties: this is vas very different Her cover rent was it Fren 
anced, a in ts nature ad th ® was no popu re twh 
paoie of res tat reeliy even a part 1s 
t this cast yment 1 Vv Ire In! r case scnool 
rn in if- rately cor lere ther t micht fa 
tet resist to infer, that without passing through the or en! 
and n dea f asevere contest dol great t terion 
reis t re- princi 
is in the Was i 
te 1 you 
eads rpr 
a the first of 
sh 
their 
If 
lth 
tuted 
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the subsequent 

his notions as to 

English free 

the principles 

which Burke at that period resisted 

But let us not be 

»which, above all others, 
y said to have been things 

titled to take a ground of detence 

Burke had never admitted revolution to be sy 


misled by w rds in a case, 
words may be strict- 


We are 


justly en- 


higher 


nonvmous with freedom, nor reform with mn 


yroyement He had not sworn allegiance to 


ution whether ftoreig 


ll reforms and all 


or domestic, whether seasonable or untime! 


From his first entrance into public 


former as he was in many senses of the 


1 ex tantly ) 1, without ¢ 


he hea 


principles p 


Was i 


ronnecicd u 

honestyuor rirtu 
of the party im 
he had 


he 
commanded, te 
even the responsi! 
prin iples 

f 

were obtained for 

n the pursuit of vag 


consent to risk the 


onstitutional benefits 
doctrines and the pract 
every 


und sworn to condemn 


principle 
sh growth, as rendered | 
their importation from France 

If a statesman can be proved to have been 
mercenary and treac herous, the remaining 
parts of his politica 
ed to their own 
are the favourite 
to the enemies of Burke 

The first charge resolves itself, 


| character may be aband 
merits; and these, therefore, 


and laboured points of attack 


upon a strict 


examination, into Mr. Burke's acceptance of a 


lose of his public life ; for, by 


pension at the « 


Some alloy nd may be de 


wanded for a scandalous story mn certain un 


published papers of Lord Orford: but on the 


no purer 


expected 


fortune gave the highest value to the s icrifice, 
was 
obtained for him 
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authority may well be 

Mr. Moore has not suggested 
But let us come to tacts Nearly 
mexion with his 


xistence 
first action of Burke im ec 


tical lif when the 


condition of his private 


itary abandonment of a pension 


by Mr. ¢ 
some proposal 0 > su ject 
ition Oo se tude, 


the volt 


erard Hamilton, 


xpect 


“the pre 
other 
prin iples 
nstituents 
wer ¢ f the 
his own 
m the 


id the 


whi h 
n these ba 
£20 000 per 
is or hope 
not 
neipie, we 
g sal to accept 
tion with Mr. Pitt; if, 
his pension, “ the he: 


i etirement fre 1e live pul uits of his 


political career , th is neither a retainer 
iment, nor a bribe to 


hardly 


tor future service in 
indolence or to incapacity, but the 
earned recompense of a laborious public lite 
and of many 
If we look 
really stands, we 
ther to political malice th to political jus 
tice. Atthe worst, we shall to admit 
the propriety of the rdic vhich, on the 


substantial services to the state 


to the case inf all its bearings as it 


impute the charge ra 


{ obliterate 


ound of single offence, vid 
merits and def: 
existence ; and even 
miring the policy 
reject, on tus rie 


advantage which 


Burke. = 
a! 
h ts 
the the 
th = 
the who had n 2 
or implying an ¢ 
ite and thereiore olicnsive to fis 
this ES | who will deny that the forbearance of Burke 
es in never proclaiming thi tion, even as ade 
fence of his supposed desertion of a friend and 
— Eww: re- | a patron, greatly enhances its merit? Again, | 
word, | in 1765, Lord Charlemont retates the oler 
‘ made by B e to resign his of fy ti = ie 
the various projects of retort in parliament cretary to Lord R t ent 
This principle, not assumed by him to meet a | he learnt that pr were entertained i 
rt ir ca or as » of th ‘ f 
real inconsiste may be t his eech Int il tis nota 
es and his conduct there could be | mean authority on any question of politieal in Bays. 
} 1 susp 1, even to his led for tevrity i ], tha t the 
the any event resembling the French revolution. | period this off t s to Durke ere 
nv As 4 cons fort tat 4 ‘ the ly | le i! 
COT istified but und by all his pre I distinetior Avant tl ition Lord 
ne nd by the previou tions of his life, to re ti ¢ t sistrat though by 
the violent nd unou ed inn ut 3s. the Lord R crank 
mit metaphysical tenets of French ee ind | of a of trade, Bu fused to rn Ey 
French sonhers ) e varlou t ort 3 tron. On ore, 
re whiggisi Burke had « wen the R parlia nt fi Bristol, so honoura | 
er ham school; wh whether a good or a bad nferred on him, and in itself an honour <i 
) school in pot t doctr VW is n without ot wh " er the \ e nor t ts “ae 
fa umbers nor without respect in nd. Is it he estimated by thet ae 
en more tair to judve any statesinan by act sent was d and lost 
h on suggested by his en es. than byw the I son but his intrepid avow il of f 
But Lit ted upon by himselt more lhberal than those of his 
But t rational to expect that, with the planes And lastly, in 17"2, when payn ; = 
' youner statesmen, Burke ild admire that urmy, he voluntarily retrenched fi 
pot which had, th: weh all his tet e. been the ‘ uments various pr ts depen : ‘ 
dom rpress object of his a rence: “a lihertyun management of Chelsea Hospital a 
h cou withou whole mterest of the balances of public 1 wey 
7? 
rsa It was th rine | boast which had been en t ces ab 3! 
vent had serve which sors: andevena 
per be thy rate and for the amount Bi i$ 
resentativ the lances was act 
din e English revolution | annum) would a Ay 
the richts and securities | richer man thar 
hat ; could he, then If to these un 
ng id undefined freedom corruption or 
ties sof th defined and | Burke's perseve 
r ol could h nsider the fice afte s jul on . 
ries vhich } was, by over, we reflect Bice ig 
the | | and front of his of \ DY . 
it it f, was not epted betor batho, alter ia 
J 
s10n 
e of a 
gh 
the 
ice, 

sty 
hat 
ove 
ess 

= 
ion, the preceding action that life, it is re 
an futed in a manner as distinct and unanswera- fawhole = 
le as Mr i re- ilty in ad 
ir and the 


would lead us far bevond 
yet in the most supertic 
it would be unpardor 


celebrated definit 


must consider the peri 
have been as favourable as an 


refutation of n 


{ to all which that rang 


of his character, by 


ireer, of elevation to the hig 


merit and parliame 


peo} 
varish vestry, as Burke himsell sa 


ontentions. No politic al ques 
tion, no interest of any class in the nation 
could thenceforth 
nation may be considered, without a figure 
be the spectators of the contest ; and the prizes 
are not only political power and honour, but 
rapid and universal fame 

In forming our judgment on the oratorx 
merits of Burke and his competitors, we mus! 
avoid the too common injustice of applying t 
them the rules and the habits of other times 


ject was well expressed by 5 
nolds, when he applied to Burke Milton's de- 
scription of Abdiel ‘the fervent angel 


had proved faithless to his princi 


Among the faithless, faithfal only he 
Among innumerable false, unmoved, 
unseduced, unterrified 

His loyalty he kept 


deseri 
pre val 
tion a! 

A | 


enang 


beyon 
the cx 
dual r 
of a | 
rewed 
as th 
single 
serve, 
assun 
that 
that 

flight 
ment 
vain! 
only 
all th 
labou: 
the 
gener 
have 


anoth 
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eount 
the p 
chara 
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itachment of a splendid genius might shed on | succeeding age sion 
With regard to the charge of political trea- | view of his chara ~ 
chery shall be « t te wit one obser ble to omit the subrve t ‘ 
vat i that we from Mr. Moore the correctness of the 
Lift f She wh i ery unreasona eloquence in the Tt De 
ble portion is illed with the m st vulgar ta 
\ mon-places um us abuse against Burke. | of his life t de 
It is, in fact, an unconscidiii////?=Bhany | part of English history to the cultivation and ; 
| f this rhtly partisan’s own statements. — the exe <¢ of the art; since inthe abundan 
| veral.’ Mr. Moore remarks. “ polit of the satter of parliamentary oquence, ir 
sert lose t ower i their value the frequent and conti: | excitement of pr a 
" \ tnd brine littl more than | tical agitation, it has assuredly been surpassed 
ir treason to th 3 ‘ they espouse by none Not only is this true of the season of — 
\ rit neither Ac ven revolutions in the government a1 scarce 
What vas | f this rare | tl ndition of great nations were th a. 
on ‘  Rurke to wo. tin uly resources of pub pout’ 
m ‘ t debate tn his days wace also had all ol En 
wae tories.’ not less remarkable, nor less animating pra 
pi vith 1 t | re but | The iestions of titutional law from t 
om t t t t W \ to the regency in 
he ved the credit ly | the neveltv and splendour of the East h 
d t f t nvi nquiri ind t t ore forcible stimulus 
t t neil up nor inte f rty. called forth all the vigour of men, ¢ 
rents shay that nm the dower vith every faculty for succeeding 
n { mse 4 political irsuits And the di ily and Vis 
the is not « plausible, but a nat iral ul ng toportance of parliament tse 
and substantial reason in the events of the while it extended the range of subjects in d 
times for t upparent inconsistency of their | | includ: 
form mp more general and a more fervid interest 
Whatever might be ‘ t was deeply and | Among th ises of this increase, the 
bitt vy felt vy those st 7 ‘ that al in be no hesitation in classing the influ 
, though he quitted the ranks, he could t justly and the exertions of Burke, as more efficient 
be said to abandon the creed of a parts wh than those of all lus contemporaries Lor 
. had not only carried their own old dogmas to | Chatham had pr ibably opened the way to! 
an extreme hitherto unknown, and in t opi by the peculiar force EI‘): 
| nion ofa | e and respectable division of t eir original and impresstve nature of his ¢ 
own arm danger to the countr but a quence ind still more by the examp) 
tually had adopted entirely ne rinciples rare before his 
prin ples in direct contradict to the lead t power! dh t { rout easily 
ing doct $s, and the previous conduct of y I But 
Burke h elf S ese B the se e enjoyment of U 
In trut t nly did his influences na t of t yr Une debates and the 
character survive the change, as- Mr. Moore | cx vs, t Burke was mainly inst Burk 
has cont it ft re «real und 1 ilful and industrious celle: 
tu y eased by it lhe fortitu t t more than any oth arts 
in deferer ‘ rin el lus iteve to transform the House comr 
him toen t t nof p Cor of the limited equal 
we iteelf'a iu ibiect of ac nand of | fare o t s—not only without interes the h 
, gratit the sentiment th which he hut , itely unknown to the vast majority whic] 
was f | y the party e ha th I the ui the a 
were directly the reverse of those, which are, | sions of a Ai 7 sry, 
and ought to be, the unfailing pe rlion « f politi- | of tl hel : 
cal trait The nat | feel n the sub- sever 
al us triends 
| 
‘ f d 
| To con r the House of Commons as an 
Nor nu I ‘ m wrought dience, of which the feelings und the taste « 
To swerve from truth, or change his constant e ind by any fixed al ‘ial riable standa 
tot I t view f its charact 
Th From amudst forth le in notion of re its decis 
pas tre ficient accuracy the 
Totrace minutely the influence of Burk i tla 
»orator or i n hu t J tunes to reflect with the truest 
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sion the tone of national fi ig i thi ark ir ¢ hl wh imagination The re 

ading points of national interest T é tects is eloquence on his audience, on hi 
ns, there fore, by which at any given on the accused humselt, al 
attention is engrossed will vi J is he tales of the marvellous effects 


yn, the war 


the interest 
prevailing questions, which occupy the atten- | a double 
tion and divide the opinion of the country That 
A philosophical view of these periodical | ment were unpro 
changes in the eloquence parllament we | there can 
ly be inferior to any work 
or in inte rest, and wou di lustrate not 
itical history, but the taste and the 1 é n, not unm 

of England. In these later times, wh he ist of genim 

practical business of parhament is imereased vices, which lead jure its 
beyond any precedent or any calculation—when | ef is heightened by his great personal in 
the constitution is more settled, and tl | mw lence, - te the unspotted integrity of his pri 
dual recovery of the country from the ects | vate life. In no orator of the times shall we 
of a long and costly war, has of necessity nar- | find a more constant or more correct applica- 
rewed the que stions of public interest, in so far | tion of general principles, a more sustained 
as their character is concerned, to almost a | tone of philosophy, or a knowledge on all the 
single point—we cannot be surprised to ob- | branches of human inquiry, so general and yet 
serve, that the eloquence of parliament has | so practical. If, indeed, we were called upon 
assumed a more decided character of business ; | to st: ite some peculiar mark of distinction be- 
that dramatic effect should be !ess studied; | tween his speeches and those of his most suc 
that less favour should be shown to the | cessful contemporaries, we should be inclined 
flights of imagination and to rhetorical orna- | to say, that he always appears to have in view 
ment ; in other words, that we should look in | some higher object of attainment than the 
vain for many of the characteristic qualities not | immediate success of the exertion ; that he is 
only of Burke, but, « par el peaking, of —_ ssed \ me abstract notion of excel 
all the orator da of too ardent pursuit fre 
laboured arrang I which then prevs { leaves hin moment deteated by 
the fre« 
general to] 

have giver 

pressing 

‘ isily adv 

Sut beside 

another caust 

not be exch led il i t | rato I 1 st term thi 
Burke's oratorical character is true of i. irto unn lit We shall not pretend 


ellence in the art of eloquence, as in all other | to institute omparison between Burke and 


arts, that it is contagious; and there was his gt competitors, not only because we 


competition in that day. which cannot be soon cannot pretend to anv novelty on the subject, 


equalled, and perhaps was never surpassed in | but because there are not in truth materi ils to 
the history of parliament The assembly. in | for an i irate and fair judgement It is 
which so many master-spirits laboured to gain | sometimes forgotten, that fi “ten of the most 
the ascendency, could not fail to witness the | vigorous and most active years of his political 


struggle with a disinte rested pleasure, and to | career, when he was the undispute d leader ot 


feel almost as keen f ucé of the the most considerable body of the nposition 


several combatants as mere intel ual i wel with t xeeptior 
for the substantial : l he contes ional ris, now it ost 1 re, scan 

Omitting numberless occasions of brilliant com nd pa rds on whi ground any 

petition, we should say that the trial of Warren pinion. If, hi ' the recorded effect of 

Hastings, by its duration, by the intense interest is ( : inegy “adverse as of 

of the nation m its earlier liners i . 

calculated as it was, from the m: fi it n tof |] eX mee be 

ture of the topies involved, to draw t t iclined to dea lit Moen 

public exlnbition all the orat lent of the | opinion which den o Burke thi re lumut 

country, had greatly c ited to gi to | merit of a tt to the 

the parliainentary el t | parliament 

character by which it is disting ‘ that | manent 

of all prec eaing an | sub 

impression would be n 

om Burke, than 

great drama, from tl 

in the trial, from his 


lier, and not jes 
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false notion which prevails is principally, we |as in its general principles, more enlarged 5 
be ascribed to the reports of|more practical views of its real spirit—above 


cannot doubt, to 


his orations, which Burke himself has bequeathed | to have confirmed the national feeling of its s 
to posterity, and to which all men unite in re riorit ver specious theories and metaph 
ferring as the most finished models of E clish eal dreams this was a national service 
elo« ire, and re hited to that crisis of revolutionary phire 
markably ess an yut splendid in the lughest degree, and last 
forma y unques-\as the existence of the English Constitut 
tionab iture must | itself Henceforth it was as easy to d 
have, wositions. of |the existence of that constitution, as its val 
disquis L fr ont t n the merit of having rooted this prin 
the ‘winged words’ of the busy senate l'olof national faith and personal devotion mon 


countrymen, 


above all competition 
to this t 


therel 


tation d her present security I 


estimate of Burke's merit as a de te or even pre nt s n D 


e extended sense. we! was the vital irce of her triumph ; that sa 


as an orator in the mo 
m for him 


merit in its nature more ex ining p } of energu in the publre tt 
re permanent. By his! of England, which, as Burke expressed it witi 
reforms he raised the character, and increased | his latest breath, /¢ff Atm no fears for the 
the constitutional influence of parliament; by | sult This alone can ¢ xplain the constant 

; spirit of the people throughout t 


alted, m its etl 


his eloquence he enlarged the sphere, and im-/|endurmeg 
y of its discussions ; and in his| alarms and privations of a « mtest,of which! 
had not ill calculate 


proved the qual: 
example he has left to Englishinen the most im-| prescience, and his alone, 
Even among those who had d 


pressive instance on record, of surpassing fame,|the duration 


honour. and influence, strictly and solely ac-|rect influence on the management of the na 
quired by parliamentary exertion and public| tional resources, there were, we may believe, u 
service—this st too almost entirely thie the course of the mo and dreary contest, ! 
To our tmpertect notice of some t bene ments enoug of doubt, if not despondency 
fits. not less durable than numerous, which! What then but this living and universal pru 
Burke achieved for the civil | rtres, the na syle. this national inst wet of elasticity, adimitt 
tional welfare of his country, cann t neglect no comp ind limited to no time, ¢ 
to add und to rank in the h est decree—the have unt rly encouraged the timid, confirme 
marked and still living influence of his writings,|the wavering, repressed the malevolent 7 
an influence derived not only from the per-}the cx tull whose advantagt 
senal character, and the earnest and impressive! he wa his 1 illustration, Bu 
laneuage of the writer, but from the gradual and thus 1 vy al discharged the a 


conclusive testimony of events If we ipposed of gratelul genius 

their v to be nfin to the refutation of But the beneficial influence of his writ s 

the doet < the € ire {the t em not cor red to their P litical effect: they ! 
derrate te a tone f manly morality, as distant! 


erity, as it is ol 


juded it Dy a Vindale 


‘ f t the pursuit of t yosition ; and he ¢ ; 
very ’ res which Englishmen actually |civil society, which has most powerfully contr 

enjover had conferred no benefit on Enw- buted t set at rest the questions agita ed by an 
shmer t to have diffused a more pertect unsound ana a mischievous ph ohy 


al and the most popular censures 


ef Bu 
taste, 
in the 
from 
eritic 
diffus 
barre 
inten 


the 


arrie 
sonin 
nore 

tempe 


rent 


expla 


Burk: 


n the 
ind u 
argun 
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rere 
ator 
A ss 
witho 
the st 
nam 
umu 
whon 


mpre 
no rei 
purpe 
erity 
innat 
iangu 
to res 
nent 
ton ¢ 
above 
tieula 
ran 
and 
shoul 
realit 
may 
and v 
cion, 
acare 
The 


what 


— 
to det 
Band s 
conclude, h \ fr t 
eas” tificial structure, that this was the only manner stanée alone and far A that | 
, would not be less unfair, than to decide that ‘ en attachment to her established ms 
general, deeply versed in the science of war,|tions, rather than to the resources of finas 
was thereby rendered incapabie of success in a/ot arm und of navies, England was ma 
real contest But whatever may be the tru lebt for ss nee ore for = 
— 
nay 
Nay 
itera 
and 
rely 
und 
shall 
n sel 
the matter most unju Crreat and usetula ny rig i ul 
may be this erit. the works of Burke would |the heartless levity, the prof] gate selfishness 
possess, i ntirely stripped of it, undoubted |the rev ! 1 y school No professed writt 
claims to the gratitude of Eng! nen. The!on ethics has supplied rules of conduct or pr 
honesty of his alarm t the danger of the cor ciples of action, better vdapted to the v ‘ 
tagion of French doctrines, and ot biniea onditions and exigencies of lif Their unior 
' narchy. has en. and will continue to be.!| tendency to inspire the active and social sp 
questions but it ca earce be disvuted that. | ng the citizens of a tree nation; to 
in his urp enot ner the i ty re clos y the nterests of the nay 
i y i with th ol int to render the mot 
y foun er t true pr les of br t t ty and pat tismn as attractive as th 
; tish constitu 1, and explain if enuine ¢ ire pow‘ His xims have all the for 
| t ot nt vl ealth of th tt » of Johnson An imtumate ¢ 
stration of which « e of the true sp s of human actio 
terature h ted no ex ‘ es to them the truth and the imation 
it an objeet of affection d ! rel ont ( Lett e compared with the | 
and by displa 4 e strongest heht the va ws a philo t ! ita his station A 
of the poss he re ed the possible loss model of political writing Burke comune ed 
of it a more active and more general ise of his lit ry career by proving that he could es | 
Fe apprehension It m it be true, however para pose and re fute Boling woke's flimsy a citrine deep! 
dox t n tl s and t Id irpass the b ty f ing © 
Ha 
' Nor 
rine 
understanding of our own system, in its details! The princi 
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ef Burke's writings, whether in point of literary 
taste, or of political doctrine, may be comp ‘ 
Wee 
reflection 
hat they are guilty of ar 

manifestly not 
or any languor of 
intense anxiety t s hi 


in the word eraggrration refrain 


from suggesting some tew 
enticism 

diffuseness, the 
barrenness 
impré 
the reason and the 
most willingly admit It wo 


to denv 


and strained to a degr 


pAssiol 
that his metaphors ar 


vir foreible illustration 
hat his pre positions themselves 
srried to a faulty ex 
But does all this, in 
nore than a superfluous 
the he 


yurite ¢ 


n 
soning 
temperament zealous attach- 
vent to a fav 


rules of the 


ercome the 
severer 


mned more clears neo Lily nan 


exp 
Burke himself, the | { so which he 
rncceused of violating 


str 


nay 
Nay, if nine wh 
iterary the Ingu ry the 
and Beautiful—the Vindication of Natural S 

rety— Introduction to the History of Eng 
-or even his earlier political writings, we 


too trequently 


we ex hat are more tiy his 
work inte Sublime 


tine 


and 


shall admit them to be t 


detects 
have 
more simple 


more temperate in description 


tree these 


n sentiment and im compo ) They 
ess of rhetorical ampliti 
n the language 
less powerful in 


What 
which it 


statement, though 
argument, than his later 
then 1s the « of this 
vere idle to attribute to chance, or toany depri 


ind in 
diuctions 


1use erence, 


ation of taste 


Assuming the honesty of his motives, and 


without this concession it is useless to reason on 
must be sensible that it was the 


Burke 


energies ot 


the subject, we 


irs, and to 


to excite the te 
that cl in society 


object of 
tumuliate the 
whom the security of possession and 


the habit 


f inaction render the least susceptible of such 
No calm and 
‘coldly ¢ 


purpose— ould convince them either of his sin 


languid desc: 


puuon, 
ould {te ct 


mpressions 
no reasoning orrect this 
unger It is 


the same 


erity and zeal, or of their own d 
mnatural as well as unwise to employ 
language and the same tone of feeling in order 
to rescue a person from some great and immi- 
nent peril, which would be adequate to a situa- 
tion of common and trifling risk. But over and 
ibove this reason in the very nature of the par 
ticular case, it is vain to expect that an author 
ran orator in attacking any system, to the vices 
and the dangers of which he is acutely sensible, 
should not often in appearance, and at times in 
reality, be guilty ot some exaggeration We 
may ; that individuals whose sincerity 
and whose taste lly remote trom 
cion, fall continually into this 
scarcely admit that it requires any 
The language of an opposition in parliament, 
whatever may be their tenets, must more 
deeply coloured, more mnpassicned and border- 


observe, 
ire equa 
practice, and 


aetencs 


be 


ing on the extreme, than that of government, 


wr, in other words, of the defensive party :— 
Hance vennm petimusque a Amusque vicissim 


Nor should it be forgotten that, in thesystem of! a cast, cheered his ad! 
rinciples which Burke laboured to expose and 
The principles 


defeat, was eraggeration 
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of freedom, the doctrines ot metaphysics—the 
property. of rank in 
ost extravagant 

ntending that this jus 
of the same weapons by 
the adversary e whole system ; but it would 
have e if 
vith nothing more than 
sition to definite 


jealousy of of priestly 
fl] carried to tle 


lence, were ai 


We are not « 


nent 


ree 


tified the emp! 


obviously not impossible to 


ittempt such a ¢ 


ui moderate res onp 
that these writings, 
person je of the man, con 
he religion, 
ry frame of 
iistinet notion 
statesmen and 
ith him in such 
ch he effected 
s, our 
exp nea j refutation of that 
1 nning to be a fit sub- 
tended to 
mode of taith— 
lhis was a disorder. yp tly distinet from the 
French revolution, and of 
which no precautions of law or of arms could 
A very superficial ob- 
remains of it in our 
plain and manly dis- 
right and wrong, it inverts 
he natural course of human feelings. All the ob 
jects of philanthropy become valuable inthe pro 
portion of the The plainest interests 
ire to be risked for some pre- 
umed » other nations; and if that 
itage should happen to take the shape of a 
) risks 


assert in gener 
ed by the 


e of t} 


mock mora 


stitute for re wr il reculy 
overturn all mora 
rice 


political evils of the 


prevent the contagion 


server may pe reeive sone 


own times. Rejecting the 


tinety between 


ns 


r distance 
f our country 
rivantage 1 
adv 
no enterprise can be rash, mn 
But 


pursuit ts 


revolutior 


ire unreasonable let it be ad 


the object of n itself 
ar morality r 


in the employment 


rood this pecu 
attain 


is treason 


tion meal 


moderation and caut 

The principles of the 
thus revived by those whose old 
their resistance to 
Jesuitry though araong these heirs sometimes, 
by that the end 
sanctifies the means—but that the means appear 
, as they increase the hazard 


and consider on 
to the ¢ 


Jesuits 


itise very worst 
ire 
stock of merit is founded on 
curtous perversion it is not 
to increase in value 
of missing the attainment of the end itself. No 
trestraints of truth, no cale 
} quences, are to be admitted Neither the una!- 
jterable nature of things, neither justice nor 
humanity are permitted to obstruct for an in 
stant the favourite purpose. Such is the sickly 
but still mischievous offspring of the spurious 
lvirtue, which Burke encountered with all the 


ilation of conse- 


| force of his learning, his wit, and his philosophy ; 

which, in private as in public would exalt sent: 

ment above reason; and delights to sacrifice all 

existing interests, all actual and palpable good 
ito the success of a general principle 

It was a special merit of Burke's, in the cause 

which he had undertaken, to quit the defensive 

; t cause, and 

h equal 

of his adver 


stecriti 


topics, the ordimary 
jto attack with vigoro 
tdexterity the strongest bu 
saries. In the 

ihe, like some bold captain setting his life upon 
rerents by the proof, that 
the defence of society, property, religion did 
Inot of necessity exclude the alacrity and the 
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confidence, which were then employed in assail 
ing them by enlisting all the powers of ima 
of ridicule in the cause of rational 


in n 
a m and of social order. he achieved the 


game service tor the p litical teelu of his 
eountrymen, which Addison had a¢ ved for 
the improvement of their manne: The topics 
of his eloquence and the very p les whicl 
he defended are displeasing to a large class of 
mankind. as trite and dull in themselves, 
leading to no distinction and capable of n 
novelty To support estab d nstitut 
and existing systems; to defend these on t 
grour 1 not of their own perfection t because 
with all their admitted impertection t y are 
pre ferable to the prov refor h ! 
mot a task SO or 80 captivat t 
site course of attack. tor nt 
questi n ver and above the wan i te 
the common effect of possess the ) 
widely. even al ri 
the fear of th i r putat S@ll-ir 
terest, a corrupt attachment to abuses, at the 
best a stup rit tor quity The detence 
the ret not te ret n 
but often greater courage, than t ta j 
that rage ¢ 1d not at histor 
be more necessary, or more seve y tried. than 
at ti risis, when fashion, and interest ind 
t ito recommend experiments in 


poy er, comoined 


gociety and in government, when it seemed na 
tural to contour in e common censure, in 
stitutions evidently v us and madequate tk 
the advance of nations in knowledge and civil 

zation, with those whi though ancient, and 
not faultless, cont themselves the 


ple of their own improvement. It was 


a nol ent tl rl u vet 

tion, the prophetic acumen, the fervid eloquence 
of Burke cast a new dignity and an unknow! 
grace of ur ney on his cause He rendered 
st as attractive to the arists icles of inte t 
and refinement i n the nature t things it 
must ever be thos ib nd weait ind 
when we consi that the philosophers had t 


become the political rulers of France, and were 


Jab iring, not thout abundant symptoms ot 
sur 35, to secure the sar power over all the 
nations of Europe—it is not easy to calculate 


the value of such anadvocate. Let us suppose 
for a moment, that Burke had given the san 
tion of his great name to the doctrines of th 


French revolution at their first eruption; that 
in alliance with Thomas Paine and Br t, he 
had devoted the resources of his mighty geniue 
to overturn the ranks of society, and to secure 
the admission and the success of the jacobinica 
principles in sland. Perhaps it was the infir 


mity of his mind to carr i us inons 
their utmost extreme. With this disposition 


with his commanding influ own part 

and in the nation, can we venture to limit the 
effect of su example (an we De rash in 
the assert that th nd, so singularly pow 
ertu 1 of eserving the tree inst 

tut it ! uld have been most for 
mid t ethoent mm the work 
of ruin’ We are i eans anxious to er 

lar; i the hypoth ‘ ind we desire to 
draw fror t only th ference that in ad 
justin ur pra i titude to the real 


merits, the reco ind d and permanent services ofievery part of Mr. Burke's private life were not 


to the public life of Burke, there was in his 


Burke, we should not entirely exclude from ou; 
reflections the probable result of a course 


policy the direct reverse of that which he « 
forced by h loquence and his exainple ;,—1} 
ution, the power and the prosperit 
just a compiete oblivion 
the evi from which, above al! orators 
writers, and statesmen, this one man contributed 
to save ier 
In the case of ordinary men, who reach any 
moderate eminence in public life, the curiosity 
} h ex nes their more retured pursuit 8 anc 
abit s not only natural, but useful, and 
iv ot en uragement It is observed to prevail 
1e most forcibly in countries, where the star 
ird ol iblic principle and of private worth i 


highest. But when applied to such an ind 


‘rum et venerabile nomen 


CGrentibus ; et multum nostre quod protuit urb 
feel that his private life is a species of publi 


property, which may be approached and ex 


plored, without any danger of the imputation ¢ 


i Vulgar and prying spirit of inquiry The ma 


ce oO mankind delights in detecting and 


exposing the tailings of those, whose talents or 


vhose jortune have given to them 


ver the fellows. In the inmost privacy 
Burke no gratification is reserved for this char 
ble race. There is no marked or unpleasing 


distinction between the protessions and the tame 


tf the statesman, and the pursuits and the prin 


ciples of the man There is nothing to palliate 
far less to conceal. His mind was of that happy 
cast, which can unbend and recreate itself 


common stimulus of pleasure 
vhich, trom the study of the arts, or of hitera 
ture, could derive not only a relief, but a subst 
pursuits of political 


tute tor the more exciti 


Many vecimens of his private correspon 


dence have been recently opened to the world 


worked up ambitiously for the eye of riva 


ts most f them written long before t 


period, When all hope of privacy in any, the 


trivial of their actions, has been lost 


Statesmen The maugnant calummnies inventec 


y his political enemies could not have receive 
1 more complete or a more noble refutation : the 
etters of Burke abound in the proofs of his |! 
mane and liberal attention to distress; of the 


warmth and constancy of his friendships They 


irded in the series, present a character r 
only tree from the grossness of vice, but 
spoiled alike by the indulgences of literary 
vanity, and the splendours of political renown 
\larming as may be the character of a cané 
rtend, we are bound to confess that, in relation 


temperament, in his opinions, and often in the 
expression of them, a violence and asperity but 
ill adapted to conciliate enmity, or to preserve 
personal attachment. In the course of the trial 
of Warren tlastings, for example ; in the affair 
f the regency ; and even in the quarrel with 

Mr. Fox, while all men must admire the courage 
ind the firmness of a mind which knew not how 
se and scarcely to conceal an opi 

nion, his warmest admirers may regret the ab 
sence of the more amiable fee lings, whic hin 
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tion. “T cannot express,” says he, “the de- 
livhtful feeling of freedom and independence 


oaly apparent but prominent. That his cha- 


racter was tropregnabie in all the severer prin- 
ciples of honour, of justice, or of morality h one enjoys in galloping without clothes 
anadmitted truth. But all the nonden a horse, without a saddle Captain Head, 
nr ter n land i Buenos Ayres, took to 
ine across the continent of America; he 
start from the Atlantic and gal P to 
se. and then setting out from the 
he would re-arrive in a gallop at the 
‘Change” horses “and back again,” 
asrema f t perpetual figure of his country or con- 
judgment in the f r arts i ital d Six thousand miles did the 
rough, as he says, 
gue injuring him, he 
| elt that no ex- 
f subinitted—or He ugh the pace of 
f| the Pampas is an impetuous gallop, Captain 
le so fast as to prevent him 
nor re- | from taking notes yack of his horse— 
f the rough notes” of course, but still very easy to 
tive qua oad His style is not part cularly smooth— 
motion of the 
matter ts not 
tolutation of the writer 
¢ was simplicity—a quality ¥ appears t 2 true that the sketches are hasty, but they 
-the eye knew the points for se- 


id has almost invariably fixed upon 


is 


to which we have alluded, and 
anecdotes which Mr. Prior and 
centiy related, concur in proving 
milder affection 

ties that cee 


make se 


inson 

ertion could 

may be cited as one the rare examples 0 1 

ore it ™m V or ntercourse Head did not rx 

f life, neither lol n yride 

eecrve reduced ale 
fame. T! al) t tra 


were not obs er ry the slightest shade we fancy we car 


ffectation or of moroseness, it is not but, neve 


uch imjured b 


ess torecord. The all-pervading character: 


rik 


an inseparable attendant 


highest order It was ill 
the private habits of Pitt and of \ 
Jone of Burke's contemporaries, can sustain a ind which are characteristic of the scene to 
somparison with himself, im the splend d dis be described These Rough Notes are a most 
tinctions of political life specimen of the lighter kind of tra- 
We cannot assent to the extreme opimion ol. \ In ast yolume we cannot have, nei- 
those. who, witha spirit somewhat puritans il ther do we want, much scientific or statistical 
honour | detail—nor much political or historic al discus- 
sion: we are glad to find lively descriptions of 
the observances of private morality But in | manners, scenery, Costume, and in short the 
very flagrant cases, I! is true that the w int of | general appearances of man and of nature. 
private worth forbids the advance f the most All this we have and more and that too done 
eonsummate talents to their natural level in| ina hearty and generous spirit which we love, 
the | and which all mankind loves. Captain Head 
we cannot resist a | was an officer of engineers, when he became 
enlisted by the directors of one of the Bubble 
Schemes, as superintendent and manager of a 
mining adventure This scheme seems to have 
been, what is called in the /ingua franca, a 
regular risco. Miners and mining iunplements, 
commissioners, surveyors, and assayers, were 
all despatched to America in the most beaut- 
ful order; nothing appears to have been omit- 
ted but the mines: they were to follow as @ 
matter of course Was not capital torthcom- 
ing, and where capital is, can any thing be 
wanting? Honest Head seems to have been 
very much begone on finding that no mines 
be found, where the directors at home 


the ot ts worth looking at for themselves 
£ 
t 


will not admit the possibility of public 
being found in statesmen not scrupulous in ail 


the state; and in all cases, according to 
degree of this deficiency 
ful sense of imperfection in the character 
vhat unmixed satistaction then may the 

unce of Burke be contemplated in which 

the whole course and tenour of the private life 
s in perfect harmony with the brilliancy and 
the success of public service ; in which, while 
all mankind must at once concede the claim to 
greatness, the most austere cannot refuse the 


honours of virtue 


From the London Magazine 
were t 


HEAD’S JOURNEYS ACROSS THE PAM- | had told him they were only waiting—impa 
PAS.” tiently waiting to be worked ” However, mines 

it was necessary to have; and though not, 
perhaps, the mines mentioned in the prospec 
tus in such glowing colours, yet other mines 
that would do just as well, as the glowing co 
lours were always ready to gild any mine— 
old or silver. Accordingly the Chief Com- 
galloping tour in 


Carprais Heap is as extraordinary an eques> 
trian as Captain Cochrane is a pedestrian. — 
The expense of keeping the nether man in 
decent order, of which there are such grievous 
complaints in Captain Cochrane's travels, 
would have been absolutely ruinous to the 
galloping Captain Head, had he not at last 
resorted to that natural clothing of the limbs, 
which, by a wise provision in case of any abra- 
sure, possesses the faculty of self-redintegra- 


missioner Head set off on a 
search of some convenient holt, down to w hich 
he might set his Cornish train. as, in the mean 
time, the Cornish men we ikely to be doing 
— ——— | little else but getting drunk, and as_ their 
*Rough Notes, taken during some rapid | wages were going on all the time, it was neces- 
Journeys across the Pampas, and among the | sary to make haste and discover 4 mine as soon 


Andes. By Captain F. B. Head London, | as possible It is in this “ Tour in Search of 
Murray. 1826. 12mo | a Mine.” that these Rough Notes were made 
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and these were the reasons that mduced the 


note-taker to get on as fast as he could 


The Pampas ar ve plains, which 


spread from the ‘ i Ande 
—they are produ ve chi t long ISS ar 
thistles roads r l ly tracked throug 
them ; in son marsh 

bog, in some | san habitas 

ly scattered 

nable exter 

as they ive, is 7 \ horses 
other cattle poverty ts mut 
than property 

and a pair of sp 

which is the nam 

pas, never knows, 

privation. His fo 

his drink is wat 
and his purs 


loc AS in! 

guanac 

exertion he 

down in the 

no covering 

no 

horse 


America 


manner chine 


exce pt ng. indees 
that it side, being much 
nearer than the Atlantx Ne 
ther does Ul country on the other side t! 
Andes, } ust correspond with the 

pas, is ribs corre On the 


side extend perpetually to ean, innune 


pond to ribs 


rable 1 f ’ the mountains, which 


* country of Chile into 


ind deep valley. Both 


es—-both the Pampas and 
ves of Captain Head's obser 

nmences at Buenos Ayres 


St lec ion otf 


shall follow him, and 
me of his most amusing or characteristic 
passages 
"Phere is a ve ry interesting and well written 
description of the Pampas, of which we have 
been speaking, in the commencement of the 
book 
* The great plain of Pampas, on the east of 
the Cordillera, is about nine hundred miles in 
breadth, and the part which I have visited, 
though under the same latitude, is divided int« 
regions of different climate and produce. On 
leaving Buenos Ayres, the first of these regions 
is covered for one hundred and eighty miles with 
clover and thistles; the second re wie n, which 
extends for four hundred and fifty miles, pro 
duces long grass; and the third region, which 
reaches the base of the Cordillera, is a grove 
of low trees and shrubs. The second and third 
if these regions have nearly the same appear- 


ance throughout the year, for the trees ane 
shrubs are evergreens, and the immense plain 
of grass only changes its colour from green to 
brown: but the first region varies with the four 
easons of the year nm a most extraordinary 
In wimter, the leaves of the thistle: 
und luxuriant, and the whole surtace 
has the rough appearance of 1 
in this season is er 
und the sictit of the 

full liberty on su 

in spring, the 
the leaves ot the thistles 


beautitu 


the ground, and the « 
op of turnips 
s most extraordina 
yes a luxuriant 
hhave sudden 
en teet, and ar 
r path ts hem! a 


mipletely obstruct 


ye seen; and the ste 


close to each other, ar 


t independent of the pric kles wi 


they torm an lnpene 
sudden growth of t 
s quite ast Ist indt 
unusual 
nvading 
mught be 
they had tu 
“he ummer 
rgoes another 
e: the tl f enly lose their s 


vercure, leads droop, the 


{ stems become black and 


nk and 
. and they remain rattiing with the breez 


sorninat 


ist anotie until the violence 
hurricane levels them witl 
iey rapidly decompose 


ver rushes up, and the 


w individuals are either scat 

mth which traverses these 

ving together in sma. 

mips. yet the genera! state of the country ! 

he ume as it has been since the first vear of 

its creation The whole country bears the no 

ble stamp of an Omnipotent Creator, and it is 

impossible for any one to ride through it, with 

out feelings which it is very pleasing to enter 

Ithough in all countries ‘the Hea 

vens de , wy of God, and the firma 

ment sheweth his handy-work,’ yet the surface 

lly 

labour ; it is an ea 

error to consider that he who has tilled the 

ground and has sown the seed, ts the author 


tain ir 


of populous countries affords gene 


insipid produce of man 


of his crop; and, therefore, those who are ac 
customed to see the confused produce, w hich 
in populous and cultivated countries ts the 
effect of leaving ground to itself, are at first 
surprised in the Pampas, to observe the regu 
larity and beauty of the vegetable world when 
left to the wise arrangements of Nature 

“ The vast region of grass in the Pampas for 
four hundred and fifty miles is without a weed 
and the region of wood ts equally extraordina 
ry. The trees are not crowd but in their 
growth such beautiful order is observed, that 
one may gallop between them in every dire¢ 
tion. The young trees are rising up, others 


are! 
tume 
the 
rily 

fate 
chee 
enyjo! 
old 

ore a! 
put t 


twig 


eises 
\ fe 
burn 
cove 
ence 
whel 
thei 
shru 
the 
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rece 
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of w 
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than 
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time 


take 
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ove! 
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whi 
ver| 
the 
ther 


eeale 
ey born 
still looks like 
than a month 
ry: the whole 
ol enorn th 
r t the n full bloon | 
the ostr During the hours of n both sides ; the v Pe 
} ; on horse, no fatigue can touch | ed; not an animal is to =n 
the hours of repose he hes lumself f the thistles are 
but his al nd with which 
it hs saddle r the skeleton of a trable ‘ 
for ay \ His lif herd, but the \ 
so 1 privatise i ! ant he a that 
luxury is freedom. H es the serfect | vet it sudd 
hberty—restrict eX t thre situa 
Known tn th Pat ip t t with 
and prett it over what 
wild n wo the nobit ge i The char requ 
Pampas, as has been said, spread from the At- | and [a W 
lantic. and ar t wed in their cour to the shr ¢ 
Oy! Pacific, by the Cordillera of the Andes, which | dea is we 
runs down the continent of South AHI, | one ot it 
prett after t 1) pampe the = 
ground an 
disappear—the scer 
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are flourishing in full vigour, and it is for some 
time that one looks in vain tor those w hich in 
the great system of succession must necessa- 
rily somewhere or other be sinking towards 
decay. They are at last dis¢ overed, but their 
fate is not allowed to disfigure the general 
cheerfulness of the scene, and they are seen 
enjoying what may literally be termed a green 
old age. The extremities of their branches 
break off as they die, and when nothing is left 
but the hollow trunk, it is still covered with 
twigs and leaves, and at last is gradually con- 
cealed from view by the young shoot} whi h 
born under the shelter of its branches, now 


rises rapidly above it, and conceals its decay 


\ few places are met with which have been 
burnt by accident, and the black desolate spot, 
covered with the charred trunks of trees, re 
sembles a scene inthe human orld of pesti- 
ence or war. But the fire is scarcely extinct, 
when the surrounding trees all seem to spread 
their branches towards each other, and young 
shrubs are seen rising out of the ground, while 
he sapless trunks are evidently mouldering 
into dust 
The rivers all. preserve thei 
the whole country is in suc h beautiful order 


course, and 


und millions of inhabitants could 
intervals and 


that if cits 
suddenly be planted at proper 
situations, the people would have nothing to 
r cattle to graze, and 
preparation, to plough 


do but to drive out the 
without any previous 
whatever quantity of ground their wants mi rht 
require 

We have already given a slight idea of the 
life and character ot a ucho. Captain Head 

well acquainted with it, and his delineation 

it is peculiarly suce esstul 

“ Born in the rude hut, the infant Gaucho 
receives little is left to swing 
from the roof in a bullock’s hide, the corners 


attention, but 


of which are drawn towards each other by four 
In the first year of his life he 
and I have more 
than once seen a mother give a child of this 
wwe a sharp knife, a foot long, to play with 
As soon as he walks, his infantine amusements 


strips of hide 


crawls about without clothes 


are those which prepare him for the 
tions of his future life: with a lasso made of 
twine he tries to catch little birds, or the dogs, 
ss they walk in and out of the hut. By the 
time he is four years old he is on horseback, 

i immediately be 
to drive the cattle into the cx 


mes useful by assisting 
ral. The man- 
in which these ch is quite ex- 
traordinary : if a horse tries to escape from the 
flock which are driven towards the corral, I 
have frequently seen a child pursue hin, over- 
take him. and then bring him back, flogging 


him the whole way ; 1n vant 
to dodge and ¢ cape from lin 
turns with hom jalways keeps clk 
and it is a curnK which | have often ob- 
served. that a mounted horse is always able to 
overtake icose one 

“ His amusements and his occupations soon 
become more manly—careless of the biseache- 
of an animal called the bise icho) 
mine the plains, and 
gallops after the ostrich, 


ros (the 
which unde 
very dangerous, he 
the lion, and the tiger; he catches 


which are 


the gama, 
them with his balls: and with his lasso he datly 


occupa- 


i him, either arts or sciences 


assists in catching the wild cattle, and m drag- 
ging them to the hut either for slaughter, or 
to be marked. He breaks in the young horses 
in the manner wlich | have described, and in 
m his hut 
many days, 1 as the 
animal is tired, and sleeping on the ground 


these occupations Is often away fr 
changing his horse as 
As his constant food is beef and water, his con- 
to endure 


stitution is so strong that he ts able 
will ride, 


great fatigue and the distances he 
and the number of hours that he will remam on 
horseback, would hardly be credited The un 
restrained freedom of such a life he fully ap 
and, unacquainted with subjection 

his mind ts often filled with sent 

they are 
partake ol 
ihe endea 


siates ; 
of any sort, 
ments of liberty which are as noble a 
although they of course 
the wild hab lite Vain! 
vour to explain to him the luxurie 


harmless 
ts of his 
ind bless 
ings of a more civilized life ; his ideas are, that 
the noblest effort of man is to raise himself off 
the ground that no 
rich garments or variety of food can atone for 
the want of a horse ind that the print of the 


on the ground is in his mind the 


und ride instead of walk 


‘ 


human foot 
symbol of uncivilization 
The Gaucho has by many people been ac 


who visit his hut 
irms folded, and 


cused of dolence those 


find him at the or with his 
his poncho thrown over his left shoulder lke a 
und would 
ide more comfortable by a few 

beautiful climate, he ts 
it ; surrounded by 
often without milk; he lives with 


Spanish K lus hut Is in holes, 


ecetable 


id he has no food but beef and 
re those who contrast his lite 
recuse him 


water, and theret 
of the English peasant 
of indolence ; but the comparison is Inapplica 

jsation unjust; and any one 

ithe Gauch ind. will follow 
find that he us 
irprise will be 


with that 


hum throug! exe » 
any thing t. and his 
that he ul ntinue a lite of so mucn fs 
It e that the Gaucho has no luxu 
character i 


tirue 
ries, but the great feature of his 
that he is a pe m without want accustomed 
in the pen air, and to sleep 
on the ground, | not consider that a few 
hut deprive it of it comfort It is 
t like the taste of milk, but 
| to the every-day 
occupation of g n search of it. He might, 
and sell it tor money, 
saddle and good spurs, 
hat money has much 
value h mitented with his lot 
and when « t t, in the increasing 
h here is no point that 


constantly to liv 


holes in hi 
not that he es! 


he preters bein 


it is true ant 
but if he 


he aoes 


series 
produces col tment. one cannot but feel that 
there is perhay] is much philosophy as folly in 
the Gaue determimation to exist without 
wants: and the life he leads is certainly more 
noble than if he was slaving from morning till 
wet other food for his body, or other 
It is true he is of little 
of civilization, which 
every rational being to pro- 
mote; but an humble individu il, living by him 
; undless plain, cannot introduce inte 
the vast uninhabited regions which surround 
he mav, there 


night to 
garments to cover it 
service to the great cause 
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fore, without blame be permitted to leave them 
as he found them, and as they must remain, 
until population, which will create wants, de- 


vises the means of 


supplying them 
“ The character of the Gaucho is often ve ry 
estimable ; he isa 


the traveller will always find a friendly we! 


hospitable—at his hut 


come and he Will ¢ fte n be received \ 1 na 
tural dignity of manner which !s very re l 
able ind Vv hich he s« arcely ex ( t I et 
with in such miserabie-lookin 
entering the hut, the Gaucho has « 

risen to offer me his seat, which I have 
clined, and many compliments and save 
passed, until | have epted his offer 

is the skeleton of a e's head It is cu 


to see them var ply t e off their hats t 


each other as ente ito a room whic 
no window, a bullock’s hide for a door, and but 
iittie r t 

The irney across the Pampas is more than 
nine | I nules rhe which are 
termed t ire at an averag ut twenty 
unles, and whether the travelier is procee: 
ma irriage I n horseback, the owners of 
the its ipply him with horses The car 
riages whut ne can stand the roughness of 
the track ire of @ peculiar Kind, without 
springs either of wood or iron, but suspended 


on hide ropr 


ny, neariy 
the whole of the wood-work of the carriage, 
together with the wheels, the spokes, and even 
the fellies on the circuinterence of the wheels 
are bound with str ps of soaked hide When 
the hide dries, it becomes perfectly hard, and 
by its contraction hoids every thing pertectly 
tight Raw hides seem indeed to be the most 
aseful commodity known in the Pampas ; of it 
they plait their lassos, make their harness, and 
ves A raw hide serves for 


door and window-shutter, and sometimes for 
hed nen, and always for a cradle rhis is an 
ccount of the manner of travelling across this 


extraordinary country 


The manner in which the peons drive is 


quite extraordinary The country being ina 
omplete state of nature, is intersected with 
streams, rivulets, and even rivers, with ponta- 
! hie &c., through which it is abso- 
te ‘ y todrive. In one instance the 
irriage, strange it may seem, goes through 
ike, ¥ h of course is not deep. The banks 
ft the riv ts are often very precipitous, and 
i nstantly marked that we drove over and 
roug laces which in Eur pe any military 
ficer would, | believe, without hesitation re- 
port as passable 
The mode in which the horses are harness- 
4d is admirably adapted to th sort of rough 
driving. They draw by the saddle instead of 


the collar, and having only one trace instead 
of two, they are able, on rough ground, to take 
sdvantage of every firm pot ; where the ground 
will only once bear, evs ry peon takes fis own 
yath, and the horses’ limbs are all free and un- 
onstrained 

in order to harness or unharness, the peons 
have only to hook and unhook the lasso which 
s fixed to their saddle; and this is so simple 
und easy, that we constantly observed when 
the carriage stopped, that before any one of 
»s could jump out of it, the peons had unhook- 


ed, and were out of our sight to catch fresi 
| horses in the corral 
| “Ina gallop, if any thing was dropped by 
one of the peons, he would unhook, gallop 
overtake the carriage without its 
pping tor him. I often thought how admi 


yy In practice this mode of driving woul 


uit t particular duties of that noble branch 
fou ¥y, the horse artiller 
lle rate at which the horses travel 
ee ivf of them) ts quite surpris 
) t ugh iaden with twenty-five 
i e? it of ls, kept up with t 
armage ata hand gall; Very otlen 
ve es were yoing at this pace, s 
t peor \ vere aiway in gh s 
i ‘ ut Ah mi patron ind 
! riek and lop th the carriage i 
ind very frequently I was unable t 
away tro them 
But stran the account of th 
criving may sound, the secret would be 
vere vy an i iid see the hor i 
In | i re never 
i stale i reels, and ! 
pet te ithe ar 
th ‘ the b is constant 
i t i 
Atte this i my 
I must that it poss t ven 
t trot. and it i 
( th ‘ VEE cal 
ere.y pa ne tl r t 
alt em ¢ ridin ich ali over 
Par i 
The peons are capital horsemen, and se 
ver t ‘ w the itag throw the 
‘ n the horse's ne t i ne pocke 
1 bag e toba nd with mece tp 
per leaf of the Indian corn, make a r 
ind then take out a flint and steel and rhiti 


I ne pos 


huts are trom twelve to thirty 


x miles, and in one instance fifty-four miles 
1other, and as it would be inpossi 
wit » drag a carriage these distances at a va 
ke Pp, relays of horses are sent on with the car 
riage, and are sometimes ¢ hange d hve tunes u 


} stage 


| ‘ [tus searcel possible to conceive a wilder 
| sight than our carriage and covered cart, as! 
often saw thi " galloping over the trackless 


plain, and preceded or followed by a troop of 
from thirty to seventy wild horses. all 


ind galloping. driven by a Gaucho and his 


son, and sometines by a couple of ehildret 


The picture sex to correspond with the dai 
ger which positively exists in passing throug?! 
uninhabited regions, wluch are so otter i 
vaded by the merciless Indians 


I was one day observing them, instead « 
looking before me, when my horse fell in a 
biscachero, and rolled over upon my arm. It 
was so crushed that it made me very faint ; but 
before I could get into mv saddle, the car 
riages were a st out of sight, and while the 
sky was still looking , n trom the pain I was 
enduring, | was obliged to ride after them,and 
I believe I had seven miles to gallop as hard as 
my horse could go, before | could overtake the 
carriage to give up my horse 
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In riding 


rcross the Pampas, it is gene- 
to take tttendant and 
ait te e car 
f the n, ride 
ti r. wh ts t Viendoza in 
een vellers 
it 1 portman 
li tie place wnone t hich is 
‘ ¢ by tied 

to tl 
] ert i of tra 1! ris 
withou tar tte In 
this case ! ve ta I nos 
Ay : r Mendoza with a n h s 
ch ed at « post. He has to saddle his 
li to ht upon the 
a il t 1s he i unable te 
r iny pr sion st throw himself 
npletel n the resources of the 
ountr and e on little else than beef and 

water 

It is of course a hard life: but it is so de 
lighttully independent, and if one is in good 
riding condition, so rapid a mode of travelling 
that I twice chose it, and we uld al ys preter 
t; but 1 recommend no one to att mpt it, un- 


he 1s in good health and condition 
When I first crossed the 


less 
Pampas, I went 
with a carriage, and although I had been ac- 
customed to riding all my life, I could not at 
all ride with the peons, and after galloping five 
or six hours was obliged to get into the car 
riage ; but after | had been nding for three or 
four months, and I had lived upon beef and 
water, | found myself in a condition which I 
ean only describe by saying that I felt no ex 
ertion could kill Although I constantly 
arrived so completely exhausted that I could 
not speak, yet a few hours sleep upon my sad 
dle, on the ground, always so completely re 
stored me, that for a week I could daily be 
upon my horse before sunrise, could ride till 
two or three hours after sunset, and have re- 
ally tired ten and twelve horses aday. This 
will explain the immense distances which peo- 
ple in South America said to ride, which | 
am confident could only be done on beef and 
water 

“ At first, the constant galloping confuses 
the head, and I have often been s 
I dismounted 


me 


are 


giddy when 
that I could scarcely stand ; but 
the system, by degrees, gets accustomed to it, 
and it then becomes the most delightful life 
which one can possibly enjoy 

It is necessary to travel armed, as there are 
many robbers or salteadores constantly on the 
look out for a prize. Some apprehensions are 
likewise to be entertained of the Indians, who 
lead a wandering and truly savage life. A 
meeting with them is fatal—they usually tra- 
vel in considerable bodies, and the death and 
torture of stray travellers are some of the 


amusements by which they divert the ennui of 


ajourney. But the greatest danger after all is 
from the holes of the biscachos, into which the 
horses frequently step and cons¢ quently tum 
ble. As they are aly Lys going at a gallop, 
such falls cannot be agreeable to the rider 
Captain Head cal on an average 
his horse fell with him once every three hun- 


dred miles 


ulates that 


| which 


55% 


of the Pampas. Like rabbits, they live in holes 
which are in direction, and 
which make galloping over these plains — 


groups in every 


dangerous. The manner, however, in whic 

the horses recover themselves, when the ground 
over these subterranean galleries gives way, it 
rdinary. In galloping after the 


my horse has constantly broken in 


quite extra 


ostriches 


sometimes with a hind leg, and sometimes 
with a fore one; he has even come down on his 
nose, and vet recovered: however. the Gau 
chos occasionally meet with very serious acci- 
dents I have often wondered how the wild 
horses could gallop about asthey do m the dark, 
but I really believe they avoid the holes by 
smelling them ; for in riding across the coun 
try, when it has been so dark that I positively 
could not see my horse's ears, I have const antly 


felt him, in his gall »p, start a foot or two to the 


right or left, as if he had trod upon a serpent, 
which, I conceive, was to avoid one of these 
holes. Yet the horses do very often fall. and 


certainly,in the few months I was in the Pam- 
pas, I got more falls than I ever before had, 
though in the habit of riding all my life. The 
Gauchos are occasionally killed by these bis 
cacheros, and often break a limb 

“ These animals are never to be seen in the 
but as soon as the lower limb of 
reaches the horizon, they issuing 
from their holes in all directions, which are 
scattered in groups like little villages all over 
the Pampas 
are nearly as large as badger 


day, the sun 


are seen 


The biscachos, when full grown, 


but their head 


resembles a rabbit, excepting that they have 
very large bushy whiskers 

“In the evening they sit outside their holes, 
and they all appear to be moralising. They 
are the most serious-looking animals I eve! 
saw, and even the young ones are grey 


headed, have mustachios, and look thoughtful 
and grave 

‘In the their holes are always 
guarded by two little owls, who are never ar 
instant away from their post. As one gallops 
by these owls, they always stand looking at 
the stranger, and then at each other 


day-time 


moving 


their old-fashioned heads in a manner which is 
quite ridiculous, until one rushes by them 
when fear gets the better of their dignified 


looks, 

hole 
Captain Head's sketches are peculiarly lively 

and picturesque—the Pampas and the Gau 


and they both run into the biscacho’s 


| chos positively exist before us in his spirited 
| pages 


Is not this picture of the pursuit of the 
ostrich a proof 

“As soon as my horse was saddled, I pur 
chased the bridle of the Gaucho who had stolen 
mine, and then galloped on. The country, 
from Mendoza is covered with 
now changes to the long brown and yellow 
grass, which, excepting a few straggling trees, 
is the sole produce of the remainder of the pro- 


wood, 


vince of San Luis, and of the two adjoining 


‘ The biscacho is found all over the plains | 


provinces of Cordova and Santa Fe. In the 
whole of this immense region there is not « 
weed to be seen. The coarse grass is its sole 
produce ; and in the summer, when it is high 
it is beautiful to see the effect which the wind 
has in passing over this wild expanse of waving 
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the shades between the brown 
low are beautifu the scene slacid beyond 
desc human be ing is 
to be seen wild and 
picturesque on the ho 
rizon is horizon 
tally ! I is bal g round his 
head e b i or re wards hus 
prey 
him | 
between thet 
stretchea 
it tine latter is 
the Gaucho's 
le his 


mined 

falls if 
probably 
the long grass 
children cone 
are unsuccess! 
thi ett pul 
he ve 

who art 

mai The 
but it possesses 


ten thousand be 


deur and mia 
that the oft cr ie charms 
discovered 
efrain from pick it more 
ummers of Gaucho 
men of that ch 
e horses at the post in the ¢ 


whose house I had sever 


ind the postmaster 
times slept at, 2 a horse with a galope 
larg ) i long ry handsome 
Gaucho as a guide long conversation 
with this man as I galloped along, and | found 
him a very noble-minded fellow. He was \ 
desirous to hear about the troops which 
covernment of Mendoza had sent to reinsta 
the governor of San Juan, who had ist been 


deposed by a reve e Gaucho was 


very indignant ind as we 
ode aiong, iit 

eal of fine act 

that the provine 
elect its governor as 
doza. and that Mendoza had no right to 


upon San Juan a governor that the people 


provinet 


not approve ot é n talked { the 
of San Luis; but to s juestions that | 
the man lied, that he had never 
San Luis (yo0d heavens said I, 
with astonishment which | could not con- 
eeal.— have you never been to see San Luis ¢ 
‘Never,’ he rey hed I asked him where he 
was born ; he told me in the hut close to the 
post that he had never gone beyond the plains 
through which we were riding, and that he 
had never seen @ town ura Vv llage I asked 
him how old he was: ‘ Quien sabe,’ said he.— 
It wa » use asking him any more questions ; 
occasionally looking at his particularly 
handsome figure end countenance, and calling 
to mind the manly opinions he had expressed 
to me on many subjects, { was thinking what 
seople in England would say of a man who 


| young ones, about three and four years old.— 


could neither read nor write, nor liad eve 
seen three huts together, &c. &c., when the 
Gaucho pointed to the sky, and said ‘ See 
there is a lion | started from my rever.e 
und strained my eyes, but to no purpose, unti 
he shewed me at last, very high in the air, a 
number of large vultures, which were hovering 
without moving; and he told me they wer 
there because there was a lion devouring some 
carcass, and had driven them away 
from it We shortly afterwards came to 

place where there was a little blood on the 
road. and for a moment we stopped our horses 
to loek at it; I observed, that perhaps some 
person had been murdered there , the Gaucho 
said. ‘No,’ and pointing to some ftoot-marks 
which were near the blood, he told me that 
some man had fallen that he had broken his 
it. while he was standing to mend 


bridie, and th 
t. the blood had evidently come from the 


i 
herse’s mouth. I observed, that it was perhaps 
the man who was hurt, upon which the Gauch 
No.’ and pointing to some marks a few 
vards before him on the path, he said, ‘ for see 
the horse set off at 1 gallop 
The skill of Zadig in interpreting the marks 
of animals left in their track, is contemptidie 
when compared with that of the Gauchos 
| often amused myself by learning fron 
the Gauchos to decypher the foot-marks of th 
horses, and the study was very interesting. | 
is quite possible to determine from these marks 


sald 


whether the horses were loose, mounted, o1 
laden with baggage ; whether they were ridde 
by old men or by young ones, by children or 
igners unacquainted with the biscache 
Ax 
wrse and the bullock are the two ani 
mals of the Pampas which are met with u 
every direction, dead and alive ; sometimes 4 
skeleton entire ; sometimes a head, as a sto¢ 
or a chair, in the middle of the road, with e 
huge pair ot branching horns; sometimes a 
corpse, with twenty or thirty mighty condors 
nounted here and there, pulling and hawling 
und gorging the dead flesh; sometumes mm 
droves of hundreds, and always galloping t 
und fro, in hunting on the road, or tor thei 
ywn amusement The horse is the Gaucho’ 
means of moving, and the bullock his means 
of living. On toot the Gancho 1s a savage 
m horseback a gentleman Capt rin Head 
gives a good account of their very summary 
mode of breaking horses 
As the carriage was many hours behind 
ne. I resolved to see this, and getting a fresh 
horse. | rode immediately to the corral, and 
soon made friends with the Gauchos, who are 
ilways polite, and on horsebac k possess many 
estimable qualities, which at the door of their 
hut they appear to be devoid of. The corra 
was quite full of horses, mest of which were 
The capataz, mounted on a strong steady 
horse, rode into the corral, and threw his lasso 
over the neck of a young horse, and dragged 
him to the gate For some time be was very 
inwilling to leave his comrades, but the mo 
ment he was forced out of the corral, bis first 
idea was to gallop away ; however, the jerk ol 
the lasso checked him in a most effectual man 
ner. The peons now ran after hun en fi 
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Head’s Journeys across the Pampas. = 4 
n the x they {| the nd it is often with great diffi- 
See ed his from uw ‘ y culty that they can be bridled and saddled 
ro- 
= 
fi 
of the the c ‘7 down; he, 
er in fferent | Nothing can subdue his irrepres- 
es \ car- 
ig t Gat ! { t re ’ It was not worth more than one hun- oa 
ns. t rt it would have cost more than ae ee 
rral \ is t { | t to ha ded it id to have sent — 
wk. for wh it ed miles from Buenos 
here that t to 7 to t | to remain where it 
It w t af j by the Gau 
ras ‘ the eag » and the 
Gau flog thea \ beent ‘ | by the carriages, 
bey ‘ to g t to Buenos Ayres 
tely s t's delay, that I resolved 1 
3 ‘ 1, self. Three of my 
a 
were l as t t ‘ 7 ) 
lasso et t t 1 t I ‘ 
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party expresse d a wish to accompany me, ll t I rather stup altogether for 


«ty the > nted they hav no pace betweer 


and th 
mi 
ra 


tu 
ing, whe 
overta 

ging with t 
told me we 
well, as 1 
much too 
ing iona 
cho very 


r ol 


wen solely ce nfined 


that 


thre 
The 


when 
they are we ra ‘ i it it when you come up 
their own inclinations, they then wantt cken | him ys ina good humour, and has 


4 
rot 
ta the canv ‘ 
for the distance shout six hundred miles.) I | often absolutely necessary to spur them or ee 
left the rest for the 7 more ire ! ly half t vost. or else to stand still, a pag 
less of wheels an xles, | ga ved off with a ! nee hia under a burning sun, t — 
feeling of independence which was quite ae fee very little inclined to grant \s no 
; lightful . they are t s va ying along, urged by t h be 
The captain soon knocks up his comp ir, it is interest to see the groups +) 
n. after rid nare id twent ses W on The mares, 
what 1 ces the p 
: 
remained at t post t t first one eve, then wit Tat 
eat ot ‘ for xt es toy the from neht t l 
1 t hie \ tr rh it A1 
‘ ‘ it re \ the the Ti 
’ tr 1 t the life he leads is And 
se ‘ t und | d t that he neve 
t this post t went t t ime elt is viole rho 
i 1 
‘ rv to do in the I 
rf ther t ‘ » fact it in. vet tie » someth 
ind, for t t f fit nex f t ft he isw r 
h | vhaustes A he is not 
y scot nd tor the service of man 
Lu 
omen and hun to b ever! WW 
with me to ¢ ‘ sh erty when be re \W 
‘ {th t dif ner. a verv 
itifu s cau yaa Ons 
‘ | " ‘ } 
‘ \ re M 
=" 
eat my meat t the ap ns iv Met 
pe ‘ ‘ different is his life Ane 
very prettily triste t Per t England, wh 
panied by a ‘ who is daily kk The 
He is off the « n, an é , to t r, and who knows! \ 
more al P t the dusty read on which Lik 
had bribe e capatazt t the rack and a cios 
pass the 1 t nt tal 
a 
the w e cay i itt t it ere is much Side nthe R ( 
we rode a | No ts of more importa! But 
The sui | I tot t te su amusing The captain cross A 
who have not ed 1 t Ande ind is as pleasant a fellow ont W! 
a able, and wh we stopped at the « side of them as on this. We have the I 
to get ur the | vas t I a} a a unt of the transit ver U Oh 
it w ( wind many rood descriptions 
ail the t the ( with much sensible observation ‘ Ou 
t yr I mil g But we must ta: 
: horses were t ‘ eott captaim, with a héarty shake ©! 
i had not been tor irp Gau purs that | t hand: he te gallop in one direction, @ ( 
| wore I shou t rot I i to creep mm an er We will say th i M 
in the P ; ‘ n good \ d. but | him. that a pleasanter compagnon cu roye ; ; 
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uding the unremitting exertions of 
t, Mr. 


Sankey, he died at 
On the 


rdship’s 


six on Mond Ly morning 

Sunday the 10th, his Le 
a hearse drawn by four horses, 
mourning arrived at 
Lane, from Do- 
vody was placed on tressels in the 


, in Chancery 


by his Lordship’s particular 


1 iny state or 


tum 
ROBERTI BARONIS GIFFORD 
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il Mag 
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MDCCCXXVI 
lin \ en 
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pomp | 


The leaves, by the soft night-wind stirred, 


} Are whispering many a gentle word, 
| And all earth’s sweetest sounds are heard, 
| Save thy sweet voice 
} 


Wake, Lady, wake! thy lover waits, 

Thy steed stands saddled at the gates 

Here is a garment rich and rare 

To wrap thee from the cold night-air ; 
The yppointed hour is flown 

Danger and doubt have 

Our way betore | 


vanished quite, 
s clear and right, 


ces, she 

r course she 

entold 

r than cold, 

maiden kind, 
ul, 


wind, 


gazne 
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works of Webster, one of the greatest of the 


Viterarn Gntelligence. | dite of tha age. Web- 


hie. Elorn e Sn new novel is to be called | sters works, like those of Marlowe, have never 
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r publication in about a} Court of Queen Ann, by a Lady. Mr. Roscoe 
engaged on the same subject for Mr 
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American Novel, the last, 57 

Ambergris, conjecture on its Ongin, 95 

Adventures of a French Sergeant, 
Expedition of Murat, 300—the Sergeant at 
Trafalgar, 311—Assassination of Villeneuve, 


312—the Sergeant's Interview with Bona- 


parte, 314—his Campaigns, 315—sent to the 
Spanish depot of Prisoners at Cabresa, 317 
—Employments and Amusements in the 
Island, 318, 319, 320—Escape, 321—Russian 
Campaign, 322—Truth of the Narrative 
doubted, 208, 315, 323 

Atheism, Conversation on, between a Clergy- 
man and his Parishioners, 440 


B 
Bassompierre, Marshal, his Memoirs, 122 
Situation of France, Political and Moral, 
under Henry 4th, 123—Bassompierre’s Fa 


mily and Education, 124—Adventures in 


Italy, 125—Henry 4th and Gabrielle d'Es- | 


trees, 126—Adventures in Germany, 127— 
Rassompierre dangerously wounded by 
Guise, 12A—his successes at the Gaming 
Table, 120—Marriage with Mademoiselle 
Montmorenci broken off by the King, 130 
Murder of Henry, 131, 132—Lawsuit with 
Mile. de’ Entragues, 133—Disgrace of Con- 
eini, 134—Bassompierre’s Embassy to Spain 
136—State of the different Kingdoms of Eu 
rope, 451—Anccdotes of Louis 13th, 482.— 
Bassompierre created Marshal of France, 
483—his Embassy to England, 4%5—Inter 
view with the King, 4-t—Letters re 
to the Embassy, 485—Subjection of the 
French Nobles to Richelieu, 490—Bassom 
pierre’s Disgrace and Imprisonment, 
Liberated on the Death of Richelieu, after 
an Imprisonment of 12 Years, 4 
Bartholomew, St., History of the Massacre of, 


lating 


by Dr. Lingard, 354—general Remarks on | 


the Author's Errors and Misrepresentations, 
3o5—Caveyrac his principal Authority, ib 

the Massacre proved to have been planned 
long before its Execution, 356—Account 
given of the Affair by Henry LT., 357—Fe- 
rocious Conduct of Charles 1X., 359—Enxist- 
ence of a general Plan proved from the uni- 
formity of Proceeding in the different Towns 
of France, 361—Dr. Lingard’s Attempts to 
reduce the Numbers of the Victims, 362, 
363—his Misrepresentations with regard to 
the Interview at Bayonne, between the 
Queen of Spain and Charles [X., 364—Ab- 
duction of the Young King, 366—Massacre 
of Vassi, ib—Sincerity of the Court in 
making Peace with the Protestants in 1570, 
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questioned, 3=5—Character of Catherine of 
Medici, ss—Subsequent Attempts to palli- 
ate the Massacre, 300—Contradictions and 
Variations in their Statements, 30]—Cha- 
racter df Charles, and Dissentions in his 
Court, 306 
Blanche D’Albi, a Tale, 536 
Banks, il! Effects arising from their too great 
Numbers, 415 
| Biography 
R. B. Sheridan, 1 
Owen Glendowr, 16 
Mad. du Hausset, 
Canova, 07 
James Oswald, 109 
Bassompierre, 122 
\ on W eber, 2-1 
Edward Dan. Clarke, 368 
Princess Lamballe, 453 
Sir Stamford Raffles, 476 
John Farquhar, 475 
Casanova de Seingalt, 513 
Edmund Burke, by Prior, 541 
Lord Gifford, 563: 
Biseacho of the Pampas, Described by Captain 
Head, 559 
Boceac Character of his Nevelle, 167— 
Causes of their great Popularity, 170—At- 
tempt of the Holy Office to prevent their 
Republication, 171—his Exertions in disco- 
vering Ancient MSS., 172—Dying Remorse 
for the Indecency of his Writings, 173—his 
House and MSS., 475 ; 
Book Trade, the, 252—Causes of the late Dif. 
| ficulties, 281—Burdens arising from Duties 
and the Copy-right Laws, 2=2, 283—Coem- 
parative Cheapness of French Books, 235— 
| Statement of the Expenses and Proceeds of 


a Successful Work, ‘ 


10, 
| 


| Botany, 287 

| Book-making, Art of, 505 

Luonaparte, Maitland’s Narrative of the Sur- 
render of, 239—his Arrival on Board the Bel- 
lerophon, 241—his Tact in adapting his Be- 
haviour to his Situation, 242—Different Con- 
duct of his Attendants, 243—his Opinion of 
Wellington, 246 

Buffon, his incorrect Account of the Wood 
pecker, 402 

Burke, (Edmund,) his high Station as a Par. 
liamentary Leader, 541—Remarkable Times 
during which he lived, 542—Inveteracy of 
his Enemies, 543—Mr. Burke always a 
zealous Friend to Rational Freedom, 544~— 
Motives of his Conduct in the opposite 
Cases of the American Colonies and Repub. 


lican France, 545—his Support of the Privi 
lege of publishing the Proceedings in Par 
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liament, ib—Evxertions in favour of Ireland, | 

ib—Reforms in the Public Offices, 546—La- | 

hours on Kast India Subjects, 547—Vindica- | 

; tion of his Conduct with regard to the 
French Revolution, 548—Vindicated trom 
the Charges of Venality and Political Trea- 
chery, 40, 550—his Character and Influence | 
as an Orator, 550, 551—beneficial Influence 
of his Writings, 552—Defended against the 
Charge of Exaggeration 953—his Private 
Virtues and Social Excellencies, 554 

Burke, the A ithor of the Prince Regent's ce- 
lebrated Letter in 1789, °—his Conduct in 
leaving the Whigs justified, 10 

Byron, Lord, Letters to Dr. Clarke, 350) 


Cc 
Canova, Antonia, Memoirs of, by Missirini 
—his Birth and Early Life, '¢—Success in 
Sculpture, (8, {—his Health suffers, 


his Conversations with Buonapart: 

—vyisits Paris, 10)—Superintends the Resto- 
ration of the Arti les carried off by the 
French, 102—his Opinion of the Elgin Mar- 
bles, ib —Death and Character, ib 

Cannibalism in Sumatra, 3383 

Canals in Russia, 157 

Cavevrac’s Dissertation on the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew 

Clarke. Edward Damel, his Life and Remains, 
3tx—his early Years distinguished by adven 


turous Spirit and Curiosity, tt i— Mode of 
Life at the University 70—Travels with 
Lord Berwick, ib—Visit to the Holy Land 
prop sed and abandoned, 37I- -Periodical 


Paper commenced by Dr. ¢ §72—Descrip- 
tion of the Papal Benediction, 373—Dr. C.'s 
Connexion with the Paget Family, 374— 
Travels in the North of Europe, 374—Let- 
ter to his Mother, from 375—De- 
scription of Moscow, 377—Letter from Je- 
rusalem, 37—Return to England, 379—Af- 
fliction at his Mother's death, ib—Letters 
trom Lord Byron, 380—Character of Dr. C 


Catherine of Medici, her Character, See—her 


lomew, 380 

Charles Ul., Narrative of his Concealment at 
Boscobel, 421—his Invasion of England in 
1651, 422—his Proclamation, ib—Defeat 
near Worcester, 423—Proclamation tor his 
Apprehension, ib—the King’s own Narra- 
tive of his Escape, published in 1700, 424, 
425, 426—Original MS. of Mr. Whitgreave, 
who secreted the King for several Days, 427, 
42x, 420, 430 

Carbonaro, the, a Sicilian Story, 436. 


Rh ne 177 

Casanova de Seingalt, Memoirs of, 519—Ar- 
rested by Order of the State Inquisition at 
Venice, 519—closely Imprisoned and left 
alone, 520—effects of Reading on his Mind, 
521—his Illness and Recovery, 520, 521— 
Description of the Prison 522—oecasional 
Companions, 523, 524—Casanova com- 
mences his Attempts to Escape, 524, 525— 
is removed to another Apartment, when 
his preparations for Flight were nearly com- 
pleted, 527—enters into Correspondence 
with Balbi, a Prisoner in another part of the 


participation in the Massacre of St. Bartho- | 


INDEX. 


Cana! between the Lake of Geneva and the | 


Building, 529—their joint operations in order 
to release themselves, 529, &c.—their fina] 
Escape, 534 

Confessions of a Coward, 33. 

Concini, his Fortunes and Disgrace, 133, 144 

Comets, 187 

Condensing the Edges of Cutting Instrumente 

Commercial Revulsions, 412—Observations on 
such as are occasioned by Miscalculations of 
Producers, 412—reterence to the History of 
Agriculture and the West India Trade, 413 
—causes of over-trading when the Currency 
is at its proper level, 415—effect of sudden 
fluctuations in value of Money, 417— ill ef 
fects of numerous Banks, 415—means by 
which temptations to speculate may be di 
minished, 420 

Colocotroni, 501, 502 

Copy-right Laws of England, in many respect 

unjust and oppressive, 282, 253 


Coloure d lame 


D 

Death-bed Scenes and Pastoral Conversation: 
145—Advantages to be derived from such 2 
Work, ib.—reasonableness of Tithes, 447- 
Conversation on Atheism, 449—Parental 
Anger, 451—Death-bed reconciliation, 652 

Diary of an Ennuyée, 27—Remarks on Italian 
Cities, ib —Paris and its Environs, 28—Le 
Champs Elysees, 2)—Opera at Milan, 
Brescia, Venice, 30—Austrians in Italy, ib 

picturesque appearance of the Peasantry 

Wc 

Dodington, George Bubb, Letter from, 114 

Dumourier, his Interview with Marie Antec 
nette, 456 

Duels, frequent m France under Henry 2X 
103 


Eros and Anteros, (concluded) 158 


Ennuyee, Diary of an, 27 


France under Henry 4th, 123 

Fraser's Travels on the Banks of the Caspian 

Franco-Abyssinian Rams, 287 

Fine Arts in Germany, 566 

Fish. transferred from Salt to Fresh Water 


Fossil Bones found near Montpelier, 95 


G 

Glass, New Manufacture of, 382 

Gauchos of the Pampas, their Mode of Livin 
described by Capt. Head, 557, 560 

Glendowr, Owen, History of, 16—his Famuy 
and Connexions, 17—leaves the Study of the 
Law, 18—Mode of Life, ib—Invades the 
Territories of Gray of Ruthin, 1—frustrates 
an Invasion by the King, 20—Defeats and 
Captures Sir Ed. Mortimer, ib.—retires t 
the Mountains from the King’s Army, 21— 
escapes Assassination, ib—his Death anc 
Character, 22—oppressive Laws enacted by 
the English, 23, 24—gradual Civilization o! 
the Welsh, 25 

Greece, Adventures of a Foreigner in, 44— 
Voyage from Leghorn, 495—Character 0! 
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INDEX. | 


the Greeks, 496—Mode of Living at Cala- 
mata, 497—Tripolitza, 500—Anecdotes of 
Ypsilant: and Colocotroni, 501, 502—Journey 
to Argos, 503, 504—Interview with Ypsi- 
Janti, 504 
Gifford, Lord. his Family and early Education, 
563—his success in the Legal Pr fesgion, 


564—made Master of the Rolls, ib.—his 
Death, 565 
H 


Hausset, Mad. du, her Memoirs, 36—low ori- 

gin and fortunate rise of Mad. de Pompa- 

dour, 37—Anecdotes of Dr. Quesnay, 3, 40 
—Character of Lewis XV., 39—Damien, 30 
—Enmity of D’Argenson and the Countess 
d'Estrades to Mad. de Pompadour 41—Mad 
de Pompadour’s manner of ruling the King, 
42 

Hazlitt, Wm., his Character and Writings, 14 

Henry 4th of France ind his Court, 123 

Henry 3d of France, his Account of the Mas- 
gacre of St. Bartholomew, 357 

Herculaneum, MSS. discovered at, 475 

Head, (Capt. F B.) his Journeys across the 
Pampas, 550. 

Hoppner, Capt., accompanies Capt. Parry on 
an Expedition in search of a North-West 
Passage, 465 

Hume's Letters to Oswald, 111—his character 
as an Historian, 113 


Kennel, ib—Breeding of 
Hounds, 214—Ram devoured by Hounds, 
2915——Hare-Hunting, 216-——Superiority of 
Fox-Hunting, 217—Huntsman Correspond- 
ence, 212. 


for keeping the 


Italy, (see Diary of an Ennuyee) 27 

Island discovered, 187 

Jamaica, a Tour through, by C. R Williams, 
201—Manners and Habits of the Slaves, 302 
—Negro Fanaticism, 303—West India Po- 
litics, 303-4—Favourable Description of a 
Negro Hut, 304—Negro Sermon, ib. —Ex- 
cursion through the Dev Race, 
Daily Occupations of a Planter, 307 

Italian Literature, 475 

ivan Vasilovich, 509 

Jerusalem and the Holy Land, de 
Letter from Dr. Clarke, 374 

Jews in China, 470—Jewish Colonies formerly 
existing in India, ib.—First Emigration of 
Jews to China, ib—Documents in « orrobo- 
ration, 471—History and Description of the 
Synagogue, 472—the Chinese Jews ignorant 
of Christianity, 473 

fron Mask, 186 


Is 


scribed in a 


to have been Eicolo Antonio Mattheoli, of 
Bologna, 264—Transactions which led to 
his Seizure, 265—Arrested by Catinat, 266 
—Confined with a crazy Jacobin, 267—Kept 
eleven years in Ste. Marguerite, 265—Re- 
moved to the Bastile, 269—his Death, after 
an imprisonment of twenty-four years and a 
half, 269 

lury Trial, Effect of, in Ceylon, 478. 


Labouring Classes, 231 


, True History of, 903—Discovered 


| London 


| Memoirs 


Hunting, Beckford’s Thoughts on, 213—Rules | Matthioli, 


Lamballe, Memoirs of the Princess, 453-—Cha 
racter of the Queen Marie Antoinette, 453, 
&c —Affair of the Necklace 155—Interview 
between the Queen and Dumourier, 456— 
Accelerates the Measures of the Regicides, 

Princess Lamballe’s Answer to the En- 


457 
treaties of the King of Sardinia, urging her 
to leave France, 458—Her Imprisonment 


and Murder, ib 
Literary Intelligei.ce, 


Lingard, 


46, 189, 287, 383, 479, 


Dr.. misrepresentations in his His 
tory f England, 355 See Ot Bartholomew 
Louis XV. of France, his character, 39—Mad 
Pompadour's mode of governing him, 42 
University, {45—-unreasonably op 
posed, 146— Advantages ofa large City, 148 
—Objections to Oxford and Cambridge, 149 
—Remarks on Mathematical Studies, 150— 

the Classical Languages, 1 
342 
plan and course of instru 
tion in, 474 
Louis XVI. of France, 453, 457 
Longevity of Animals, 476 


M 

Maitland’s Narrative of Bonaparte s surrender, 
239. See Bonaparte 

Marie Antoinette, Queen of France, charac 
ter. anecdotes of, 453 

the real Prisoner in the Iron Mask, 

203 

See Biography 

Moore’s Memoirs of Sheridan, 1—Style criti- 
cised, 2—Misrepresentations respecting the 
Prince Regent, 12, 13, 14 

Mont Blane, Narrative of an Excursion to the 
summit of. 73—Distant view of the Moun- 
tain, ib —Preparations for ascending, 74, 75, 
of the Journey, 77— 
Mode of traversing the Ice, 7)—Great dan- 
ger from hidden Chasms, 80—Ascent of the 
Grands Mulets, 82—Small quantity of Pro 
visions required, 115—Effects of the Rare- 
faction of the Air, 116, 122—Boldness and 
Agility of the Guides, 117—Remains of an 
Avalanche on the Grand Plateau, 115—Fa- 
tal Accident in 1820, 119—Arrival at the 
Summit, 122—Change of Appearance from 
time to time, 512—Description of the View, 
512. 513, 514—Short Record buried by the 
Travellers, 516—Descent, ib. 

Mosaic Gold, 237 

Moscow, characterized by Dr. Clarke, 377 

Money Market, 412 

Musical Talent, 189 

Murat, his Fall and Death, 343—Defeated by 
the Austrians in 1815, 345—Takes Refuge 
in Corsica, ib—Triumphal Entry into Ajac- 
cio, 346—Refuses the Offers of Austria, ib. 
__Hiis Letter to the Envoy of the Allies, 
343—Expedition against Naples, 3438, 349— 
Attacked and taken by Trenta Capill:, 
whose three brothers had been hanged by his 
orders, 350—Condemned to Death, 352— 
Executed, 353. 


N 
New South Wales, 189. 


' Nelson's Death, 3il. 
Necklace, History of the, 455 
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Norway, Pontoppidan’s Natural 
13 
North West Pas: age 


Oswald 
and C 
fairs ntury 
from Bul 
Ocean, 7 irency 
Ornithology Wilson 
scription ol the Blue . 
Oriole, 400—Red-breast 
402— Gold-winged Wood pe 
bird, 403—Shrike, or But 
Mocking-bird, 405—-Hummin 
Scarlet Tanager, 405—King-! 
bird, 410—Yellow-breasted 
Oxford, 149, 333 See Unrrersi 


P 

Pageants, or Dramatic My anciently 
performed in Coventry, “4—Coventry fa 
mous for these Exhibitions, 85—Account of 
the vehicle of Represe ntation, “b—Charac 
ters, *7—curious Entrie in the Account 
Books, ib.—Wages of the Actors and Play- 
wrights, =8—Dresses and M ichinery, 

Plain Speaker, by W. Hazlitt, 15 

Pasta, Mad., compared with Mile. Mars, 157 

Parr in his later years, 174—his fondness for 
Talking, 175—domestic Habits, 176—Varie- 
ty, 177—Behaviour in the Pulpit l7~— peri- 
odical Entertainments, 1=2—Charities, 185 

Papal Benediction, described by Dr. Clarke 


372 


Parry's Third Voyage for the Discovery of 


a N.W. Passage from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, 465—the Hecla and F iry put to sea 
under Capts. Parry and Hoppner, 405—Diti 
culties u affin's Bay, 4t0—Observations 
with the Needle during the Winter in Pr 
Regent's Inlet, ib—Aurora Borealis and re- 
markable a pearance of the Sun, 467—Ma 


ternal Affection in ashe Bear, ib Loss of 


the Fury, 468—Return of the Hecla, 469 

Capt. Parry's Opinion of the Practicability 

of the Passay« 

—— Intended Voyage to the Arctic Seas, 
474 

Pampas, Head's Journeys across the, 555- 
De scription of the great plains called the 
Painpas, 55O6—Character of the Gauchos, 
07, 60—mode of using Horses, 
scription of the Biscachos, 55— Description 
of South American Horses, 502 

Persian Provinces on the Banks of the Caspian 
Sea, Fraser's Travels and Adventures in, 
138—Notice of Astrabad, ib—Ashruff and 
Saree, 139— Renae y of the Royal Family, 
141—Method of cultivating Rice, 142—An 
thor’s reception by the Prince at Resht, 143 
—Fakeers and Dervishes, 144 

Petrarca, his fondness for Latin composition, 
injurious to his native language, 172 

Penderell, Richard, assists the escape of King 
Charles II. aiter the battle of Worcester 
4%, 427 

Philip IIL. of Spain, Manner of his Death, 136 

Political Economy, 412. Sce Commercial 

Printing on Zinc, 566. 


Prior's Lite of Burke, 54] 

Pompadour, Mad. de, her Origin and Riae 
—Mode of ruling Louis XVI. 42 

Potson cured by Cupping, 95 

Pontoppidan’s Natural History of Norway, 

the author suspected of Mendacity, it 

the Air and its Phenomena, I!'4—No 

rhts and Cornscations of the 


il and Mountains, 1¢7—the Wa 


hand 


mposture 
ed Administration of J 
gious Processions, 21U—} 
1—Peasantry, 212 


Q 


Anecdotes of, 38, 10 


R 


Revolution, French, its effects on individu 
character, 343 

Richelieu, Cardinal, 490 

Royal Charlotte, the, sails from Sydney « 
for India, 431—violent storm, 43 
sel strikes on a reef, ib.—part o 
and passengers land on a bank near 


f 


their miserable plight, ib 

company go in the Launch in search 

cour, 446—anxiety and sufferings of 
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